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LOVE, AND LOUISA 


CHAPTER I. 

T HE neat station brougham drew up at the 
entrance under the portico just as the boom 
of the gong sounded like distant thunder through 
the old-fashioned house. 

u Dinner will be a little late, sir,” said the butler to 
Max Charnham as he got out of the brougham and 
passed into the hall in anything but a sweet temper. 
His train had been late, and he had been late at the 
station to catch the train. If there was one thing he 
loathed more than another, it was running to catch 
a train, and when there really had been no neces¬ 
sity either to run, or to catch the train, the result 
was conducive to irritation. Nobody was waiting to 
receive him, and as he passed up the broad staircase 
he called himself a fool. 

What on earth had induced him to pay this Satur¬ 
day to Monday visit? Maud’s telegram had been 
imploring, it was true, but then Maud never did 
invite in conventional fashion ; she always entreated, 
put the matter in urgent form, sent telegrams at the 
last moment when she might have written, took a 
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person utterly unawares, and as a general rule suc¬ 
ceeded, as she had done now, in obtaining what she 
wanted. 

He dismissed the footman’s offer of service rather 
curtly. He preferred to wait upon himself, and his 
frown deepened as he opened his bag and caught 
sight of a number of papers which he had thrown in 
at the last moment. 

“Yes, I am a fool,” he said to himself again, and 
this time with conviction, for the butler had hurriedly 
named a few of the people who would be his fellow- 
guests. “ Maud’s idea of a quiet Sunday is distinctly 
original. I have a good mind to go back to-morrow 
morning,” he muttered to himself as he got out of his 
clothes. 

But at that very moment a woman’s voice sounded 
outside the door. 

“ Are you there, Max ? It is dear of you to have 
come. Don’t hurry; I have sent down and told them 
to put dinner back a quarter of an hour.” 

The rustle of a silken skirt swept away, and the 
somewhat vicious expression that had settled on 
Chamham’s face melted. 

Imperceptibly too the comfort of the room worked 
its way, and as he looked at his chin and saw that 
he need not shave, and as the first tie he picked up 
settled itself into an immaculate bow, he allowed his 
naturally pleasant temper to take possession of him 
again. 

He actually had time when he was dressed to stand 
and warm himself in front of his fire; the prospect 
of an excellent dinner had something alluring in it. 
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“ And, by Jove! ” he said to himselt as he dropped 
his coat tails and prepared to descend, “ I’ll talk out 
that matter of the special articles with Brinkney. 
He is a pig-headed brute, but I may be able to get 
him at a disadvantage; though I loathe the man, I 
want his work. Strange,” Chamham mused to him¬ 
self, “ that such an odious creature should write such 
excellent English, and English that has body in it, 
and blood too, and just enough venom to draw an 
opponent and yet keep an editor out of court I 
wonder if he knew I was coming down here to¬ 
day ?” 

Mrs. Boyle fluttered to meet him as he passed into 
the drawing-room. 

She was looking extremely pretty in a gown of 
black chiffon. It was very nice to be greeted with so 
much warmth, and the last remnant of Charaham’s 
irritation melted away. 

She asked him to take the head of the table, ex¬ 
plaining that Mr. Boyle would not be well enough 
to come down to dinner. 

“ He does hate these long dinners, poor dear,” she 
said in her soft, full voice. “You must take in Lady 
Caroline; she has been asking so much about you.” 

“ Is Boyle really ill, Maud ? ” Chamham asked. “ I 
am sorry not to see him.” 

“Between you and me I think he is only lazy,” 
said Mrs. Boyle with her pretty smile; u Gerald has 
a liver, you know, and he won’t take enough exercise. 
I spoil him, of course—anybody else would be much 
more strict; but I never could be strict with any¬ 
body.” 
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Indeed she looked the embodiment of good nature 
and kindness. Most people were instantly attracted 
to Mrs. Boyle. She had an irresistible way of sug¬ 
gesting sympathy. 

She passed on now to speak to someone else, and 
Charnham advanced towards the fireplace where Lady 
Caroline Petersham was practically blocking out the 
warmth. She seemed to Charnham to have grown 
larger than ever; but she was such a good-natured 
soul that when one looked into her bright, sym¬ 
pathetic eyes, and was greeted by her genuine smile, 
one almost forgot to be amazed at her size. 

“ Here you are at last ” she said, and she gave 
Charnham her large white hand and shook his heart¬ 
ily. “ Mrs. Boyle told me that you were coming, but 
I did not believe it till I saw you. You are such an 
eel, you know; you always wriggle out of everything 
at the last moment That’s a nice sort of character 
to have, isn’t it?” she added, turning to a girl who 
was warming a particularly pretty foot on the fender, 
and whose equally pretty slender throat and narrow 
face, with alert eyes, would have proclaimed her 
nationality if her voice had not done so. 

“ Do you know one another ? ” added Lady Caro¬ 
line. “You ought to know Mr. Charnham ; he is an 
editor, the sort of thing that you singers must bow 
down before, Miss Alder.” 

“ How do you like that, Mr. Charnham ? ” asked 
the girl. “It’s the truth, anyway; but we don’t always 
speak the truth, do we?” 

“ And yet you come from the land that gave birth 
to Washington ? ” said Charnham. He was pleased 
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in a way to meet Adelaide Alder again. He was partial 
to Americans, and this girl's personality was attrac¬ 
tive. Moreover she had a magnificent contralto voice, 
which was perhaps the best reason of all why he 
liked her. “ How are you getting on ?" he asked her. 
u Do you still find us a hospitable people ? ” 

Miss Alder's generally too pale cheeks flushed 
slightly. 

“I think England is the most delightful place in 
the world, and your mother is just too sweet for any¬ 
thing." 

Chamham smiled. 

He was not particularly good-looking, but there 
were moments when his face looked almost hand¬ 
some ; interesting he was always, and he moved well 
and carried his head well. In this moment he looked 
his best 

u I have a great weakness for my mother," he said, 
"and you have won her heart Strange that I did 
not know you were coming to Halsingham." 

“ Mrs. Boyle has been very kind to me," the girl 
answered. 

They were standing alone now. Lady Caroline 
had turned, and was deep in conversation with a man 
on the other side of the fireplace—a fat, sleek man, 
who wore a turn-down collar, and had on an amazing 
dress coat This was Brinkney, the man whom Max 
Charnham intended to propitiate before his visit came 
to an end. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Boyle has been very kind to me,” the 
American girl went on. “She heard me sing at a 
Primrose League concert that Lady Caroline arranged 
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in the country about a fortnight ago, and she at once 
asked me to stay with her. She is very pretty, is she 
not? I do like that soft, fair hair and those big blue 
eyes.” 

“Putting on too much flesh,” Chamham said, a 
little critically. 

Nevertheless he did not deny that Maud was 
pretty. She had such a youthful air, there was some¬ 
thing birdlike in her movements, and something dis¬ 
arming in her youthfulness. 

When dinner was announced Lady Caroline heaved 
a deep sigh. 

*‘Thank goodness!” she said; “I am really famished. 
That’s the worst of being big; one has so much to 
keep up. You ought to have a little bit of my fat, 
Max. If you get much thinner we shall not see you.” 

She settled herself comfortably into the wide arm¬ 
chair that the butler had thoughtfully arranged for 
her, and studied the menu carefully. 

“I hear they have an excellent cook,” she said; 
* in fact, everything seems to be well done. It is my 
first visit here. Of course, I used to know the Boyles 
long ago; he was such a good-looking man, but 
somehow or other I never came to Halsingham. 
I don’t know why. Do you come here often ? ” 

“ Oh, I come now and then,” said Charnham. “ I 
have not much time for country-house visits. . . . But 
I like Halsingham ; it is a pretty place.” 

“Charming,” said Lady Caroline. She ate her 
caviare in silence, then resumed the conversation. 

“ I only met Mrs. Boyle quite recently; she is a 
pretty womaa . . . Who was she; do you know?" 
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* Her mother is my mother’s half-sister,” said 
Chamham in his quiet way. 

He had a longing to pull up some of the fine lace 
that decorated Lady Caroline’s bodice. The autumn 
night was chilly; he could only suppose that such 
ample shoulders were impervious to cold. 

“Dear me, that is very interesting,” said Lady 
Caroline, and she picked up her glasses and looked 
at Mrs. Boyle as though she was seeing her in a new 
light “ And yet, now I come to think of it, she told 
me you were a sort of cousin. Is it not amazing how 
people gossip? Do you know, I was assured as a 
matter of fact that Gerald Boyle’s second wife had 
been his girl’s governess?” 

“ So she was,” said Max Chamham; “ my cousin 
came to Halsingham a little more than four years 
ago to be governess to Louisa Boyle.” 

“Bless me,” said Lady Caroline, “how small the 
world is! That’s a novel remark, isn’t it?” She 
laughed in her rich way. “ I never knew that your 
mother had a sister, Max,” she added a moment 
later. 

“No? Well, my aunt made what is called a hash 
of it, and like a wise woman, carried herself and her 
hash well out of sight. If you know anything about 
my mother,” he added, as he took up the menu in his 
turn and studied it, “ you will not need me to tell you 
that she has made more than one pilgrimage into 
that particular part of the country where her half- 
sister went, and she has always been ready to do 
what she could for the girls. As a matter of fact,” 
Chamham said, “I was practically instrumental in 
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bringing Maud to Halsingham. Somebody sug¬ 
gested to Mr. Boyle that it would be a good thing 
for his girl to have a companion and a governess 
combined, and as I knew my cousin was looking 
out for something of this sort, I brought them 
together.” 

“She looks too pretty ever to have been a 
governess,” said Lady Caroline with her good- 
natured laugh. “What did she teach?” 

“She had no time to prove whether she had a 
vocation for teaching, for she did not remain a 
governess very long.” 

“ Ah! ” said Lady Caroline with a laugh. “ Gerald 
Boyle was always susceptible to fair women. He 
used to admire me once.” Lady Caroline's hair was 
auburn and still luxurious. Then once more she 
examined her hostess. “ About twenty-seven, I sup¬ 
pose?” she queried. “Well, I must take her in 
hand. That sort of soft, rounded figure wants to be 
well looked after. You would scarcely believe it, my 
dear Max, but there was a time when I had a waist, 
and now look at me! And the irony of the thing 
is that I should be called Petersham. You know 
what petersham is, don’t you ? ” 

Max shook his head. 

Lady Caroline therefore enlightened him, and 
then she went on with her dinner very steadily 
for a time. 

In contradiction to his neighbour, Max Charnham 
ate sparingly, and occupied himself instead in ad¬ 
miring, as he had done many times before, the 
arrangements of this low-roofed, old-fashioned dining- 
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room. The panels of dark oak made such a fine 
background for the glitter of silver, the sheen of 
women's garments, the movement of the white-coated 
footmen. 

He caught Miss Alder’s eye once as he sat back in 
his chair. They were seated near to one another. 

“Do tell me, Mr. Chamham” she said, leaning 
forward, “ who is that pretty child in the riding habit 
hanging up there ? Isn't she too cunning with her 
little red waistcoat and her hunting crop and velvet 
cap ? I like the way she holds her head." 

Chamham looked at the picture, and a strange 
sensation passed over him for an instant, then he 
smiled. 

“That is a portrait of Mrs. Boyle's stepdaughter 
when she was a little girl It is a good piece of 
work, and an exceedingly good likeness. I knew 
Lady Deevenish," he added, “just about the time 
that portrait was painted. You could not imagine 
anything prettier than she looked when riding to 
hounds with her father.” 

The American gave him a keen glance, but he was 
looking at the picture again. 

“ She is not here to-night ? ” she said. 

Charnham shook his head. 

“ No, I don't fancy Lady Deevenish comes very 
often to Halsingham. She lives abroad the greater 
part of the year.” 

A man seated at the other side of Miss Alder 
caught the name. 

“Lady Deevenish!” he exclaimed. “What a delight¬ 
ful, what an enchantingly pretty creature 1 She was 
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at Homburg this summer. Sir Henry was drinking 
the waters.” 

Lady Caroline chuckled at this. 

“ And drinking other things as well,” she confided 
under her breath to Chamham. 

A servant's arm was interposed at this moment, 
but Charnham refused the delicacy offered him. . . • 
Lady Caroline was amazed. 

“ My dear man,” she said, “ you positively must 
have some of this lobster soufflt; it is marvellously 
well done. Where did they get their cook, I 
wonder ? ” 

Lady Caroline was not long in disposing of what she 
had on her plate, and Charnham was vaguely amused 
in watching her expression as she looked after the 
silver dishes voyaging on either side of the table. 
Evidently she would have liked to sample this plat 
again. 

With his amusement, however, there mingled a 
sensation of sudden irritation, a feeling which he was 
not quite able to account for, or to analyse. 

Having watched the servants disappear with all 
that remained of the souffU , Lady Caroline resigned 
herself to the inevitable and claimed him again. 

“Tell me something about little Lady Deevenish. 
I should like to make friends with her. She seems to 
me to want friends badly, and her mother was one of 
my favourites. 'Dear me!”said Lady Caroline, with half 
a sigh, “ how life changes! I remember distinctly the 
day when Monica Mastering told me she was engaged 
to Gerald Boyle. He was madly in love with her, 
and no wonder, for she was a beautiful girl. Most 
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people prophesied that the marriage would be a 
failure, yet I believe they were happy. The girl is 
like her,” Lady Caroline added. 

“They used to tell me that Louisa had her mother's 
eyes,” said Max Chamham, “ but when I came here 
first, about six years ago, there was no mother. 
Louisa did all the honours of the house, and very 
charmingly she did them too. . . . There was nothing 
shy or awkward about her; without being precocious, 
she was certainly extraordinarily intelligent and 
tactful.” 

He refused another dish. All at once the dinner 
seemed interminable. He was not an exceptionally 
selfish man, but he had been spoiled by his mother 
and by other women too, and he was approaching 
thirty-eight, an age that just marks an epoch in a 
man's life, defining the difference between that aban¬ 
donment to the passing demand, that atmosphere of 
heedlessness which belongs to the selfishness of youth, 
and the deliberate and cultivated self-indulgence of 
maturer years. 

In his heart Max Charnham knew that he had 
enjoyed his occasional visits to Halsingham, that he 
liked to be petted and made much of by his cousin, 
and more than this, he liked to drift through life in an 
even, comfortably balanced manner, without ascending 
to those heights or descending to those depths of feel¬ 
ings which were the inevitable accompaniment to 
matters of sentiment. 

Naturally he had dallied with such matters more 
than once in the course of his career, but he had 
never had his life seriously disturbed by them, never 
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allowed any woman’s influence to grow strong enough 
to move his will, and if he now resented the intro¬ 
duction of Lady Deevenish’s name, it was because he 
had an uneasy dread that his indifference about her 
was cultivated and not the real thing. 

One fact was very sure, and that was that he had 
been backwards and forwards a number of times to 
her old home since her marriage, and he had never 
once before experienced the hot and curiously un¬ 
comfortable sensation that Lady Caroline’s chance 
words brought him now. And yet he remembered 
all at once that he had always avoided looking at 
that picture which Miss Alder admired so much, and 
he remembered, too, that the subject of her step¬ 
daughter was one that was never discussed between 
Mrs. Boyle and himself; and searching a little further 
into the folded leaves of his mind, he lighted on 
the fact that this reticence had been of his own 
imposing. 

He fingered his bread-crumbs in meditative fashion, 
and he winced slightly once, as he heard Maud’s 
clear, high laugh ring out from the other end of the 
table. 

“As I brought her here I am responsible in a 
sense for all that followed,” he said to himself, and 
he watched her chatting and nodding her pretty 
blonde head without the customary admiration in 
his eyes. “ I never thought of that before.” He 
moved uneasily in his chair, and Lady Caroline 
tapped him on the arm with her fan. 

“Are you going to sleep?” she asked gaily; “or 
are you only thinking out a page of humorous 
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anecdotes? By the way, Max, your paper was very 
dull last week. It wants waking up; and do, my 
dear man, give poor society a rest That article by 
Blanche Malvern was not merely vilely written, it 
was unnecessary. If she means it to be taken 
seriously I consider it offensive, and if she is only 
playing with truths her play is mischievous. It 
would be a little more decent if people like herself 
would help to pull down the blinds of society,” 
added the speaker, "instead of letting in the sun¬ 
light. I am a great believer in being loyal to one's 
own particular class.” 

“ Oh, one must go with the times,” Charnham said, 
rousing himself. "You must remember, Lady Caro¬ 
line, that we appeal to the general public, and all 
those who only know of fashion and its followers 
through the medium of the newspapers like to sup¬ 
pose that society is always lit by a lurid light 
Besides, I am sure Lady Malvern is never spiteful. 
I have found her a most good-natured woman, as 
well as a pretty one.” 

Lady Caroline laughed. 

“ Good nature is her most serious fault! But I see 
Mrs. Boyle is beckoning to me. We must go. You 
have had a very bad dinner, Max. Don't sit here 
smoking half the night. I have heaps of things to 
say to you before I go to bed, and I always go early 
when I am in the country.” 

Maud Boyle let her hand rest for an instant on her 
cousin's arm as she passed out. 

"Look after everybody for me, won’t you?” she 
said; “ and don't be too long. I have been watching 
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you,” she added hurriedly; "you look so tired, Max ; 
I hope you have not one of your bad headaches.” 

Charnham smiled and repudiated this. 

“I’m all right,” he said, but he talked with an 
effort when the women were gone, and though 
Brinkney made palpable overtures to him, he let the 
subject of work lie practically untouched. Indeed, 
after he had acquitted himself of the duty Mrs. Boyle 
had given him, he felt restless. Rising, he strolled to 
one of the windows and looked out 

The night was not inviting. 

Coming down in the train it had been quite cold, 
still something in the atmosphere of this quaint old 
room oppressed him to-night, and making his escape 
unobserved, he slipped from the room. 

He knew his way about the house very well, and 
so, picking up a soft hat and a scarf, and turning up 
his collar, he let himself out into the grounds by a side 
door and walked he hardly knew in what direction. 
The night air was keen, but it did him good. He 
found himself slipping away from that cloud of per¬ 
plexing questions which had suddenly formed itself 
upon the horizon of his mind, and he drifted instead 
into a sort of discussion with himself about his work. 

Lady Caroline’s very frank criticism annoyed him 
only because he knew she was right 

The weekly journal which he had started about a 
couple of years ago, and which had fulfilled so much 
of what he had hoped, and had brought him both 
kudos and money, had been altogether less satisfac¬ 
tory of late. There were one or two new channels 
into which be could steer his vessel; the most vital 
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question now was, whether to make the political 
element stronger or to let it drop altogether. 

From a financial aspect he thought the latter al¬ 
ternative was the best He had not started his paper 
with any definite programme with regard to politics; 
he wanted only to have his hand on the literary 
plough, and to have a medium in which to expound 
cherished theories; but above all he wanted to have 
a success, and as he had invested about all the loose 
capital he possessed in this venture, success was not 
merely desirable, but important. 

“That suggestion Brinkney made just now is ex¬ 
cellent,” he mused. “Where does the fellow get 
his ideas from, I wonder. I shall have to take him 
on, but, by Jove! if I do I shall try and work it 
that he never comes near the office. I wonder if 
that American girl knows how to write. She has a 
snappy way of talking, but that might all evaporate 
if she tried to use her pen. It’s alLvery well for 
Lady Caroline to take a tone,” was his next thought, 
tinged with irritability, “ but Lady Malvern’s stuff is 
deucedly readable, and class is such an exploded 
idea. A little bit of land in Johannesburg will get 
one much nearer to heaven nowadays than a whole 
forest of genealogical trees.” 

Journalism was a new profession to Chamham, but 
an old hobby. He had always played at being a 
writer, and had varied the somewhat monotonous 
existence of a not too successful barrister by fre¬ 
quent excursions into the world of letters. He had 
a pretty fancy for writing, and a few years before 
had published anonymously some poems, which had 
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to his amazement sold out in their first edition. It 
had been his mother really who had urged him on to 
a writing career. Naturally she regarded him as a 
gifted creature, yet her admiration was not so indis¬ 
criminate as most maternal love is, for her youth had 
been spent in a particular, cultured circle, and Max 
had grown accustomed by now to turn to his mother 
for criticism, and even for advice. 

She would have put the matter a little more 
tenderly than Lady Caroline had done; but he knew 
that she too had found the paper not up to the mark 
of late. He was sure she would approve of his 
engaging David Brinkney, for he knew that she had 
great faith in the man, who was personally so objec¬ 
tionable to himself. 

“ I hope he won’t open his mouth too widely,” he 
said to himself; “ but he knows his value, so I suppose 
it will have to be a fair amount” 

By this time Chamham had reached the end of a 
path, and turned to retrace his steps; he had walked 
sharply, and felt warm and braced up generally. At 
the very moment that he turned he caught the sound 
of a latch clicking in a door set in the high wall, 
and looking round sharply, he saw a woman’s figure 
outlined indistinctly in the dusk. 

It seemed a lonely place and a lonely hour for a 
woman to be there by herself, but after an instant’s 
surprise Charnham gave a shrug of his shoulders 
and turned to walk on ; evidently it was a maid, 
who had perhaps been out without leave; the suoner 
he got out of her way the better she would be 
pleased. Before he had taken three steps, however. 
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Chamham was brought to a sudden stop, for the 
woman had followed him and was calling to him in 
a nervous kind of way. 

She broke off with a little cry as Charnham pushed 
off his hat and spoke her name. 

"Oh!” she said, "I—I did not recognise you. 
How stupid of me! I thought you were one of the 
servants.” 

" It is not very easy to recognise anyone in this 
light,” Charnham answered, steadying his voice by 
an effort, though indeed his surprise was almost over¬ 
whelming, " but it is myself, and though I am neither 
a footman nor a gardener, I hope you will let me 
serve you in any way I can.” 

“ Thank you,” she said, and she stooped and put 
down a bag which she was carrying, then she laughed. 

“ Fancy meeting you here! I was just wondering 
how I could manage to get myself and this bag up 
to the house. I have carried it all the way from 
Braston. Yes, I have,” she added, as he uttered an 
exclamation, " and I only sat down once. Don’t you 
call that a feat of strength ? My goodness! I do, if 
you don’t” 

Her clear, pretty voice had a strained note in it. 
She spoke nervously, as has been said, and yet 
though in her manner there was an element of 
excitement, there seemed to be something of de¬ 
liberation too. 

Max Charnham stooped and took the bag from 
the ground. 

"You have been walking two miles with this?” he 
said. " My dear child, what on earth induced you to 
c 
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do it ? Was there not something on wheels that you 
could have hired ? ” 

“ I never stopped to ask. ... I was in a hurry ”— 
she caught her breath; “that road never used to 
seem so long, or perhaps I have grown old, Max. 
I thought it would never come to an end, and I only 
tried that little side door on chance. Somebody 
must have left it unlocked, by the way, but I need 
not grumble, for it has saved me half a mile. It is 
a bit of real luck to have met you like this, Max.” 

“My dear,” said the man quietly, “you cannot 
stand here. You must be very tired, and the wind is 
awfully cold.” 

“Yes, it is cold,” said Lady Deevenish, and she 
shivered; “ come along, but I don’t think I ought to 
let you carry that bag.” 

He pushed her hand away. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” he said roughly. 

They progressed a few yards in silence, then she 
spoke. 

“ Max, what a comfortable creature you are! Here 
have I been bracing myself up for the last couple of 
hours, inventing my first speech, preparing myself to 
be bombarded with questions, and, lo and behold 1 
I open that garden gate, walk up against you, and 
you take everything as a matter of course!... I like 
you, Max.” 

“It is not my province to ask questions,” Max 
Charnham said. 

“No? Isn’t it? Oh, I don’t know; I expect 
others will not be so discreet Max, is anyone 
staying here?” 
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He gave her the names of the various guests, and 
he heard her sigh. 

“ I hoped there would be nobody/* she sighed. 
u Oh, I don’t count you ; of course, you know that** 

They had turned a comer, and were sheltered 
a little from the wind. By the sound of her voice 
he knew she was dreadfully tired. He stopped all 
at once ; close by was an old summer-house. 

“ Why not sit down here for a few moments ? ** he 
said. 

She accepted the suggestion almost eagerly. 

“ It is nice to sit for a little while/* she said, “ but 
I must not stay too long, Max; if I do I shall go to 
sleep. I have been walking for the last hour with 
my eyes shut I am so tired! ” She looked about 
her. “ How homey this is! ** she said, with a catch in 
her voice. “ What lovely times I used to have here! 
. . . Whenever I was up to mischief when I was 
a wee thing, they always came to look for me here. 
Won’t you sit down too ? ” She laughed as he did so. 
"Now we look exactly like, those two funny old 
figures that come in and out of a house,” she said, 
“ and tell what sort of weather there is going to be. 
Max, how quiet it is here! The very place for a long, 
long sleep.” 

They remained in silence for a moment. 

Charnham sat and leaned forward with his hands 
clasped between his knees. 

It was dim and indistinct inside the old summer¬ 
house, but beyond, the darkness of the night was 
broken by a tardy and feeble moon, and as he sat 
trying now to look at her he noticed that she 
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shivered again, not once, but several times. He spoke 
hurriedly— 

“ If you feel rested now, we had better go on up to 
the house, Louisa. ... It is rather damp here, you 
know.” 

But she drew back all at once. 

“ Why can’t I stay here ? Oh, Max! ” she added 
jerkily, “ you understand so much, can’t you see that 
I know I have made a mistake ? I—I ought not to 
have come here. It was a natural instinct ... I 
have been feeling awfully run down and tired out 
with so much travelling, and all at once I had a 
longing for Halsingham, and—and so without saying 
a word to a soul, I just packed my bag and—and here 
I am.” . . . She checked a sigh—when she spoke 
again her voice was very uncertain. “But I see now,” 
she said, “that I ought to have considered things. 
It is just like me! I always rush off and do things in 
a hurry, and then repent five minutes afterwards.” 

Charnham was staring in front of him. He set his 
teeth very hardly together, and paused before he spoke. 

“ There is no place like home, you know. You are 
not crying, are you ? ” he asked almost harshly the 
next moment. 

She struggled with her tears. 

“ No, I don’t think I am, but I don’t know. I am 
so—so tired, Max.” 

“You ought to have brought a maid with you,” 
said the man, and there was still a harsh note in his 
voice. She contradicted him quite sharply. 

“ I loathe having a maid tacked on to me wherever 
I move; you try it for a little while, and then see 
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how nice it is to be by yourself. . . . Max, I really 
think I shall tuck myself up on this bench and go 
to sleep. That would save any amount of bother, 
wouldn't it ? There are heaps of spiders and crawly 
things, I know, but they are Halsingham crawly 
things, so I shan’t mind what they do to me.” 

Her attempt to fall back into her old bright way 
of speaking had more pathos in it than if she had 
broken into a passion of tears. Her reticence said 
so much to him, so very much! 

He sat still, pondering, as it were, for a moment or 
so, and then got up. 

M What had I better do for you, I wonder ? ” he 
said, questioning himself rather than her. 

She hesitated a moment in her turn. 

“ I wonder if you could find Ellen ? Perhaps you 
don’t know who I mean, or perhaps she is not even 
here now. But she used to be a kind of maid to my 
mother, and afterwards she waited on me; she was 
here, I know, a few months ago. If you could send 
her to me she would take care of me, and get me 
a room of some sort As there are all these people 
in the house it will be better for me to have no fuss, 
at all events to-night” 

“ I will go and find Ellen,” Chamham said; “ she 
is still at Halsingham. She and I are old friends. . . . 
And, Louisa, I think perhaps it would be better to 
tell Maud.” He hesitated, waiting for her answer. 

“ As you please,” she said coldly when she spoke. 
“ But, Max, I beg you will not let this annoy daddy. 
I—I don’t want to worry him. I won’t have him 
worried,” she finished in a determined way. 
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“I shan't worry him,” said Charnham irritably. 
“ I shan’t even see him. Look here, Louisa, I will 
take this bag with me, and I will send Ellen to you 
as soon as I can. You are not afraid to stay there 
by yourself, are you ? ” 

“I don't know,” she said. “I am such a coward 
nowadays. No—no, of course I am not afraid,” she 
added quickly when she saw that he paused. “ I was 
only in fun. I could never be afraid here in this old 
place.” 

Charnham walked away a few yards, and then 
looked back. He fancied she had called him, but she 
had not spoken; all was quite still, so handling the 
bag more firmly, he hurried into a run, and skirting 
the house, he went through into the courtyard that 
led to the stables and the servants' quarters. 

He was not long in discovering the woman he 
needed. To her he confided Lady Deevenish’s bag, 
and gave her a rough outline of what she must do. 
Then he made his way back to the hall, threw aside 
the hat and scarf, and smoothed his hair with his 
hands. He felt cold and yet hot, and paced to and 
fro for a moment, trying to get into his normal 
frame of mind. 

There was a suspicion of a frown on Mrs. Boyle's 
face when he entered the drawing-room, but it cleared 
as she saw him. 

“ Where have you been ?'' she asked. “ I thought 
you were never coming. You have missed Miss 
Alder's singing, and Lady Caroline declares she is 
just going to bed. When she has gone we are going 
to have a dance.” 
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In fact the servants were already occupied in 
pushing aside the furniture of the inner drawing¬ 
room, and Miss Alder had commenced to play an 
inviting waltz. 

“ I want to speak to you, Maud,” Chamham said 
under his breath. “ Can you give me two minutes ? ” 
Mrs. Boyle looked at him rather quickly. 
u Of course, but just go and speak to Lady 
Caroline; she is yawning her head off. Perhaps 
you would not mind taking her upstairs, Max.” 

Lady Caroline was too sleepy to scold Chamham. 
She avoided saying good night to the general 
company, and he went with her, as his cousin had 
desired, to slip a lace shawl about her shoulders 
and pay her every necessary attention. 

She detained him by looking at everything about 
her, and they made slow progress up the stairs. 

“ It is certainly a very cosy house, and very well 
managed,” she said. “Oh, that is the portrait of poor 
Monica 1 Certainly her girl is like her. She has the 
same way of carrying her head, and the same fearless 
look in the eyes. Max,” asked Lady Caroline, drop¬ 
ping her voice to a whisper, “ what induced them to 
let the girl marry Harry Deevenish? It was not only 
that he was a good twenty-five years too old for her, 
but he had been drinking like a fish for years out 
in India; that is why they sent him home, you know. 
They covered him with honours, but they got rid of 
him all the same. And in Homburg this year there 
were all sorts of scenes and, as you can imagine, all 
sorts of stories. . . . Poor little creature. ... I was 
sorry for her! I must really look her up when I get 
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back to town,” added Lady Caroline; "there was 
something in her face that made my heart ache. 
Now, I won’t let you come a step farther, Max. 
Good night You at least ought to sleep well, for 
you have no dinner on your conscience.” 

Mrs. Boyle was standing in the hall waiting for 
her cousin when he came down again. She was 
putting on a pair of long gloves preparatory to 
dancing. She looked up at him with her ever- 
ready smile. 

"What is it ? ” she asked; "has anything happened ? 
You look so solemn, Max.” 

He drew her on one side. 

" Lady Deevenish is here,” he answered. " I went 
out for a whiff* of air after dinner, and I met her as 
she was coming into the grounds by one of the side 
doors. She is alone, and has walked from Braston. 
Of course she did not tell me anything, but I cannot 
help seeing that something must have gone wrong to 
bring her here in this way.” 

The smile went from Mrs. Boyle’s face, her ex¬ 
pression was very sharp for a moment. 

She looked at him incredulously. 

"Louisa here!” she exclaimed, "and alone? 
Coming at this time and in this way? She must 
be mad!” 

"Or sane?” said Chamham drily. "The marvel 
is that this has not come before.” 

Mrs. Boyle fastened her last button, she gave a 
quick sigh. 

"Oh, I am sorry,” she said. "Max, what shall 
I do? Poor Louisa!” 
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“ How do you mean, what shall you do ?” asked 
Chamham, a little irritably. It was really unkind 
of him to be snappish, for Maud’s voice was full of 
sympathy, and she looked quite upset “ Of course 
you will do all you can for her.” 

His cousin bit her lip and moved restlessly. 

“Naturally I will, but you see my position is so 
awkward. If anything has really happened, and 
she has left Sir Henry, I am afraid she cannot stay 
here.” 

“Can’t she?” said Chamham gruffly. “Well, 
where should she stay if not in her father’s house ? ” 

Mrs. Boyle looked at him with sudden reproach in 
her big blue eyes. Her lips were not smiling now. 

“Don’t be cross with me , Max,” she said plain¬ 
tively ; “ it is not my fault, and, besides, we are only 
guessing; we don’t know if anything has happened 
yet.” 

Charnham recovered his temper. 

“I am not cross with you, dear child,” he answered; 
“I am awfully sorry to have upset you. Only I 
thought I had better let you know.” 

Then he explained hurriedly that Louisa’s coming 
was at the girl’s own wish, known to no one except 
her old servant. 

“You see, this is the difficulty,” said Mrs. Boyle in 
her soft way after she had paused a moment: “Sir 
Henry is such an odd man, he is supposed to be 
furiously jealous of Louisa, and there is any amount 
of bad feeling with the Deevenish people. I don’t 
know what poor Louisa has done, but there is no 
doubt that the whole family is against her.” Mrs. 
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Boyle paused again here. “ I must persuade her to 
go back,” she said rather firmly. “If she stays there 
will be any amount of friction and worry, and you 
see, I must think of Gerald, mustn't I ? ” 

It would have been hard to say why, but something 
in the childish note, in the pretty indecision, jarred on 
Charnham to-night. 

“Women are generally supposed to be clever in 
this sort of thing,” he said; “ at any rate, Maud, it 
stands to reason the girl must need help of some 
sort or she would never have come here in this 
way. Only to-night Lady Caroline has been 
shedding light on Deevenish’s peculiarities. I sup¬ 
pose-” but he did not finish the sentence. He 

just touched his cousin on the shoulder as he moved 
on towards the drawing-room. 

“Stand by her, Maud,” he said in a low voice; 
“you are not very much older than she is, I know, 
but you are her father's wife, and that is something, 
and as Boyle is not fit to do anything for her himself 
you must take his place.” 

“ Of course, dear, I shall stand by her,” said Mrs. 
Boyle in her silky way; “ I will go to her at once. 
She must have something to eat, and be looked after 
generally.” Then Mrs. Boyle laughed. “What did 
you suppose I was going to do to her—pinch her, or 
box her ears? Poor little Louisa! As you say, 
I am not very much older than she is, but circum¬ 
stances have made me perhaps a little more practical, 
so I hope she will let me advise her. Tell them I 
shall not be long; I am sure Adelaide Alder will 
sing again if you ask her.” 
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She passed swiftly up the stairs, a supple figure in 
her clinging black gown despite her plumpness, and 
left Charnham wondering a little crossly why he 
should have been plunged into this delicate and 
difficult matter. He regretted too that he had said 
so much to Maud. 

“No doubt I have made a muddle,” he said to 
himself; “it is always rank folly to mix in other 
people’s affairs, more especially in a business like 
this, and after all nothing I can say or do can help 
it When a thing is done it cannot be undone, and 
Louisa only wastes time in trying to upset the laws 
of nature and common sense.” 



CHAPTER II 


W ITH this thought passing through his mind, 
Chamham pushed open the drawing-room 
door. Miss Alder was still making music at the 
piano, and obeying a scarcely perceptible signal that 
she made him, he went across and sat beside her. 

“ Don't you dance ?” she asked him. 

He shook his head. “ I am too old.” 

“ Seems to me,” said the American, “ that it is the 
proper thing over here to say one is getting old. 
Perhaps that is another hit at us; we are always 
so new, so young according to English lights.” 

“I hear you have been singing,” said Charnham. 
“ Why did you not wait till I was here ? 99 

" I did,” she answered, with again that tiny touch 
of colour in her cheeks, “but you were so long in 
coming. Lady Caroline said she thought you had 
gone back to London.” 

“ Did she ? ” said Charnham absently. 

He heard nothing distinctly, the music had a far¬ 
away sound, the laughter and swish of the dancers 
seemed to belong to another world. 

“ Maud is with her now,” he said to himself. 

He tried to picture that meeting. He knew where 
Louisa was. Once he had stood and looked into the 
empty room that had been the child's nest in the old 
days, and he had felt then as though he had stood 
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in some sanctuary. All had been so simple. There 
had been a worn look about the furniture; it was 
the same that had been used in little Louisa’s nursery. 
The pictures hanging on the walls had been put 
there by her mother’s hand; the air had seemed 
laden to him with the sweet chilliness of purity, a 
fragrance, as it were, of the young white soul, whose 
resting-place it had been. 

He liked to think she was inside this well-loved 
room now, but his heart was aching with an ache 
that he had never felt before. 

He sat lost in his thoughts while Miss Alder 
passed from waltz to waltz, and after a time he rose 
and slipped away, and Adelaide Alder watched him 
go wistfully. 

Just outside the door he met Mrs. Boyle again. 
Her cheeks were flushed, but she gave him a con¬ 
fiding smile. 

“ It is nothing at all,” she said hurriedly. “ Louisa 
has just confessed to me that she came here on a 
sudden whim. So like her! She is really a most 
irresponsible little person. Of course, she sees now 
that she made a mistake, and she will go back 
first thing to-morrow. I asked her, naturally, if she 
would not send a wire and stay on, but she thinks she 
must go. As a matter of fact,” added Mrs. Boyle, "I 
have promised her that no one shall know that she 
has been here, and she has herself asked me not to 
tell her father.” 

Max Chamham said nothing; he opened the draw¬ 
ing-room door for his cousin to pass in, but she 
paused as she saw he was not following. 
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“Aren’t you coming in to dance?” she asked. 

“ I am going to have a cigarette. I cannot dance; 
the sight of that baboon Brinkney hopping about 
in there has destroyed the poetry of motion for me.” 

u Then come back and have a chat with me, Max. 
You are treating me very badly. I have not had a 
word with you. This stupid business has upset 
everything.” 

“ I’ll make amends to-morrow,” he said. “ I have 
always warned you, Maud, that I am a hopeless 
person for a house party. If you had told me you 
had all these people coming, I should have remained 
in town.” 

Mrs. Boyle’s eyes lit up. 

“ Well, the next time, I promise you, we shall be 
quite alone. You shall not have anybody to bother 
you, and if Gerald cannot come down, we will have 
a Darby and Joan dinner. How do you like that 
prospect?” 

“ Delightful,” said the man. “ How well that girl 
plays, does she not ? Thanks, no; I won’t go to the 
smoking-room. I have some special cigarettes in 
my bag upstairs. See what an old bachelor I am 
becoming.” 

Mounting the stairs slowly, Max looked about 
cautiously for Ellen. He wanted to have one word 
with her, and instead of going in search of his pet 
cigarettes, he occupied himself in strolling about the 
passages, keeping very near the door of the room 
where he knew Louisa was. 

And inside that small, familiar room Louisa 
Deevenish was standing, looking out into the night 
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How many, many happy nights in her banished 
childhood had she not sat on the wide window-ledge 
and watched the stars break the dark sky like jewels, 
and the moonshine weave delicate lace patterns 
through the trees,on to the lawn below? ... It had 
been a favourite place with her. As a tiny child, she 
had always had an intimate circle of fanciful dreams 
and thoughts, and had believed implicitly in the 
fairies that floated from the stars to dance in the 
moonbeams and the mist 

It was easier to look from that window where all 
now was sombre, and the trees had a forlorn look in 
the fitful light of the watery moon, than to turn and 
renew acquaintance with all the old mementoes of 
her lost and happy beginning. 

She felt unutterably weary, so weary that her limbs 
ached as though they were bruised; she was oppressed, 
too, with a new burden—a burden of hot resentment 
against herself. It seemed to her incredible that after 
all her cultivated philosophy she should have turned 
and practically asked for judgment A long time 
ago she had been far too impetuous, too hot-spirited, 
to weigh things in a balance; but a whole lifetime 
seemed to stretch between those old days and the 
present, and therefore this brief return to the wing¬ 
like impatience of old seemed to her now as little 
short of madness. 

“ What did I expect ? ” she asked herself bitterly. 
“How could I have been such a fool? ... To be so 
strong all this time, and then to do what I have done 
to-night! ” 

The old servant moving about in the background 
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looked at her wistfully. She would have liked to 
have said something, to have asked questions, but 
perhaps the same tender tact that had closed Cham- 
ham’s lips held her silent also. As words were not 
possible, she did all that her heart could suggest to 
give Louisa a welcome in her old home. 

A fire was soon blazing in the grate, an old dress¬ 
ing-gown was unearthed from a drawer, and a dainty 
little supper had been carried up, but was waiting un¬ 
touched. Ellen had discreetly withdrawn when Mrs. 
Boyle had come into the room, but Mrs. Boyle had 
not remained long, and when the maid had returned 
that tall figure was standing in exactly the same 
position by the window. 

“Won’t you undress and go to bed, Miss Lou ?” the 
good soul said after a while, “and won’t you just try 
and eat something ? Do . . . my dear.” 

Lady Deevenish turned. 

“ I would do a good deal to please you, Ellen,” she 
said, “but absolutely I have no appetite; I cannot 
eat. I will go to bed, though, and you can brush my 
hair if you like; then you can tell me all about every¬ 
thing.” 

“ What do you want to know, miss ? ” asked Ellen, 
as she helped the girl to undress. 

“ Oh, who is married, and who is dead, and how 
many dogs there are, and does anyone drive my 
Bingo now? And, oh, Ellen ! do tell me something 
about . . . daddy. ... It is such a long time since I 
saw him . . . such a long time since he wrote to me. 
It seems so funny to be here, and yet not to be able 
to see daddy.” 
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"And why shouldn't you see him, miss?” asked 
Ellen stolidly. 

“Oh, there are a good many ‘whys,"' answered 
Lady Deevenish. “The biggest of all is that I 
should only worry him and perhaps make him un¬ 
happy.” 

“Is that what Mrs. Boyle's been telling you?” 
asked Ellen, with suspicion in her voice. 

Lady Deevenish shook her head. 

With her hair loosened about her face and falling 
upon her shoulders, she looked the child that she had 
been when Max Chamham had gone to Halsingham 
for the first time. 

w No, it is what my heart tells me,” she answered. 

“But you're going to stay here, aren't you, my 
lady?” queried Ellen, after another silence. Lady 
Deevenish negatived this decisively. The maid 
brushed the hair, but found conversation impossible, 
and so no more was said till Louisa lay on the pillows 
comfortably tucked up; then she gave Ellen a smile. 

“ If ever I should want you to come to me you 
would come, wouldn't you? Yes, I know you 
would.” 

She closed her eyes, and Ellen stood and looked at 
her, with her rough, work-stained hands pressed tightly 
together. 

“ What are you a-going to do, my lady ? ” she asked 
in a whisper, after a little pause. 

“ I don't know,” answered Louisa very wearily; 
" but whatever I do I shan't do it in a hurry.” 

Then she opened her eyes very widely and pushed 
herself up on her elbow for a moment 

D 
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“Ellen,” she said, “that has been my one big 
failing. I have always been in such a hurry. I re¬ 
member lots of things that I did that I never should 
have done if I had only stopped to think a little. 
Why, I only married because I was in such a hurry 
to get away from here . . . because I was wild with 
jealousy. It was all so stupid! Just the sort of thing a 
silly fool of a girl would do, wasn’t it ? But, oh, Ellen! 
I did suffer! I tried so hard not to be hurt, not to 
imagine things ”—her pretty voice had a hoarseness in 
it—“ but when I saw daddy going away from me day 
by day, hour by hour, when I saw that he did not 
want me, Ellen . . . well! . . . perhaps I was right to 
do something in a hurry for once. Look here, Ellen,” 
she added, as she sank on the pillow again, “ I am 
saying a lot of stupid things to-night Please be deaf 
. . . or if you must hear, why, then forget all you 
hear . . . and, Ellen, mind you wake me up very 
early; I am going to catch the first train back to 
town. Mrs. Boyle tells me that there is one that 
runs on Sundays now that gets one up in good time 
for breakfast I shall go by that You will see to 
everything for me, won’t you, dear ? ” 

When Ellen had turned down the light she went 
softly away. She was shedding tears, but she dried 
them surreptitiously, and she determined not to go 
back and join the other servants. 

She gave a little start when Mr. Chamham spoke 
to her, but she did not mind Max seeing the tear 
stains; they were, as he had himself said, old friends. 

“ I’ve done all I could for her ladyship, sir,” Ellen 
said; “it is just like old times to see her sleeping 
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in that little bed. But, oh, sir! it don’t seem right 
as she should go back to-morrow. I’m quite sure 
Miss Louisa’d never have come if she hadn’t felt she 
was obliged to; but she don’t say nothing—that’s 
so like her. She’d think it mean to say anything, 
even though her heart’s breaking. You’ll excuse me, 
sir, won’t you? I am just a-goin’ to order something 
to drive her to the station to-morrow morning.” 

Charnham let her go without a word. He felt 
strangely oppressed, hot, and restless. He could 
settle to nothing. 

At one moment the thought of his room and the 
manuscripts he had brought with him almost attracted 
him; the next he turned from the suggestion of soli¬ 
tude and work with repugnance. 

And yet it was impossible for him to go back to 
the drawing-room; the sound of the dance music 
floating up to his ears made him wince. He was 
struck by the dramatic significance of the situation 
as he passed slowly down the stairs, hardly conscious, 
indeed, of where he was going. 

He had to his right hand a sick man, and to his 
left a sick heart; and below, heedless of both, were 
these strangers in the house, laughing and dancing 
as if there were no such things as illness or heartache 
in life! 

When he reached the hall again he made his way 
into the dining-room, and once there stood in front of 
the portrait of that child in the riding-habit 

After all, there was not such a vast difference be¬ 
tween Lou as she had been in those days and Lou as 
she was now. 
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Her voice had the same clear, childish note; her 
eyes had the same expression; she had grown a 
good deal, but as they had paced together under 
the trees out in the night he could have almost 
imagined that time had been set back by six years, 
and that it had been little Louisa Boyle who had 
been walking beside him. 

There came back to his mind now all sorts of 
memories of those old days, and clear out of these 
he recalled how once when he had arrived to spend 
a night at Halsingham, he had been just in time to 
lift Louisa from the saddle, where she had sat since 
daybreak, and she had been so tired that she had 
actually let him carry her through the hall and up 
the stairs. She had shut her eyes and pretended 
to sleep on this slow journey; she had looked so 
pretty resting in his arms! . . . He turned away from 
the picture now; his eyes were suddenly wet, his 
hands cold. In this moment he realised to the full 
what this home-coming signified, and his own im¬ 
potence to stand and protect her brought the truth 
before him with a rush, made clear something that 
had been lurking like a phantom in the shadows 
of his life these last three years, ever since she had 
been made Henry Deevenish’s wife—something he 
had never let himself see till now. 

“ Oh, God 1 ” he said to himself hoarsely, u to 
hold her in my arms again, to kiss the tears from 
her eyes!” 

He was trembling from head to foot, and he 
staggered a little as he went from the room back 
into the hall. 
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There was a hush in the drawing-room, then a 
few chords were struck, and a woman’s voice com¬ 
menced to sing. 

The butler and another servant came bustling to¬ 
wards the dining-room, carrying trays with glasses. 

“ If Mrs. Boyle asks for me,” said Chamham, “ will 
you tell her that I have gone to my room ? ” 

The rich, passionate notes followed him as if 
calling to him to return, but there was no charm 
in them for him; and the singer, though she put 
her soul into her song, felt that she sang to empty 
walls because he was not there to listen. 
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CHAPTER III. 

W HEN morning came, Mr. Chamham was out 
of his room and down very early. Early as 
it was, there was a dogcart waiting in the courtyard. 
Somewhere in the distance a church bell was ringing 
for early service. 

He lit a cigarette and sauntered up and down out¬ 
side. The groom had told him one of the ladies was 
, about to drive to the station. He did not know 
which, however. 

Lady Deeven ish came even sooner than Max had 
expected, and she did not evince any surprise at 
seeing him ; instead, he fancied that she was pleased. 

“ I am carrying away great spoil,” she said, holding 
out a basket—her bag had been brought down before. 
* I am so tired of new-laid eggs six months old, and 
so Ellen has been robbing the hen roosts. I feel 
rather barbarous cutting these poor things off before 
they have seen life. I expect every egg in London 
will rise in its wrath and cackle at me, or is it hens 
that cackle? It is so long since I was at school I 
have forgotten. . . . Max, you are not coming with 
me. ... I forbid it” 

“ Very sorry,” he said imperturbably, “ but I want 
to send a telegram if I can. That is the worst of a 
Sunday in the country,” he added; “one is so far 
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away from civilisation. If you don’t mind, I shall 
like to drive with you, and see after sending this 
wire myself.” 

“ I suppose I must believe you,” she said with a 
smile, “ but as a matter of fact I don’t” 

She climbed to the seat beside him. Her face had 
a calm expression, only the dark stains under the 
eyes told their own story. 

He took the reins, and they passed out of the 
stable-yard into the grounds. 

Louisa chatted like a bird, and gave him very 
little chance of speaking. Then all at once she 
changed, and lapsed into silence. He watched her 
cautiously as they drove along. She sat very still, 
but he noticed that she seemed to take a keen in¬ 
terest in the things they passed, and once she put 
out her hand and asked him to draw rein. 

“ That is where I came an awful cropper that day 
you raced me to the meadow. Do you remember? 
It was a very close thing; but I should have beaten 
you easily, you know, if I had not fallen, Max.” 

Her face was aglow with colour, and her lips and 
eyes were smiling. 

“You do remember, don’t you?” she asked him. 

He nodded his head. 

“ It was not an equal match,” he said. “You used 
to run like the wind in those days, and I wasn’t in it 
with you.” 

“ Oh, you weren’t half bad, really,” Louisa observed. 
“ I wonder if I could beat you now ? ” 

“ Shall we try ? ” he asked, smiling at her. 

She shook her head. 
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“ No time; I must not lose this train.” 

As they drove on she talked about the changes in 
her father’s property. 

“ I heard he was doing a lot to the lower grounds, 
but I did not imagine he would have cut down so 
much timber. It looks almost as though the place 
were for sale for building.” 

“ That is the idea, I believe,” said Max. “ Louisa,” 
he said a moment later, “my mother tells me that 
you never write to her and never go to see her.” 

Lady Deevenish laughed faintly. 

“ My dear Max, I am the most unsociable person 
in the world ; I go nowhere. I am always in hot 
water with someone or other because I forget to call, 
or invite to lunch, or do something in conventional 
fashion.” 

“ My mother does not wish to rank as an acquaint¬ 
ance only,” Chamham said hurriedly. “ She is fond 
of you, Louisa, and she is such a good soul. There 
is something so comforting and comfortable about 
her.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Lady Deevenish, “I 
remember now why I don’t go to see her; it is 
because some of the Deevenish people are always 
on your mother’s doorstep. I should not like Mrs. 
Chamham to have bloodshed in her pretty little 
house. And as it happens,” said Louisa the next 
moment, “neither you nor your mother have ever 
been near me when I have been in town, so I don’t 
think you need call me over the coals.” 

After this they said no more till the little station 
was reached. 
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He helped her down carefully, and noted that she 
was much taller than he had imagined, and much 
prettier than she had even promised to be. 

“ Louisa,” he began, but she was full of concern for 
her eggs. 

" I will have an omelette directly I arrive. Max, 
why don’t you come with me and have some too? 
But I forgot you are wanted at Halsingham, and you 
will have to go to church like a good little man. . . • 
Please say several prayers for me.” 

She passed through the small station door, and 
he followed her. He left the groom in charge of 
the horse, and carried her small possessions him¬ 
self. 

The morning was bleak, and he insisted on her 
remaining under shelter. She thanked him more 
than once for his kindly thought 

"You are much too good to me,” she said. "What 
can I do to show my gratitude ? ” 

" Promise to go and see my mother sometimes,” he 
answered. 

" If I promise I shall never go.” 

He looked at her colourless face, with its enchanting 
lips and wonderful eyes. 

" There is good in the world, dear, though just now 
you cannot see it,” he said unsteadily. 

" There was good in the world,” she answered him, 
“and so for that I am grateful. . . . ‘For what we 
have received the Lord make us truly thankful 1 ’ 
Max, why don’t you say ‘ Amen ’ ? ” 

A sleepy porter came out on the platform and 
clipped her ticket 
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They were silent till the train came round the 
curve, then they clasped hands. 

“Some day I will see your mother,” she said 
swiftly, “ but not now. ... I am not sure of what I 
shall do now. You know we never stay long in 
town. . . . Henry was planning a trip to Naples, 
but ... I don't know-” 

She got into a carriage hurriedly, and he stood at 
the door saying nothing. 

Words trembled on his lips, questions that were 
torturing his heart, yet he was silent. 

He felt like a coward to stand by and let her 
go in this way, yet what could he do? 

He stood on the platform long after the train had 
vanished out of sight, and was so hot with misery 
that the cold wind had no power to sting. Then he 
turned, and the groom sitting at his back was amazed 
at the speed with which Mr. Chamham drove back to 
the house. 

But when Mrs. Boyle fluttered into the breakfast- 
room an hour or so later, with any amount of excuses 
for her tardy appearance, she was greeted by her 
cousin in his usual lazy, good-humoured way. 

Charnham was, in fact, the only one left at the 
table, and he was reading the newspapers. 

He watched Maud as she ate a most excellent 
breakfast. 

She always looked her best in the morning. 
A little later on she would be, as Lady Caroline had 
said, a big woman; now her roundness was in¬ 
sinuating, and there was decided beauty in her full 
white throat. 
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" Louisa has gone; she went first thing this morn¬ 
ing/ 1 she said as she peeled a peach. " I feel a 
weight off my mind. I must confess I did not 
expect that she would be so amenable to reason.” 

Max said nothing; he folded the newspaper 
neatly. 

"And if she had been obstinate,” pursued Mrs. 
Boyle, "and had remained here, it would have been 
awfully tiresome for me, for, of course, I should have 
been obliged to tell Gerald, and he is so easily upset 
nowadays. I have been giving him his breakfast 
before I came down—that is really why I am so late. 
Max, I suppose you won’t go to church ? ” 

"No, thank you,” said Max decidedly. "This 
damp weather puts me in far too uncharitable a 
mood . . . besides, I have some work to do.” 

" More work,” said Mrs. Boyle, with resentment in 
her tone. " Why, I thought you did all your writing 
last night, when you went to your room so early. 
I shall have to go, of course,” she added, a little 
impatiently; "that is the worst of being a head of 
a house; one has to do so many tiresome things just 
for the sake of appearances.” 

" Ah! ” said Chamham, " you should have thought 
of these tiresome things before you rushed into 
matrimony. If you remember, I told you the future 
would not be all cakes and ale.” 

Mrs. Boyle bit her full underlip. She did not quite 
understand his tone, but she only laughed. 

" I am not grumbling; please don’t think so. ... I 
am quite satisfied with my lot” 

" Happy woman,” said Max Chamham. He had 
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an unaccountable desire to tease Maud this morning, 
so he asked a great many questions about her home 
and her sisters, things that he knew she detested in the 
most honest fashion, and he derived a certain amount 
of satisfaction from her vexation in consequence. 

It was quite a new departure for him to feel any¬ 
thing but the kindest feelings for Maud. He had 
always been kind to her. Not that he was blind to 
her faults, but that these same faults only made her 
pleasantly human. 

He had always forgiven the pretty woman her 
absolute selfishness, and even her lack of heart, 
because she was so pretty. 

Maud’s rejection of her humble belongings had 
been wholly comprehensible to him, and quite in keep¬ 
ing with her soft, depthless temperament Equally 
comprehensible had been the antagonism that had 
existed from the very beginning between Louisa and 
herself. 

It had been a battle between a strong, impetuous, 
honest will, a will that had known no law but its 
own from childhood, and a spirit of vanity, an am¬ 
bitious, selfish, and jealous vanity that would take no 
sharing terms. 

Even with so much warring in his heart now 
Chamham could not be wholly unsympathetic to 
Maud. He began unconsciously to plead for her 
again, as he had pleaded to his mother at the time of 
the marriage. 

After all, he said to himself, she had only done 
what ninety-nine women out of a hundred would 
have done. She had been an extremely pretty, 
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useless girl, a marvellous chance had come in her 
way, and she had grasped that marvellous chance 
with open hands. It was poor Louisas misfortune 
that she had not seen her father’s marriage in this 
practical light 

And so little by little his desire to annoy Maud, 
to disturb her pink and white complacency, melted 
away, even though she continued to talk about 
Louisa. It was very evident that Mrs. Boyle was 
greatly relieved that Lady Deevenish had gone so 
quietly. Chamham folded the newspaper into a still 
smaller compass, and flapped it against the arm of 
his chair as he listened to this sentiment expressed 
in different ways. He appeared rather bored, and 
seeing this, Maud would have changed the con- 
versation only that the servants came into the room 
at that moment to clear the table, and Charnham 
took himself and his newspapers into the hall, where 
a cheery fire was blazing, and he had a good view 
of all that came and went 

He found a faint amusement in hearing the various 
different reasons given by the various different guests 
for shirking church. Lady Caroline was about the 
only honest one of the deserters. 

“ My dear,” she exclaimed, when Mrs. Boyle came 
down the stairs, exquisitely dressed in grey velvet 
and chinchilla, conspicuously carrying a gold-mounted 
church service, “ I never go to church in the country 
on principle, especially at this time of year. Country 
churches are always either too hot or too cold, and 
country sermons disturbing. Because,” she explained, 
as she settled herself into a comfortable chair the 
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other side of the hall fireplace, “ because, there being 
nothing to distract one, you see one is obliged to 
listen, and whether it is borrowed or invented there 
is sure to be something disquieting in a sermon to 
a nature like mine. I always apply every example 
to myself just as I always imagine I am possessed 
of every disease. Besides I fill up the brougham; 
now Miss Alder and yourself will just be comfortable 
without me.” 

Of course Mrs. Boyle smiled and said pretty 
things, but as she and the American girl, passed 
out Lady Caroline laughed softly to herself. 

“What a farce the whole thing is!” she said to 
Charnham. “Oh, I don’t mean church; I mean 
tradition. The sort of things that must be because 
they must be.” 

“You had different views last night,” said Cham- 
ham. He felt rather like the Irishman who is 
supposed to trail his coat behind him for somebody 
to tread upon it 

He roused Lady Caroline as he had intended 
doing, and for the next quarter of an hour they 
had a lively argument. At the end of that Lady 
Caroline, conquered, though unconvinced, glanced 
with sympathy at Charnham’s tired face. 

“ The fact is I am lost when I am away from my 
usual haunts,” he explained when she made some 
remark about his look. “ Who in their sane senses 
could choose life away from a big centre ? Give me 
London at any time and in any weather! . . . Can 
anything be more awful than a country Sunday?” 

“You ought to try those new Swedish exercises,” 
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said Lady Caroline; “ they tell me they are wonder¬ 
fully good for the liver, far better than dieting, and 
less disagreeable.” 

Max laughed. 

“My liver is all right, thank you, Lady Caroline” 
he said. 

She had done him good. She had such a whole¬ 
hearted belief. It was invigorating to meet with one 
so prosperous, as it were, in the sounder qualities of 
human nature. 

“ So is mine,” said Lady Caroline, “ although, if one 
were to believe all one hears, I ought to be dead and 
buried by now, and put under a monument of all the 
sweetstuff I have devoured in my life. I am so fond 
of sweets, Max. I always carry half a pound of 
chocolate about with me, and it never does me any 
harm. I believe half the people who complain of 
their liver have themselves to blame. Now I never 
worry. I avoid calamities, of course, but if they 
come I accept them, and if I feel ill I consult a 
doctor. It is part of my child-like faith,” Lady 
Caroline said, with a laugh, “ to believe absolutely 
in any new treatment prescribed for me. A long 
time ago I refrained from reading what my doctors 
wrote; a little knowledge is dangerous; a little faith 
is so good for the digestion.” 

Charnham rose here and declared he must go 
to his work. He put a large screen round Lady 
Caroline’s chair, found her a comfortable footstool, 
and bequeathed her his Sunday newspapers. 

Maud had sent a groom in early to the nearest 
town for them. 
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“ I must say/* Max said as he noticed witn wnat 
surprise Lady Caroline looked at these, “that our 
present hostess does all in her power to make a 
country Sabbath possible.” 

“ She is a dear thing,” said Lady Caroline. * Oh, 
Max, I want you to do what you can to help that 
American girl. She sings delightfully, and she has 
a sparkle about her that is national perhaps rather 
than individual, but none the less pleasant for all 
that” 

“ I am already very much interested in Miss Alder,” 
said Max. 

“Are you?” said Lady Caroline. “That is kind 
of you.” 

She felt tempted to tell him that the interest was 
more than reciprocated, but though she had never 
married she was still good-natured, and she really 
liked Adelaide Alder. 

Thanks to his work in a great measure, Chamham 
got through the Sunday somehow. He had a 
passage of arms with Brinkney after lunch, and 
that cleared the atmosphere a little.. Then one of 
the other guests staying in the house approached 
him later in the day with a manuscript in his hand, 
which he asked Max to read some time or other. 

“I don’t want to bother you now, of course, 
Mr. Charnham,” he said, “but I thought if you 
would not mind throwing this into your bag you 
might find time to look at it in a spare moment, and 
tell me if it is any good.” 

He was rather a pretty-looking boy (Mrs. Boyle 
always had a surrounding of unfledged admirers). 
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and Charnham took his manuscript at once; for he 
was the least conservative editor in the world, and 
eagerly fished in new waters for fresh contributors. 
When he went to his room to dress for dinner, he lit 
a cigarette and scanned the manuscript the boy had 
given him. To his amazement he found it good, 
very good indeed, and this fact in itself was sufficient 
to send him back into the old groove of thought and 
feeling. It was like putting on a well-worn coat and a 
pair of old slippers, this return to his usual condition. 
For to find himself hankering like a schoolboy after 
remembrance, torturing himself with futile questions, 
yearning with something like pain for the impossible, 
had been a novel and a most unsettling sensation. 

When he got down to dinner he wore a distinctly 
brighter look. He had borrowed a little of Lady 
Caroline’s practical faith. 

“ After all, no doubt I am making a mountain out 
of a molehill, 1 ” he said to himself, “and things are 
not so bad with Louisa. At least one thing is 
certain; she is not the only poor child who learns 
to spell the word marriage as mistake. It is a good 
thing she went away. It is so hard not to be 
influenced by a personality like hers.” 

This was a very prosaic and comfortable train of 
thought, and it carried him well through the dinner, 
where, fortunately, he sat with his back to the child 
in the riding-habit, and had Adelaide Alder on his 
right hand to keep up his spirits when they might 
have flagged; but after dinner, unluckily for Cham- 
ham’s peace of mind, he happened to come across 
Ellen. 

E 
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He had gone up to make some personal inquiries 
about Mr. Boyle, who was still unable to leave his 
room, and as he turned thoughtfully away from the 
sick man’s door, he met a spare, black-robed figure 
hurrying along the passage. It was Ellen. She had 
on her bonnet and cape. 

“I was just going to shut the windows in Miss 
Lou’s room,” she said hurriedly; “ I remember I left 
them open this morning.” 

Charnham frowned. 

Back with a gallop came that clamouring trouble, 
that new fever of unrest, that yearning that was like 
a pain. 

Ellen’s face was tear-stained, her lips were not 
very steady. 

He said nothing and would have passed on, but 
she stopped him. 

“Mr. Charnham, sir,” she said in a low voice, 
“ may I speak to you ? ” 

She looked about her nervously, and then pushed 
open the door of the room that had sheltered Louisa 
the night before. 

“ Come in here, sir,” she said hurriedly. 

Max hesitated. He even trembled. 

To stand within these walls seemed to draw him 
so close to Louisa. He entered the room as one 
would enter a sacred place. 

There was a little gas flickering; Ellen turned it 
up, and then sat down. 

“Sir,” she said, “I have just come back from 
London. I begged and entreated Miss Lou to let 
me go with her this morning, but you know what 
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she is. The kindest creature that ever lived, but 
stubborn too. She wouldn’t let me go; she just 
forbid it. Well, sir*’—Ellen began to take off her 
gloves—“ I let her go, but something was burning me 
here ”—she struck her heart—“ something called me 
after her. I didn’t say a word to a soul, but I walked 
to Braston, and I got up to London by a slow train. 
I—I was afeared for her, sir; she’s a proud spirit, is 
Miss Louisa; but when something really bends her 
it goes very hard with her, sir. I shan’t never forget, 
I shan’t, the way she took the news of her father’s 
marriage four years ago! ” 

Charnham stood like a figure of stone and looked 
at the woman. Her excitement, her agitation in¬ 
fected him. 

He waited for her to go on. She took off her 
bonnet and began rolling up the strings in neat 
fashion with mechanical fingers. 

“They didn’t ought to have sent her back from 
here, sir,” she said when she could speak; “ this is 
her home; she was here before Mrs. Boyle came, 
and it’s her proper place. I never knew how proper 
till I went and saw the hell she’s living in! ” 

Charnham stepped back with a sudden exclama¬ 
tion, put out his hand and steadied himself by the 
brasswork of the bedstead. 

“What do you mean ? ” he asked. 

“ I can hear the shouting in my ears now,” said 
Ellen, getting up and moving about her. “ He’s got 
keepers, sir; he’s been mad drunk this past fortnight, 
and she, poor lamb! ... why, they’ve had to keep her 
from him! ... It weren’t her as told me; it was the 
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butler. He said, when he found as she had gone 
away last night, he just thanked God! and when 
he opened the door to her this morning he almost 
begged her not to come in. You should have heard 
him speak of her, sir! If she did do wrong, as she 
said herself last night, poor child, in rushing away 
and marrying the first man as asked her, well, she’s 
took her punishment well!... It’s been going on this 
past year or so, and it’s always been the same thing, 
and she’s stood and tried to shut the door, as it were, 
so as no one should know. That’s so like Miss 
Louisa; ain’t it, sir ? ” 

“ Did you see her ? ” asked Charnham in a strangely 
clear voice. 

Ellen paused. She dabbed her eyes with her 
handkerchief rolled into a ball. 

“Yes, sir. She was sitting in a little room down¬ 
stairs. She was most angry with me for having gone. 
I just entreated her to let me stay, but she wouldn’t 
let me. She said she wasn’t afraid now, and that she 
didn’t know what made her so silly last night; and 
then she says so bravely, ‘You see, I did wrong, 
Ellen; he’s my husband, and he’s been very, very 
good to me, poor man; and I ought never to have 
done what I did last night.’ ” 

There was a silence in the small room. 

The man’s strong hand gripping the brass rail shook 
as though he were using some tremendous force. 

“You should not have left her,” he said in that 
same strange voice. 

“ Pd only have worrited her, sir, if I’d a-stayed,” 
said Ellen. 
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Then she looked at Chamham. 

Humble, ignorant woman as she was, she seemed 
to feel that she had hurt him terribly. 

“ I do ask your pardon, sir,” she said involuntarily; 
" I don’t know what come to me to speak to you and 
tell you all this, but it’s been such an upsetting day, 
and I know you’re a friend.” 

Max took his hand away from the bedstead; it 
felt cold and numb. 

He turned—he hardly knew how—to the door, 
saying no word to Ellen, for no word was possible 
to him. 

He felt as if he had passed out of some suffocating 
atmosphere when he found himself in the passage 
going towards his own room. 

All the matter-of-fact bricks he had been piling 
one upon another throughout the day had fallen with 
a clatter about him; all the practical teaching, the 
common-sense arguments left him. He was back in 
the night before, out in the cold and the wind, clasp¬ 
ing her hand and asking her to let him serve her! 

Why had she not told him that it was fear, actual 
bodily fear, that had driven her back to her old home 
for shelter ? Why not have opened her heart to him 
that morning ? 

He honoured her for her loyalty (as who could 
deny her this honour?), but he could not but re¬ 
proach her because she had denied him confidence. 

When he reached his room he opened his dressing- 
bag and swallowed a little brandy from a flask which 
he always carried when he travelled. Then he sat 
down and tried to calm himself. 
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It was no new thing to him to realise that her 
husband had dragged her down, neither had he 
needed Lady Caroline to enlighten him on certain 
facts connected with Deevenish. 

He remembered now how, shortly after they were 
married, he had seen Sir Henry and his wife at the 
opera, and a chance acquaintance standing beside 
him had admired Lady Deevenish very openly. 

“ Looks scarcely more than a child,” this man had 
said, “and yet she is Harry Deevenish’s wife! In 
God’s name how did she come to choose him ? ” 

And Max had answered with a cynicism that was 
far from him to-night 

“ My dear fellow, God and marriage have no con¬ 
nection nowadays ” 

He remembered also how he had once gone to dine 
with Sir Henry and Lady Deevenish, and how he 
had never found it possible to repeat the experience. 

Why had he let her go away that morning ? Why 
not have used his influence to obtain for her the 
protection, the shelter she must have needed so 
terribly ? 

He knew her well enough to be certain that it was 
not only this physical fear that had assailed her; 
there must have been so much else to torture her. 
As a child she had been ultra-sensitive. 

What stories of humiliation and mental suffering 
must not have been written in her fair young life 
in these past three years! 

Rising, he paced to and fro, with his face in his 
hands for a time. The brandy had driven away 
that awful oppression about the heart, but it made 
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his blood run like fever in his veins for a time. The 
moment of self-abandonment was slow in passing, 
but it began to pass after a time. To youth there 
would have been no limit to such misery, but Max, if 
deprived of the ecstasy, the delirium, the despair of 
youth, had something safer in their places. 

He could sit like a physician with his finger on his 
pulse, and quote to himself what sedative to take, 
and by degrees calm himself and bring philosophy 
back. For the game of life would go on just the 
same, though Louisa's heart and pride were in the 
dust, and he who loved her might not dare to stoop 
and put them in the sunshine again. 



CHAPTER IV. 


M RS. BOYLE was in her maid’s hands the next 
morning at an hour that was unusually early 

for her. 

Charnham had said “ good-bye ” to her the night 
before, and had asked if he might have some¬ 
thing to take him to the station to catch the first 
express up to town, but though he had said “ good¬ 
bye,” Mrs. Boyle did not intend that to be his 
farewell. 

General breakfast was ordered for an hour later, 
but she would breakfast with Max. 

She put on her prettiest morning dress. 

It was perhaps a little bit elaborate, but the colour 
suited her so well, and then she was what is called 
picturesque—that is to say, she always wore her 
throat exposed, and had plenty of jewels on in the 
daytime. 

She looked at herself admiringly. 

Her skin was really beautiful, and in certain lights 
she had never seen anything prettier than her hair; 
the shell-pink shade of her gown suited her to 
perfection. 

She had a little plan in her mind as she dressed. 

“ I am sure a week in town would do Gerald no 
harm,” she mused; “ and then it is ages since I saw a 
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theatre or had a nice dinner. If I tell Gerald that 
he ought to consult a specialist he will go at once.** 
Then Mrs. Boyle frowned. “ I hope Max won’t be 
so serious this morning. I am sure he works too 
hard. If we are in town I shall make him take a 
little holiday.” 

Charnham’s bag was in the hall; his overcoat and 
gloves, stick and hat were waiting for him, and he 
was having a hearty breakfast when Mrs. Boyle 
appeared—an apparition in her delicate tea-gown. 

She did not see the frown that contracted the 
man’s brows as he rose to greet her. Maud was 
rather dense sometimes. 

She naturally imagined that he was enchanted at 
her thought, and she fluttered about him, ringing the 
bell for this and fussing about for that, and altogether 
irritating him almost beyond the verge of endurance. 

“ Do you remember,” she said, with half a sigh, as 
she insisted upon making his coffee, “when I gave 
you breakfast, Max, for the first time? It was 
a very different sort of breakfast though! Then 
everything was shabby and miserable. Oh, how 
miserable! ” 

Charnham threw down his table napkin and rose. 
He was very pale; there was so much expression 
concentrated in his brow and round his mouth, he 
might have seemed to have been suffering. 

“ Maud,” he said, * I am rather sorry you have 
reminded me of that visit to your old home. You 
bring to my remembrance the fact that it was through 
me you came to Halsingham, and for some reason or 
other I don’t care to remember that to-day.” 
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Mrs. Boyle rose too. A Chippendale mirror on 
the opposite wall threw back her reflection. Certainly 
the lines of her new gown were very good; they 
made her figure look quite girlish. 

“ My dear Max/* she said, and there was amaze¬ 
ment in her voice, “ what do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean/* said Charnham, turning and striking the 
coal with his heel, “that I don't think you realise, 
that you never have realised, the responsibility that 
rests upon you with regard to your husband's 
girl." 

* Mrs. Boyle was silent. Her eyes were downcast, 
and she traced imaginary patterns on the tablecloth. 
Standing thus, she looked very pretty, soft—almost 
helplessly so—and womanly. 

“ Will you explain ? " she asked in a low voice. 

“You ought not to have let Louisa go back 
yesterday," said the man doggedly. “ I—I have 
a presentiment that things are horribly bad with 
her. I repeat, you ought not to have let her go, 
Maud.” 

He left the fireplace and walked to the window, 
and the woman looked after him, and her face 
hardened, so that all the youth went out of it for 
a moment. 

“ I don't know what you have in your mind, Max," 
she said, “ but I don't think you are very just to me. 
I told you that Louisa herself confessed that she 
came down here on a sudden whim. Am I her 
master? One would think that you blamed me for 
everything. You may not believe it, but I did my 
best to persuade her not to marry Sir Henry. I told 
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her that she was much too young, that she had much 
better wait, but she would not listen to me, of course. 
Louisa was always detestably rude to me.” Then 
Mrs. Boyle sat down and crossed her arms. “ And 
why you should bother yourself so much about her 
I don’t quite understand,” she said. Then, in a very 
straightforward way, “Are you in love with Louisa?” 
she asked, her voice clear, almost shrill. 

The look on his face as he turned might have 
silenced most women, but she only laughed. 

“Well, my dear Max,” she said by way of ex¬ 
planation, “ you know your present interest is so—so 
peculiar; it is open to all sorts of constructions.” 

“Put what construction you like upon it,” said 
Chamham hotly. Then he calmed himself. “ I only 
felt when I met her the night before last, Maud, that 
there was something very pitiful in seeing her creep 
back to this house, just as a child might run to 
shelter; and it hurt me too, Maud, to be quite 
straightforward with you, to realise that you should 
have been so blind to the pathos of this. It seems 
to me a miserable business! ” Then Charnham let 
loose a little of a man’s natural irritation. “ I came 
down here, hoping for a little quiet,” he said, “a 
little rest from the everyday worries and work, and 
I have had about the most disturbing couple of days 
that I have ever had in my life.” 

Mrs. Boyle’s lips trembled. 

She made a gallant effort, then she broke into 
tears. Instantly Charnham was disarmed. 

“ My dear child, don’t! ” he said. “ Of course I 
don’t mean to reproach you! . . . I am sure you 
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did what you thought right It is only-” he 

broke off. "You see how right I am always to 
refuse your invitations,” he said, with an attempt 
at jocularity. “ I am such a cross-grained individual 
nowadays. I am absolutely unfit for any society 
except my own.” 

But Mrs. Boyle wept on unrestrainedly. 

She quite spoiled her eyes, and she made Cham- 
ham feel as uncomfortable as she intended he should. 
To soothe her he brought out all the tenderness that 
so much endeared him to his mother, and before 
the butler came to warn him that the time was 
short he had succeeded in replacing the tears by a 
smile. 

Moreover he fell in readily with Maud's suggestion 
of a little jaunting together if she went to town, and 
when he went away he kissed her hand and patted 
it affectionately. 

"After all,” he said to himself, “it is a question 
of temperament. Maud could never possibly grasp 
such a difficult matter in its true light. I wish 
I had not been so hard on her, but I am a born 
muddler.” 

As she was escaping up the stairs the butler gave 
Mrs. Boyle a telegram. He pretended not to see 
that she had been crying, but he did see it, and 
drew his own conclusions accordingly. Having been 
a butler for thirty years or more, however, he was 
not in the least shocked. Servants have plenty of 
opportunity to study human nature, and the pretty 
wife of a sick man, old enough to be her father, is 
generally entitled to a certain amount of sympathy. 
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Her maid was absent when Mrs. Boyle reached 
her room, and her first care was to doctor her face. 
She was very hot and very angry; her smoothness 
and her softness were not visible just now. 

It would be rather hard to say what it was that 
attracted her in Max, or why he held her fancy more 
than any of the other men she knew, but certain 
it was that from the first day he had entered her 
life he had seemed desirable to her, and that this 
sentiment clung to her. 

In the beginning this had been easy enough to 
understand, for Max had brought such a new element 
into the commonplace, the almost sordid surround¬ 
ings of her girlhood; indeed his sympathy had in¬ 
stantly shaped itself into the practical solution to a 
problem that had been troubling Maud since she 
had been a child, being indeed the problem of how 
to get away from her home, how to shape a proper 
future for herself and her pretty face. 

She had naturally supposed that Max would have 
asked her to marry him, and it had been with almost 
open chagrin that Maud Barry had received, instead 
of a proposal, his suggestion that she should go out 
into the world and earn her bread. Even now Maud 
did not know exactly how to place herself in the 
regard of this man. Of course he admired her, and 
had certainly seemed very much upset, she remem¬ 
bered, when she had told him of her approaching 
marriage to Gerald Boyle, but not until this morning 
had Mrs. Boyle understood exactly why this should 
have troubled Charnham. The knowledge rather 
shook the fabric her vanity had built up, and his 
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words about responsibility rang unpleasantly in her 
ears. 

To a student of human nature, such as Charnham 
had grown to be, the character of this woman should 
have afforded interesting study for “ copy.” 

In everyday life there are certain well-worn facts 
which come up with the regularity of a revolving 
machine, and are as definite as the daylight, or as 
the evolution of matter. 

It is always the unexpected that must be expected 
to happen. Consequently Max should have gone 
below the surface a little, have probed beyond the 
superficial conviction that Louisa and her step¬ 
mother were bound to be out of sympathy, and 
have been warned by experience and all that his 
books had taught him. 

As it was, he had unwittingly turned a vain and 
small-natured woman into a definite enemy, and he 
had laid up for himself a goodly store of discomfort 
in the future. 

Mrs. Boyle bathed and powdered her face, and 
looked anxiously to see that her nose was growing 
less pink, and all the while her heart was full of new 
venom for her stepdaughter. It was not until she 
realised that she had the best of it, and that in the 
short interview in the girl's old bedroom she had 
wiped out a fair amount of old scores, that Maud 
allowed her temper to become even again. 

On the whole, too, when she reflected, she was not 
displeased at the little outburst between Max and 
herself. 

The reproach that he had been unkind to her 
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would draw him a little nearer, just as assuredly 
as those few straightforward words of hers would 
divide him completely from Louisa. 

And somehow even the thought that he should 
have a kindly feeling for Louisa angered Mrs. Boyle. 

There was the trail of the old jealousy in this. 

As the governess, Maud had hotly resented the 
camaraderie , the wonderfully good fellowship that 
had existed between Max the grown man and 
Louisa the child. She had desired to monopolise 
Max—he was her kinsman, therefore she had a 
theory that he ought to belong to her—and then 
she had been so grudgingly envious of all that 
had surrounded Louisa. The luxury of the life at 
Halsingham contrasted with the shabby, humble 
life from which she had come; the ease, the dignity, 
the real beauty of the girl she was supposed to 
train, contrasted with her own shy, provincial pretti¬ 
ness ; the knowledge that Louisa gave her but cold 
welcome, and that all her artlessness, her blushes, her 
helpless youth, in fact the whole armoury of her 
tricks was clearly comprehended by Gerald Boyle’s 
daughter, had been sufficient to charge Maud’s mind 
with anger, jealousy, and dislike. Even when the 
silent struggle had ended in complete victory for her, 
and she had seen her enemy shamed and beaten with 
incredulous grief, Maud nursed these feelings. She 
was not slow in devising ways to make Louisa taste 
her power, and one of the first things she had 
attempted when she had been made mistress of 
Halsingham had been to separate the girl from 
Max’s friendship. She had succeeded very well 
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So well, indeed, that Louisa’s isolation had carried 
disaster in it; for if circumstances had remained 
as they had been, and Chamham had been permitted 
to share the girl’s confidences, in all probability he 
might have been able to preserve her from a terrible 
mistake. 

Mrs. Boyle put down the hand-glass after a while 
and turned from the long mirror. 

The tear stains had left shadows under her eyes, 
but these were rather becoming than otherwise. She 
grew better tempered, and began to plan out all that 
she would do in town. 

She resolved to make the friendship with Lady 
Caroline Petersham a little stronger. 

Mrs. Boyle had not many London friends; she 
particularly wished now to have some mutual ac¬ 
quaintances with Max, so that there would always be 
houses available for meeting him. 

She was one of those sort of women who, as a 
child, would so much rather steal a chocolate from a 
box than have a box of chocolates given her. The 
mere suggestion of meeting Chamham in a sense 
clandestinely, of making perpetual demands upon 
his cousinship, and so of gliding almost imper¬ 
ceptibly into another and a more tender relationship, 
appealed very strongly to her. She determined to 
cement the new feeling that this morning’s episode 
had roused between them, by writing him a thought¬ 
ful little letter in which she would infer that she had 
taken to heart all that he had said about Louisa. 

“And I shall suggest,” she said to herself with 
a little laugh, “that he shall find some way in 
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which he and I together can do something to help 
Louisa.” 

She laughed. 

The game, such as it was, was certainly in her 
hand. 

Her maid came into the room at this moment, and 
Mrs. Boyle turned to go once again downstairs. As 
she did so, her maid stooped and picked up a tele¬ 
gram from the floor. 

“You have not opened this, ma’am,” she said. 

“ How stupid! ” exclaimed Mrs. Boyle, and she 
tore open the envelope. 

The maid, moving about the room putting things 
to rights, looked at her mistress a little curiously. 
She determined that there must be something very 
important in that telegram, for Mrs. Boyle was read¬ 
ing it again and again, and her face had a strange 
look upon it 

Suddenly Maud folded the telegram into a very 
small compass and walked from the room. She made 
her way to Lady Caroline’s apartments, and when there 
she sent the maid to ask if she could be admitted. 

“Tell Lady Caroline it is important, will you, 
please ? ” 

Lady Caroline was enjoying her breakfast She 
always had this meal in her room, and seated beside 
the fire wrapped about in a comfortable, quilted 
dressing-gown, she was reading her letters and the 
Morning Post . 

“Come in . . . come in,” she cried in her cheery 
fashion. “ How nice of you to come and chat with 
me . . . and how sweet you look in that pretty 
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gown!” Then she changed her tone. “But you 
look worried,” she said ; “ has anything happened ? ” 

“I have had bad news,” said Mrs. Boyle, with a 
sigh, and her fingers fidgeted nervously with the 
telegram. “They have telegraphed to say that 
Sir Henry Deevenish is dead—died last night in a 
fit of apoplexy.” 

Lady Caroline sank back in her chair. 

“And you call that bad news?” she asked drily. 
“Oh, of course, poor soul, I am sorry for him in a 
way, but he has been his own murderer, and death 
must be a happy release for him as well as for that 
poor child.” 

Maud Boyle bit her full lip a little impatiently. 

“ It seems to me very, very sad,” she said, “and I feel 
I ought to go to Louisa, poor girl! Gerald is not fit 
to do this, and I ought to take his place. I came to 
ask you if you would forgive me if I did so, and also 
to ask you to stay on here, dear Lady Caroline, as 
you intended to do? I shall try and get back to¬ 
morrow ; in any case I shall return the day after.” 

Lady Caroline agreed willingly to remain. 

“ Go, by all means,” she said ; “ I will make myself 
quite at home. I have not seen your husband yet, 
you know,” she said; “ and it is a long time since I 
have been in such comfortable quarters. I require 
very little persuasion, I can assure you, my dear 
Mrs. Boyle, to remain on indefinitely at Halsingham.” 

Maud smiled mechanically. 

An hour ago such words would have given her 
immense satisfaction, now the whole horizon of her 
future was shadowed by the knowledge that the only 
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creature she hated, and in a sense feared, had the 
upper hand of her again; for freedom, at all times a 
wonderful gift, could mean nothing more nor less 
than new life to Louisa. 

“ I will ask Miss Alder to stay here too/’ she said. 
“ The others were going back this morning anyhow, 
but you cannot be alone, dear Lady Caroline, and I 
know you like Miss Alder.” 

“ She amuses me, and I could listen to her singing 
all day,” said Lady Caroline, as she sipped her tea. 
“ Though she looks such a fragile piece of goods, she 
has a will like iron. It is about the best thing a 
woman can have who has to earn her bread. Now 
don’t worry about me, my dear; I shall be quite 
comfortable, and will look after things for you.” 

“ So good of you to be so kind,” Maud murmured, 
as she turned away. 

She went back to her own room, glanced at the 
clock, and hurried into a black gown. 

There was a train in an hour; she must catch that. 
It was pretty quick work, but she did all that she had 
to do, paid a visit to her husband’s room, and in¬ 
vented some excuse to him for her departure. To 
his manservant she gave the truth, but impressed 
upon the valet that Mr. Boyle must know nothing 
till her return. 

Selfish, and ailing, and feeble as he was, she knew 
that her husband would have felt that conventionality, 
if not affection, would demand his presence with his 
child at this time, and it was more the desire to avoid 
worry with him than to deny Louisa the pleasure 
that her father’s remembrance would signify, that 
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made his wife keep him in ignorance of what was 
passing. 

The morning was bright enough in the country, 
but there was a fog when Maud reached London, and 
she shivered more than once as she drove to the big, 
shabby-looking house that had been Louisa’s home 
whenever she had been in London. 

Lady Deevenish was walking the length of the 
bare-looking, old-fashioned drawing-room, where all 
the furniture was covered with holland wrappers, 
when the door was opened, and Mrs. Boyle made 
her appearance. 

The two women looked at one another for an 
instant in silence; then Mrs. Boyle spoke. 

“ I came at once, dear Louisa. We were dreadfully 
upset to receive your telegram.” 

“ I sent you no telegram,” Louisa said. “ There is 
no occasion why you should come.” 

“ Oh, was it not you who sent the telegram ? ” said 
Maud in her simplest way. u I thought it must have 
been you. Of course, you must be awfully upset 
Were you not glad I persuaded you to come back 
here, dear? It would have been so terrible for you if 
anything had happened while you were away—such 
a reproach, as it were.” 

Louisa turned and went on with her promenade 
up and down the room. She comported herself as 
though no one were present. Her manner and her 
look disconcerted Mrs. Boyle slightly, who was, as a 
matter of fact, never quite at her ease with Louisa. 
She sat down. 

“You must let me know what I can do to help 
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you,” she said after a long pause. “ I am afraid there is 
not much I can do, but there must be letters to write 
and telegrams and things. Perhaps it was silly of me 
to come,” added Maud with a sigh, “ but I felt you 
really could not be left alone at such a time as this.” 

“You are very kind,” said Louisa. “I have my 
servants and my lawyers; there is nothing that you 
can do now. Perhaps,” she laughed, “if you had 
come a few hours ago you might have found an 
opportunity for exercising your talents. Such a pity 
that Sir Henry is dead, isn’t it, and you have lost 
your chance of trying to make mischief? However, 
as there are any number of my husband’s family 
only too ready to hear nasty things about me, your 
journey may not have been wasted after all. I com¬ 
mend them to your attention. They will swarm 
about the house in the course of to-day.” 

She was still moving to and fro; her contempt was 
always hurtful. It was absurd, of course, but Maud 
had not even yet learnt the trick of meeting Louisa’s 
very outspoken repudiation of her quietly and in¬ 
differently. Now her cheeks flamed with colour, and 
the tears came to her eyes. 

“Why are you so unkind to me, Louisa?” she 
asked plaintively. “ Do try not to be so unjust. 
Won’t you believe that I am sorry for you ? Indeed 
and indeed I am sorry! ” 

Louisa’s walk had brought her at this juncture 
close up to the chair upon which Mrs. Boyle sat. She 
looked at the pretty woman, so smart and unmourning¬ 
like, though garbed from head to foot in black. 

“You know what I think of you—you have always 
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known my feeling towards you,” she said clearly. 
“To me you are a commonplace hypocrite and an 
odious intruder, and your nature is so abhorrent to me 
that I regard you just as I do a worm—something too 
wriggly, and soft, and disagreeable to be tolerated even 
on a garden path; so as one steps aside and leaves 
the worm to its own work, I leave you to yours. If 
you will allow me to advise you, you will go back to 
Halsingham this afternoon. That,” Louisa finished 
neatly, “will just give you comfortable time to have 
your little say to the Deevenish people. Sir Henry 
will be buried almost immediately.” 

Mrs. Boyle rose. She was trembling, her cheeks 
were still hot, but the tears had gone from her eyes. 

“I came here this morning without your father’s 
knowledge because I felt I wanted to show you some 
sympathy,” she said, “ and though I know your father 
would be dreadfully angry if he could know how you 
are treating me ... I shall remember only that you 
must be so miserable that you don’t quite know what 
you are saying and doing.” 

Louisa stood and looked at Maud thoughtfully as 
she turned towards the door. 

“ I suppose you have some purpose of your own to 
serve,” she said slowly ; “ that being so, pray remain. 
Will you give your own orders, please? The house 
is large, thank God! so we need not meet.” 

She laughed softly to herself as the door opened 
and Maud passed out. Then she turned and paced 
on and on. The room, with its holland covers and 
drawn blinds and its dingy look, seemed to Louisa 
the proper environment for her present mental condi- 
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tion. For she was very wretched. She had so many 
sorrowful and bitter thoughts clanging and clashing 
in her brain that she scarcely knew how to sort them 
out Her freedom said absolutely nothing to her 
in this moment; and though it was strange and 
almost unnatural, she felt this death in a way that 
suggested loss, even grief. Maud had launched her 
one blow very surely. Louisa could not bear to 
remember that secret visit to Halsingham. It 
seemed to her loyal heart that she had been capable 
of both cruelty and desertion. 

It was so hard to remember that she had failed after 
all in the duty she had set herself as a kind of sacred 
task, that she had thrown down her courage and turned 
for outside succour; harder still, and very hurtful, the 
knowledge that she could never make reparation. 

She caught her breath sharply once or twice, as 
though some pungent scent assailed her and choked 
her, and once she sat down and rested, for her limbs 
trembled. 

She was very hard on herself in this moment; but 
she had never given herself pity, had never made 
excuses for herself. On the contrary, she had always 
dealt mercilessly with herself about her marriage, 
seeing it in a clear light, and conscious that she had 
with her own hand drawn out the ugly story that 
had been written in her young life. 

When Sir Henry Deevenish had first stayed at 
Halsingham, she had regarded him only as a middle- 
aged man, just one of those various friends of her 
father’s to whom from time to time she had been 
called upon to play hostess in her girlish fashion. 
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She did not like him very much, neither did she 
dislike him; in fact she did not think about him 
at all; but later, after her father’s marriage, when 
he came again, she found herself gradually shrinking 
from him, and a strange fear like a thin, white mist 
began to circle about her whenever she was alone 
with Sir Henry. 

And yet Louisa had been grateful to him in a 
sense, for he had been very kind to her. He seemed 
to understand how her young, highly strung spirit 
suffered in these days; to know how terrible it was 
to the child to be set aside by the pretty young 
wife; to feel the hunger that assailed her for the 
old bond of tenderness to be given back to her. 
And though her delicate youth had drawn back 
unconsciously from his sympathy, she had been so 
lonely, so unhappy, she could not deny him grati¬ 
tude. It had been a succession of small sufferings 
that had driven her nearer to this sympathy. In 
those days Louisa had been untutored in heart sick¬ 
ness, and she did so many foolish things. . . . She 
saw that all so clearly afterwards! She was uncom¬ 
promisingly bitter with her fathers wife, she had fits 
of jealousy and futile recrimination with her father. 
Always a comfort-loving, a vain and a selfish nature, 
Gerald Boyle had become rejuvenated, with all his 
selfishness recharged under the influence of a late- 
born, indiscriminate passion, and his child’s craving 
for what was dead and gone was not only absurd 
and hysterical, it was distinctly distasteful. Louisa 
had been like a wild bird beating its wings against 
the cage, only to break the wings and leave the 
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cage intact When Sir Henry spoke, she sent him 
to her father, and she waited in a grim sort of way 
for the result of that interview. Would the know¬ 
ledge that the child who had once been all-para¬ 
mount with him was sought in marriage bring back 
for one moment the sense of responsibility, awaken 
the old tender, protective love? Would the lover 
in him give place for a moment to the father? . . . 
It was the hour in which Louisa’s life itself seemed to 
hang in the balance. 

Gerald Boyle was too delighted at the prospect 
of solving an uncomfortable problem to see anything 
strange or repugnant in Sir Henry’s proposal. Maud 
purred out congratulations and plunged into the 
business of the trousseau immediately; the whole 
atmosphere of her old home seemed charged with a 
kind of excitement and gaiety, and the heart of the 
young girl turned to stone in her breast This rejoic¬ 
ing at her departure shut the door on the manifold 
emotions that clamoured unceasingly against what 
was being done, and when she saw the haste with 
which her departure was being speeded, when once 
more she was forced to recognise the power of the 
woman who had supplanted her, she would have 
walked into an open grave rather than have remained 
at Halsingham. 

Hence it was that with a justice peculiar to her 
the girl always set the truth before her. 

Louisa hated what she called meanness in all 
things, and though that thin, white mist of maidenly 
and unconscious repugnance grew gradually into a 
fog that seemed to shut away the beauty and warmth 
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of the sun for ever, she never ceased to blame herself, 
and herself alone, for what was passing with her. 

It was this same spirit of justice and loyalty that 
made her determine early in her married life to play 
her part bravely ... to stand like a sentinel at the 
door of that life, and shut away intrusive curiosity 
and pity. She had been perfectly well aware that 
the world guessed only too shrewdly at what was 
passing beyond that door, but she wanted nothing 
from the world; least of all sympathy. Her life 
since her marriage had been lived without any 
friendship, and qualities that she had never dreamed 
she possessed, both good and bad, developed in this 
strange atmosphere. The knowledge that her father 
must have known what she had only learned after 
marriage, did much to poison the sweet springs of 
her naturally gentle, generous nature. 

There was no intercourse between her father and 
herself since the day she had left Halsingham. 
With her mother’s few relations she had never been 
closely in touch at any time, and after her father’s 
second marriage what intercourse there had been 
between Halsingham and the first wife’s family 
ceased altogether. 

Sir Henry had warned her that she must expect 
no friendship from his family, and indeed she had 
been quickly brought in contact with a new source 
of bitterness. Had she remained true to her real 
self, Louisa would have grieved at the jealousy and 
the resentment that was meted out to her, but she 
made no effort whatever to conciliate the Deevenish 
people; indeed, she denied them even the pretence 
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of good-fellowship, and only laughed when it came 
to her knowledge that all Sir Henry’s whims and 
peculiarities, in particular the incessant travelling, 
were laid at her door as so many crimes. 

If her husband would have expressed a desire for 
friendship with his family, Louisa would have left 
nothing undone to gratify this desire, but he wanted 
none of them. She carried her sense of duty and 
loyalty almost too far, but it was natural to her to go 
to extremes, and by degrees she became quite indif¬ 
ferent as to what these people thought or said about 
her. One thing was very certain, they could never 
judge her more harshly than she judged herself. 

In a vague sort of way she strove, poor child, to 
right the wrong she had done herself by finding a 
certain kind of happiness in tending the man she 
had married, and in giving him such protection as 
lay in her power. And her will to do this had more 
than once swept aside horror, conquered fear, and 
had carried her through such experiences as fall 
happily to the lot of few women, with a strength 
and a courage that had been phenomenal. It was 
the remembrance that this will should have failed 
her, should have driven her away from her post, that 
was so bitter for her to realise now. And then to 
have done what she had done! To have gone back 
to Halsingham ; to have asked for criticism ; to have 
put herself and her tortured pride at the mercy of 
Maud’s small spite; and to have done this for such 
a paltry reason, because of an aversion, a personal 
prejudice for one who was after all a mere passer¬ 
by in her life! Could anything have been more 
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childish, and when taken in comparison to all that 
had gone, more incomprehensible ? 

A tap at the door roused her. She brushed her 
eyes with her hands as her maid came in rather 
hesitatingly. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you, my lady,” she said, “ but 
Dr. Verick wants to know if you will speak to him.” 

Louisa's face changed in a swift way, she paused 
a moment, then sank into a chair. 

“ Certainly,” she answered; “ ask Dr. Verick to 
come here.” 

She closed her eyes and sat with her head leaning 
against the high chair back, and her feet tapping 
the ground, till the door opened again and a man 
came in. 

He was broadly built, but rather short, and the 
head was so massive that it seemed considerably out 
of proportion to the body. He looked shrewd and 
clever, but had no pretensions to grand looks. In 
fact he was very ordinary-looking, and his clothes 
were badly cut. He might have been anything 
between a tax collector and a commercial traveller. 

“ Thank you for seeing me, Lady Deevenish,” he 
said. 

"You have something to say to me?” said Louisa, 
with a query in her voice. She sat forward, but did 
not give him her hand. 

Though she did not ask him to do so, he drew 
a chair nearer and sat down also. 

"I want to chat with you about yourself," he 
answered. “ They tell me you have had no food to¬ 
day. You will serve no good purpose by getting ill.” 
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“ I don’t know who has been speaking about me,” 
said Lady Deevenish coldly, “ but I assure you I am 
perfectly well, Dr. Verick.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully. 

“You ought to get away as soon as possible,” he 
said. “I suppose there will be a good deal to do 
before you can manage this? You may not con¬ 
sider that you are ill,” he added the next moment, 
“but my professional eye can see that you are not 
well.” 

“ I hate talking about myself,” said Louisa. She 
got up. “I thought you would have other matters 
to discuss,” she said. 

“ No,” said Dr. Verick quietly, rising also, “ I have 
nothing else to discuss with you now.” 

There was silence in the big room. 

Lady Deevenish had turned and walked away 
from him. 

She drew her breath sharply once or twice; it was 
plain that she was irritated and annoyed by his 
presence. The man seemed impervious to this. 

“ I beg that you will rest,” he said, breaking the 
pause. “ I feel anxious about you. You have been 
so brave, Lady Deevenish, you have endured wonder¬ 
fully, but the strain on your nervous system has been 
too great. I wish you would let me prescribe for 
you.” 

The way Louisa turned and looked at him was 
almost curious. Then she answered him hurriedly. 

“ I want nothing, thank you. Medicine never 
does me any good. As soon as I can I shall get 
away.” 
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He took up his hat and walked towards her. 

“ Well, undoubtedly that will be better than any 
prescription of mine,” he said. 

It would have been impossible for him not to have 
remarked her coldness of manner, yet he did not 
seem to pay any attention to it. 

“ Have you made your plans? ” he asked. 

“No,” she answered him, “why should I make 
plans ? The world is open to me. I can go round 
it, and under it, and through it—and even out of 
it if I like.” 

He caught his breath; it sounded almost like a 
sigh. 

" I am sorry that I can do nothing for you, Lady 
Deevenish,” he said; “ I feel quite lost now that 
my patient has gone.” Then he went on more 
quietly, “ I am glad to hear your stepmother is here. 
You need friends about you at such a time as this. 
May I venture to ask you to send for me if there 
is the least thing I can do?” 

When the door was closed and she was alone 
again once more, Louisa stood for a moment with 
a sharp frown contracting her brows. Then she 
walked to the fireplace and rang the bell. 

When the butler came she gave him her orders. 

“ Warden,” she said, “ I am going to my bedroom. 
I will see no one. Understand, no one . I want 
neither letters, nor telegrams, nor cards brought to 
me. Say that I am ill—say what you like ; only see 
that I am undisturbed. Everything is, as you know, 
in the lawyers* hands . . . and if anyone wants to 
know anything they must go to the lawyers.” 



CHAPTER V, 


W HEN she had smoothed out her ruffled 
plumage after her interview with Louisa, 
Maud found the position almost agreeable. She 
struck just the right note, and the servants seemed 
to be relieved of some tremendous tension when 
this charming woman, with all the full parade of 
conventionality, took her place in the house. 

Mrs. Boyle scribbled many notes and sent many 
telegrams. 

She won Warden’s confidences and was so sym¬ 
pathetic that he found himself regretting that Lady 
Deevenish should be alone in her room. 

Of course Maud knew all there was to know. 
She was given graphic accounts of Sir Henry’s 
peculiar habits, and of his last attack in particular, 
and her curiosity was aroused by the mention of the 
doctor, who appeared to have been the constant 
medical adviser of the dead man. Other medical 
men had been called in, of course, but Dr. Verick 
had been the one in charge. 

Mrs. Boyle expressed a desire to see this Dr. 
Verick if he should come again. She had missed 
him in the morning, but Warden informed her that 
the doctor had said that he would return later in the 
day to make personal inquiries for Lady Deevenish. 
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Further, Mrs. Boyle said that if any of the family 
wished to see her she was ready to receive them, 
and she also said with her pretty smile that Lady 
Deevenish had asked her to see others who might 
come. 

“Mr,—Charnham,” she said, pausing as though 
she were not quite sure of the name, “ let me know 
if a Mr. Charnham calls, please. ,, 

Seated in a shrouded room, in which the fire was 
the only suggestion of life, Mrs. Boyle played a r61e 
that was decidedly sympathetic to her. One after 
another the relatives of the dead man came to the 
house. Louisa had described their feelings towards 
her pretty acutely. 

But Mrs. Boyle approached them cautiously. 
They did not appeal to her. She found them un¬ 
interesting and self-engrossed. They did not seem 
to realise how pretty she was, nor how important, 
and they played their parts very badly. There 
was almost a lack of decency too in the way the 
Deevenish family discussed “dear Henry's” probable 
arrangements. 

Nevertheless as the hours wore on, Maud found 
herself catching the infection of the moment 

Sir Henry Deevenish had been a rich man; the 
prospect of Louisa free and mistress of all his wealth 
was naturally one that gave uneasiness to all those 
who kept a jealous eye on Lady Deevenish. 

There were innumerable other callers throughout 
the day, for Sir Henry Deevenish had been a public 
man, and his wife would have been a popular woman 
had she allowed the world to approach her. 
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All the cards and messages and telegrams were 
brought to Mrs. Boyle. She quickly found the name 
of her aunt, Mrs. Charnham, but there was nothing 
from Max—not even a card. That signified to her 
that he intended to see Louisa, if possible, and 
towards the close of the afternoon, when she was 
resting after her self-imposed duties. Warden brought 
in a letter. 

“ Mr. Charnham left it himself, ma’am,” he said, 
“and will call to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Boyle. “I suppose you 
told him that Lady Deevenish was seeing no one ? ” 

“ He did not ask to see her ladyship,” said the 
butler; “he only left that note.” 

When she was by herself Mrs. Boyle sat turning 
that closed envelope over and over in her hand. The 
fact that she could care so much, that the mere sight 
of his handwriting addressed to another was hurtful, 
was something of a revelation to Maud. 

She hesitated for a little while, but, finally, prudence 
went to the wall, and she opened the letter. It was 
very short Max merely wrote to place his friendship 
at Louisa’s disposal. 

“I don’t suppose that there is very much that I 
can do,” his letter said, “but if there is anything, 
I beg that you will not forget me. I hope that you 
are resting, and taking every care of yourself.” His 
initials were at the bottom. There was a lack of 
ceremony about the letter that said much, far too 
much to Mrs. Boyle. She tore it into small pieces, 
and then flung these pieces into the fire. She did not 
quite see how she was going to stand for ever between 
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Louisa and this friendship, but she could certainly 
make the most of her present opportunity. 

When the hot fire of jealousy had burned down a 
little Maud felt depressed. The house was cheerless 
in the fullest sense of the meaning. If she left her 
armchair, she was sure to meet some mysterious- 
looking person gliding about, whom her instinct told 
her had connection with "the funeral; indeed, Mrs. 
Boyle was tempted more than once to turn tail and 
go home. 

She passed a wretchedly dismal evening, and the 
knowledge that she was sleeping in a house where 
the dead was lying was enough to spoil a night’s 
rest. 

When she came in contact with the butler next 
morning she let him understand by inference that 
she had seen his mistress. It appeared that Lady 
Deevenish had no sort of message to give to any¬ 
one. 

“ So,” said Mrs. Boyle, “ you ha,d better make some 
excuse. If anyone comes to-day who wrote yester¬ 
day—for instance, Mr. Charnham—say that Lady 
Deevenish has had all her letters, and will answer 
them in due course.” 

“That will stop Max coming,” she said to herself, 
" for he will wait for an answer, and he will have to 
wait a long time.” 

When this had been arranged, Maud resolved to 
avoid the funeral. 

She went without attempting to approach Louisa 
again. 

Late the next day, when the house was quiet 
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again and all the crowd of black-garbed people had 
departed, Max Charnham called. Though he had 
scarcely expected a message, since she had not 
written, he was nevertheless disappointed when the 
butler told him there was no note. 

“ Her ladyship has given me no message, sir,” said 
Warden; “ she is in her room. Shall I tell her that 
you have called again ? ” 

“ No,” said Max hurriedly,“you need not; I expect 
she will write to me in due course.” 

He walked away in the dusk, and tried to drift 
back into his customary philosophical mood, but it 
was difficult to make pretence to himself when in 
reality his heart was on fire. 

“ I am a brute,” he said once; “ it is brutal to feel 
glad that the life has gone out of any human crea¬ 
ture.” But he knew he was saying empty words; he 
was glad, overwhelmingly glad. He felt that life had 
a new and an unsuspected beauty now that fate had 
come forward to give her tardy protection, and that 
Louisa was free. 

He walked to and fro in the neighbourhood of her 
house for a long time; it gave him the most exquisite 
sense of pleasure to feel that he might be near her, 
even in this far-off way. 

Of course he was prepared, so he told himself, to 
find her shy in accepting his friendship, for they had 
a great many threads to pick up. 

Then, again, though so little altered in look, she 
was in reality much changed, an absolutely different 
creature to that happy, strong-willed girl who had 
reigned at Halsingham. 
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Charnham had an uneasy sensation upon him as 
he tried to picture her present mental condition. 

Ellen’s story had thrown light on the darkness, 
and he had thought about Louisa so much these last 
forty-eight hours that he seemed to be in touch with 
her, and so to know what was passing in her heart at 
this moment. The reaction that freedom would bring 
must be inevitably great 

Max suddenly feared for her, he hardly knew why, 
but it was a natural impulse that made him hail 
a hansom and cause him to be driven to his mother’s 
house. 

“Men are always clumsy,” he said to himself; 
“ and we have drifted so far away from the old days 
that I can hardly expect to be of any use. Per¬ 
haps she will see my mother; at any rate, I know 
that mother will go to her if she has not already 
been. She has always had a very tender place in her 
heart for Louisa.” 

There was a great resemblance between Max and 
his mother; both were quiet, reserved, and self- 
reliant, but perhaps the woman had less of nervous¬ 
ness in her, as the word is translated in these latter 
days. She was very rarely prejudiced, and her charity 
was liberal, though her convictions were rooted in 
iron. 

Max dined with his mother on an average once 
or twice a week. He was not expected this evening, 
but he was none the less welcome, and though he 
adopted an air of indifference as he spoke of Louisa 
and all that was passing with her, he unconsciously 
made confession of all that was passing within him- 
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self, and his mother garnered that confession into 
her own heart and cherished it there. 

It was a new thing for these two to discuss Lady 
Deevenish, for long ago it had been tacitly under¬ 
stood between Max and his mother that Louisa and 
her marriage should not be discussed. Other people 
spoke of Lady Deevenish, of course, and chance 
occasionally brought Louisa and Mrs. Charnham 
together. Whatever may have been the impression 
left upon the older woman by these meetings, she 
confided none of them to her son; but whenever 
she heard that he had been down to Halsingham, 
and had been flattered and feted by Mrs. Boyle, his 
mother had a curious little pang at her heart which 
would have grieved Max had he known of it As 
it was he had always been a little vexed that his 
mother and Mrs. Boyle had never been friends. He 
felt he understood to-night, what he had failed to 
understand all this time, that his mother’s sympathy 
was so entirely with Louisa, that it alienated her 
from one who belonged to her by right of kin. 

When Mrs. Charnham told Max that Mrs. Boyle 
was with Louisa now, his face lit up for a 
moment. 

“ Oh, I am very glad! ” he said, and his tone was 
so honest, his expressions so sincere, that his mother 
looked at him with half a smile. 

“ Does it seem to you then possible that Maud can 
be helpful in this moment ? ” she asked. 

“Who knows?” answered Max. “At least she 
shows a good intention, and believe me Maud can 
be awfully good and kind, mother.” 
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"I am sure of it,” said Mrs. Charnham, in her 
quiet way; “she exudes a kind of goodness. The 
question is whether it is the particular brand of 
goodness that will be beneficial to Louisa, especially 
just now.” 

Max got a little testy. 

“ I think Maud has done her duty in going,” he 
said. “Louisa ought not to be left alone, and 
Boyle appears to be absolutely helpless nowadays. 
I confess I should feel intensely glad if these two 
women could come together.” 

Mrs. Charnham smiled again. 

Her son's simplicity touched her. It was evident 
he had not the least idea that what he wished was 
impossible. 

After this they left Louisa and her affairs, and 
talked on other matters, which centred chiefly in 
and about the paper. 

But when Max was going an hour or so later, his 
mother spoke again of the girl who was so dear to 
them both in different ways. 

“I wonder,” she said, “what has been arranged? 
I mean, I wonder if Louisa will inherit everything ? 
If so,” Mrs. Charnham added, “ I am afraid I shall be 
in for a bad time with Elinor Jameson.” 

“ I hate that woman,” said Max, with a frown. 

/‘She is not exactly a woman to be hated,” said 
Mrs. Charnham thoughtfully; “ she is an interesting 
study in her way, showing how distorted and bitter 
the human mind can become when exposed for so 
many years to the blight of poverty. It has always 
been a fearful struggle with Elinor since her husband 
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died, and of course her brother's marriage signified 
an enormous difference to her.” 

“ I have no pity to waste on her,” said Max; “ she 
is the type of woman I abominate—cringing and 
avaricious.” 

“Yet not selfish,” said Mrs. Charnham, with some 
warmth. “Her whole thought is for her children, 
and I can forgive a woman much who cares so 
heartwholedly for her children. Must you leave me, 
dearest? Well, I will go again to-morrow, and I 
will try to see Louisa. You shall hear from me after 
I have been. ... I hope she will see me.” 

But Mrs. Charnham’s voice was doubtful, and as 
Max drove back to his chambers in the cold fog he 
shivered, for he felt that there was too much reason 
to doubt. 

He watched eagerly for a letter from his mother, 
and late the following afternoon he received it. 

Mrs. Charnham wrote that she had called, and had 
asked to see Lady Deevenish, but the butler had told 
her that his mistress had already left town. Louisa’s 
movements seemed to be wrapped in mystery; she 
had not taken her maid, and from the orders that she 
had given, Mrs. Charnham gathered that she might 
be away months, or might return at any moment. 

At the close of her letter Mrs. Charnham spoke of 
Sir Henry Deevenish’s will, by which it appeared 
that everything had been left to his widow, not even 
a legacy to a servant, or a souvenir to any one of his 
relations. 

“ I cannot help being a little sorry for this,” wrote 
Mrs. Charnham; “ I am afraid it will stir up so much 
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bitterness. We who know her so well can easily acquit 
Louisa of any knowledge of this; but already there 
is a whisper of dark and undue influence in the 
family, and matters are sure to be made disagreeable 
for Louisa in some way or other. I am sorry not to 
have seen her, sorry too that she should have gone 
without a word; but after all she is no longer the 
child we used to know, and doubtless she has out¬ 
grown her sympathy for us.” 

Max was dining at his club, and as he walked 
there with his mother’s letter resting in his pocket, 
he felt tired and old. If he had wished to do so, it 
seemed impossible to escape mention of Louisa’s 
name. Sir Henry’s will had become publicly known, 
and a good many people were surprised at the 
amount of money he had left. The matter was being 
discussed at the club. 

After he had made a pretence of eating his dinner. 
Max went into the reading-room and glanced at the 
evening papers. 

He had a ticket in his pocket for a concert, at 
which Adelaide Alder was to sing; she had scribbled 
him a little line in the morning, announcing that she 
had returned from Halsingham, and reminding him of 
his promise to go and hear her sing on this occasion. 

He felt far away from music to-night, yet he did 
not wish to disappoint the American girl, so glancing 
at the clock he prepared to go, and just at that 
moment his eye was caught by a small paragraph; 
it was only of two lines, and announced briefly that 
Lady Deevenish had left London, and had started for 
a prolonged tour in the United States. 
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Max put on his hat and coat, got into a hansom, 
and was driven to the large hall where Miss Alder 
was to sing; he passed to his seat like a man in 
a dream. The glare of the light, the whisper of the 
audience, the sense of life vibrating with enthusiasm 
and pleasure had no reality for him. 

As he read the programme he saw nothing of it; 
he only saw those two cold, cruel lines that told him 
that she was gone. The knowledge that she was 
passing out to the vast waters of the ocean, that she 
had deliberately gone without a word of courtesy or 
acknowledgment, struck him a kind of blow. 

He heard a burst of applause about him, and saw 
Adelaide Alder’s white-robed figure pass on to the 
platform, still with that sense of unreality pressing 
upon him. 

The singer caught sight of him, and her face lit 
up, but Charnham only heard her voice in veiled 
fashion; the mellow beauty of her tones, the perfec¬ 
tion of her art, said nothing to him to-night He had 
been fighting unconsciously against a great passion 
all his life, but the struggle had gone against him in 
the end. Friendship, sympathy, success, gratified 
ambition, all had come to him, and these might come 
again and again, yet what would they serve when he 
wanted the sweetness, the madness of love, and love 
was denied him ? 



CHAPTER VI 


A DELAIDE ALDER made her home in London 
in the home of a married fellow-countrywoman, 
whose husband was an artist, and also something 
of a journalist. There was an old bond of friend¬ 
ship between the two American women, and when 
Miss Alder had brought her studies in Paris to a 
close, and had resolved to start a professional career 
in London, it had been a comfortable feeling for her 
to realise that she could arrange to have rooms in 
Beatrice Burgon’s cosy little flat in Bloomsbury. 

On the night of the concert Mrs. Burgon sat in 
the front row of the stalls and smiled approval on 
Adelaide; she came to the conclusion that she had 
never heard the girl sing better, at least at the 
beginning of the concert Towards the end she 
remarked, what perhaps was unnoticed by the rest of 
the audience, that Adelaide Alder seemed suddenly 
listless, and that her last song was given without 
enthusiasm, and so without her usual effect. 

There was nothing of course to tell Mrs. Burgon 
that this change in the singer had been brought 
about by the simple fact that a certain man who 
had been sitting a few rows behind her had risen 
when the concert was half-way through, and had 
gone away. She did her best to make a reclame 
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for her friend, and being well known to the majority 
of the critics present, she succeeded; for each one 
who passed her was quite ready to exchange a word 
with George Burgon’s pretty wife. Nevertheless 
Adelaide Alder needed no spurious aids to success. 
When she went round to the artists 1 room at the 
end of the programme, Mrs. Burgon found Miss 
Alder standing apart ready cloaked waiting for her, 
and evidently in such a hurry to get home that Mrs. 
Burgon looked at her anxiously. 

“ I hope you have not taken cold, Addie,” she said; 
“ it is draughty enough here, anyway.” 

“There is nothing the matter with me,” said 
Adelaide Alder, “only I am a little tired. It was 
silly of me not to come up to town yesterday, but 
Mrs. Boyle, when she got back, would persuade me 
to stay till to-day.” 

“ I guess you’ve got a chill at that country house,” 
said Mrs. Burgon. “ I know something about English 
country houses, with their open fires, and their open 
windows, and their rooms as cold as vaults. Mind 
you cover up your mouth well. The fog is pretty 
miserable to-night.” 

The two women said very little as they travelled 
home in a four-wheeler to the house in Bloomsbury. 
It is true Mrs. Burgon suggested that the papers 
would be very friendly the next day, but the girl who 
listened seemed unimpressed. 

When the house was reached she roused herself. 

w I think I will go to bed, Bee dear,” she said. 
" I don’t care for supper much, I am too sleepy.” 

Mrs. Burgon let her go. She looked a little 
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puzzled as she turned into her sitting-room, where 
supper was ready, and her husband was dozing in 
an armchair. 

As she bent over him and kissed him he roused 
himself with a start 

“ Here you are at last,” he said irritably; “ I 
thought you were never coming.” 

Mrs. Burgon flung off her wrap. 

“It is not so very late, dear,” she said; “the 
concert was over early. Adelaide had a great success. 
I wish you had been there, George.” 

“ I have heard Adelaide sing before,” answered Mr. 
Burgon, with no enthusiasm in his voice. 

He got up and stretched himself. He was 
delicately featured, delicately built, with a face that 
was so decidedly handsome as to be almost beau¬ 
tiful. But the general effect was weak, almost 
effeminate. 

George Burgon would have made a pretty woman ; 
that was the feeling that Adelaide Alder always had 
about him. Beatrice’s adoration for her husband 
was the one thing that Miss Alder could not under¬ 
stand in her friend, and for which she had but little 
sympathy. 

As he ceased yawning he shook himself, and drop¬ 
ping into a chair began to attack the supper. 

He inquired for Miss Alder as he did so. 

“ Gone to bed! ” he repeated, with a frown. “ I 
must say Addie is not very sociable. I wanted to 
see her to-night rather particularly.” 

“I don’t quite know what the matter is with 
her,” Mrs. Burgon said cheerily, “but I fancy she 
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is not well. I hope she has not taken cold down 
in the country.” 

Mr. Burgon ate his supper in a manner that im¬ 
plied a kind of concession on his part to eat at all, 
and his wife fluttered about him like an anxious hen 
guarding her chicks. 

" Are you very tired to-night, George ? ” she asked 
nervously, as he paused once to pass his small, 
slender hand over his brow. “ I do wish you need 
not work so late.” 

Mr. Burgon sighed. 

“What is the use of saying impossible things? 
We must live. Look here, Bee, I want Addie to do 
something for me. There is a man just dead, a Sir 
Henry Deevenish, who was a great pot out in India 
a little while ago—a governor of some province, or 
something of that sort None of the papers have 
been able to get a good obituary notice, and Stant 
has offered me a fair sum if I can get in some 
sketches of the house, etc., in the next issue of The 
Planet .” 

“ How can Addie help you in this, dear ? ” asked 
Mrs. Burgon. 

“Very easily, if she likes,” said Burgon, “for Sir 
Henry Deevenish, it seems, married the daughter of 
these people with whom she has just been staying. I 
am very anxious to do this, for I want to keep in with 
Stant; if I manage this I may be able to get more 
screw out of him. The old man’s will is in the 
paper to-night,” observed Mr. Burgon as he pushed 
up his chair and lit a cigarette. “ He has left some¬ 
thing like a million of money, and every penny goes 
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to his widow. There are some lucky devils in this 
world, and no mistake.” 

The grudging sound in the man’s voice was very 
real: it was a sound that always hurt his wife, always 
brought the colour rushing to her cheeks, and made 
her lips quiver; there was so much unconscious re¬ 
proach in such a sound to a woman who had not a 
penny to call her own. 

“Millions of money may be all very nice,” she 
said, “but I don’t think I envy anyone who has 
them.” 

“Don’t you?” said Mr. Burgon ; his tone implied 
that his wife was a fool. “ Well, I could do with a 
quarter of a million. I do wish they wouldn’t put 
these sort of things in the papers,” he added irritably. 
“ Life is a blank, anyway, for we working people; it 
does not do us any good to know that other people 
are living in clover.” 

Mrs. Burgon moved about the room putting things 
tidy. 

“ I will ask Addie,” she said, * but I don’t 
think that she will have enough influence to help 
you. She has only just met this Mrs. Boyle, you 
know.” 

“You mean,” said Mr. Burgon, shaking some ash 
off his cigar, “ that she won’t care to do it. Addie 
could do a heap of things for me if she chose, Bee. 
She is a jolly lucky girl, let me tell you, to have been 
taken up in the way she has been, for she’s got in 
with the right set, and they can push her into the 
very heart of things if they like. Then I suppose 
she will say good-bye to us.” 
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Mrs. Burgon shook her head determinedly. 

“ Oh, no, she won’t. I know Addie a little bettei 
than that. But she is surely going to be a success. I 
do wish you had been there, George. She had quite 
an ovation.” 

“ I hate concerts,” said Mr. Burgon curtly. 

He seemed to be turning something over in his 
mind, and he got up and stood with his back to the 
fireplace. 

“Look here, Bee,” he said then, “I particularly 
want to do this article; and if Adelaide won’t help 
me I think perhaps I shall be able to manage it with¬ 
out her, at least if this man is the man I think he 
is. You see, all I want is a permission to go to 
the house.” 

He stooped and picked up the evening paper and 
scanned it through. Then he folded it and handed it 
to his wife, pointing out a paragraph about Sir Henry 
Deevenish. 

This was merely a brief rtsumt of the dead 
man’s career, and just at the end mention was made 
of the various medical men who had attended 
him. 

“ Seems to me,” said Burgon, “that this Dr. Verick 
ought to be the Dr. Verick who crossed with you 
from the States the time Addie came over.” 

“ It is the same name,” says Mrs. Burgon, “ and 
it is not a common name. Do you think, George, 
he could be able to help you ? ” 

“Well, he might,” said Mr. Burgon, tossing the 
newspaper aside, “but of course Addie could do 
it much better. But she’s a selfish little cat, and 
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she means to keep her smart friends to herself; I can 
see that with half an eye.” 

He sauntered out of the room as he spoke, and 
left his wife to perform any number of small duties— 
rake out the fire, turn out the gas, see that the 
windows were locked, and make everything secure 
for the night. 

It was this sort of thing that infuriated Adelaide 
Alder. When she had first come to live with 
them she had found it very difficult, being a fiery- 
spoken little person in her way, not to give vent 
to her feelings, but as soon as she saw that Bee 
was hurt by the mere suggestion that George 
Burgon was not a paragon of perfection, she kept 
her lips locked and her feelings to herself. 

Little Mrs. Burgon pondered over what her hus¬ 
band had said with a certain amount of trouble. 

“ It is hardly fair to ask Addie to do this,” she 
mused, “and yet it is hard that George should be 
disappointed. I'll have a chat with her in the 
morning, anyway. She seems to be very friendly 
with these people at Halsingham, otherwise they 
would not have kept her two days longer. Perhaps 
she will do it if I ask her.” 

But the next moment Miss Alder flatly refused: 
though it hurt her to deny Beatrice any little tribute 
of friendship, she was firm in refusing this. 

“ My dear child,” she said, “ it is quite impossible. 
Why, I am a mere acquaintance. I could not dream 
of asking such a favour. Just the more because 
Mrs. Boyle was talking a lot about this Sir Henry 
Deevenish, and was saying what an odd man he was. 
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and how he hated publicity. I am awfully sorry 
to refuse you, Bee dearest, but I could not do this, 
I really couldn’t! ” 

When Mrs. Burgon carried this message to her 
husband he only sneered. 

“ What did I tell you ? ” he said. “ I give her a 
couple of months, and then she will cut you in the 
street, my dear girl. I know her sort.” 

Mrs. Burgon held her silence. She knew he was 
very angry and she almost shared his anger against 
Miss Alder, but only because he was denied some¬ 
thing he wanted. 

“You will try and see this Dr. Verick,” she said 
after a while. 

“ I daresay I shall be able to manage my own 
business in future, thank you,” he said. It was not 
a very polite speech, but as he sat with his fine 
profile outlined against the dark wall paper, he 
looked, to the eyes of the woman watching him, 
such an exquisite piece of humanity that she forgave 
him everything, even his lack of manners. 

When Miss Alder came downstairs a little later 
Mrs. Burgon had all the morning papers ready, and 
would insist on her reading the various reviews on 
her singing. 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes as she kissed her 
friend. 

“ This is all your doing, Bee,” she said; “ I don’t 
deserve half of what is written here.” 

“You must send them all home right away,” 
said Mrs. Burgon gladly. “ I’ll help you to roll 
them up.” 

H 
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But she paused at the window before starting this 
task. 

It was pouring with rain, and her colour came and 
went uneasily. 

“ I do hope George has taken a cab/’ she said; 
“this is just the sort of day that makes him ill, and 
people are sure to be so damp in the ’buses.” 

Adelaide Alder frowned, then looked tenderly at 
the other woman. 

“Now, don’t worry yourself, Bee-bee,” she said 
affectionately; “ leave George to take care of him¬ 
self; he will do it right enough, I promise you 
that” 

“ That is what you cannot do,” said Mrs. Burgon, 
with a little sigh. “ He is so terribly careless, and 
always forgets that he is delicate.” 

Miss Alder moved impatiently in her chair. 

“My dear child,” she began. Then she stopped 
herself. “ What a little lump of worry and sweetness 
you are, Bee!” she said laughingly. “Are you the 
same Bee that you used to be, I wonder? Why, 
if anyone had suggested to you four years ago that a 
walk in the wet without your rubbers would have 
given you cold, I guess I can hear the sort of reply 
you would have made.”’ 

Mrs. Burgon laughed. 

“Of course I am changed,” she said; “life over 
here makes us different some way; for one thing 
I never knew what it was to have a headache back 
home, or to feel choked up with a fog. You must 
allow, Addie, that the English climate has a good 
deal to answer for; now hasn’t it? Take yourself. 
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for instance; now didn’t that fog just worry you 
to death last night? Seemed to me,” said Mrs. 
Burgon, as she sat down and began to make neat 
packets of the various papers, “that you kind of 
got Jired out just before the end.” 

Adelaide Alder’s face crimsoned, but it quickly 
grew pale again. 

“ Because the concert was too long,” she said, “ but 
the fog was bad. Did I tell you, Bee, that I have 
promised to help Lady Caroline Petersham in some 
charitable entertainment at her house in the country 
the week after next? I wish I could get you to 
come with me. She is just the kindest woman 
you could wish to meet! And I should like you 
to know Mrs. Boyle too. She is so really pretty, 
Bee! Her skin doesn’t look as if it had ever made 
the acquaintance of a fog.” 

But Mrs. Burgon said nothing. Her husband’s 
rather bitter words about Adelaide and her new 
acquaintance came back to sting her. 

Certainly her friend was making great strides into 
that world about which her husband knew so much, 
and yet knew so little. She found herself wonder¬ 
ing gravely if George’s prophecy would ever come 
true, and then she shook aside this thought with a 
smile. 

“ Addie is much too genuine a democrat,” she said 
to herself; “ she may go to crowned heads, as I 
daresay she will, but I am sure she will always be 
the Addie I have known.” 

When she was by herself and was busy addressing 
the packets of newspapers in her neat, characteristic 
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handwriting, Adelaide Alder paused and covered her 
eyes with her hands. 

“ I am a fool, anyway/* she said to herself, after she 
had sat in this position for a little while; “and it*s 
mighty clever of me to fling bricks at Bee because 
of her infatuation for her husband, when it seems 
to me that if I only got the chance I would go a 
good bit further than she does! . . . I wonder why he 
went away so early last night? I thought sure he 
would come round and just say one word. Well, 
it is perhaps just as well that I should have this 
nonsense knocked out of me before it had gotten 
hold of me altogether.** 

Mrs. Burgon popped in at that moment, looking 
her prettiest, with a big cooking apron pinned over 
her dress. 

“ There is a telegram for you, Addie, and a letter. 
The boy is waiting for an answer.** 

The telegram was very important, from one of the 
leading musical agents, asking for an appointment 
that afternoon; and Mrs. Burgon was quite excited 
as the girl scribbled a reply. But to Miss Alder the 
importance of this message was quite overshadowed 
by the fact that the letter she held bore that peculiar 
handwriting which she had already learned to know 
so well. 

Max Charnham wrote a few charming words of 
appreciation, and apologised for not giving his con¬ 
gratulations in person the night before by saying 
that he had a fearful headache and was obliged to 
go home early. 

After that the world was full of sunshine for 
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Adelaide Alder, although the windows were covered 
with a drizzle of rain and the outlook from the 
window was dreary in the extreme. 

She answered Charnham’s letter, taking a long 
time to frame a few sentences, lingering over the 
task with a deliberation that spoke of pleasure, and 
that afternoon, when she had kept her appointment 
with the agent, she went to have tea with Mrs. 
Chamham. 

Her mood was still sunny when she returned 
home, and not even Mr. Burgon’s very evident ill- 
temper could disturb her. She chatted away like 
a bird through dinner, all unconscious that her 
acquaintance with a number of socially important 
people was really at the root of Mr. Burgon’s bad 
humour. 

Several days went by, and Miss Alder had com¬ 
pletely forgotten the request that her friend had put 
to her, till one evening when she came home rather 
late Mrs. Burgon met her at the entrance of the flat 
and whispered hurriedly that they had a guest to 
dinner. 

“ It is Dr. Verick,” she explained ; “ you remember 
him, don’t you? . . . Oh! surely you must, Addie 
. . . he was that young man who crossed with us, 
and who went on to Paris when you did. Why, he 
used to walk the deck with you pretty regularly/’ 

Adelaide Alder smoothed out her brows. 

“ Why, yes, of course/* she said, “ I remember Dr. 
Verick,” but she looked a little surprised. “ Where 
has he come from, Bee dear ? ” she asked. 

But Mrs. Burgon was in a hurry, and so the girl 
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went on to her room, for dinner would be ready in 
ten minutes, and Mr. Burgon had an objection to be 
kept waiting. While she dressed, Adelaide Alder 
cudgelled her brains for a clearer remembrance of 
this man she was going to meet. She recalled him 
but vaguely, and it was not until she entered the 
drawing-room and found herself giving her hand to 
this Dr. Verick, that she remembered the passing 
interest this man had inspired in her two years before. 

A week on board ship very often starts a friendship 
that lasts a lifetime. In this case no friendship had 
followed, but Adelaide had certainly found that this 
chanCe acquaintanceship had helped to make the 
voyage less monotonous. 

After dinner, when she and Beatrice were alone 
together, Mrs. Burgon confessed that she did not 
like her guest very well. 

“ It isn’t because he is so plain,” she said, “ for he 
is clever enough to make one forget that . . . But 
I don’t like him, Addie; perhaps I am prejudiced. 
George was telling me just now that Dr. Verick is 
an enthusiastic vivisectionist.” 

Miss Alder shivered. 

“Oh, that is not nice,” she said. “Yet he does 
not look cruel, only powerful in a way. Have you 
noticed his head, Bee? It is much too big for his 
body. It gives him an overweighted look.” 

Mrs. Burgon sat down on the high, square fender- 
rail, and shielded her face from the fire with her 
pretty hand. 

“ I don’t like him,” she said emphatically. “ I’d as 
lief be doctored by a snake as by him.” 
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“ What is he doing over here ? ” asked Miss Alder, 
as she sat down also. 

“ Seems that he has been travelling about for the 
last year or so with a very rich man, who was a 
hopeless invalid. George says that Dr. Verick 
practically kept this man alive for months past” 

“Oh, then he is sure to make his fortune,” said 
Adelaide Alder, “ if he can keep people alive.” 

“ He does not seem to have a fortune,” said Mrs. 
Burgon. “Looks rather shabby; don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes,” said Addie, “he has a bit of a worn air. 
That may be only taste, though; you know scientists 
as a rule don’t haunt the tailors.” 

“ I hope he won’t stay late,” said Mrs. Burgon, 
glancing at the clock. “George has a lot of work 
to do to-night” 

“ Well, I hope you won’t stay up till the work is 
done,” was Miss Alder’s remark; “you are looking 
just as white as white can be. You don’t get half 
enough rest, Bee.” 

Miss Alder paused here a moment, and looked at 
her friend admiringly. There were few people more 
charming and pretty than Beatrice Burgon in her 
estimation. 

“ Bee,” she said suddenly, “ won’t you come along 
with me, and stay with Lady Caroline Petersham? 
I am sure she would just be delighted to have you, 
and I am told her house is big enough to take in the 
whole of our town at home.” 

“Oh, I cannot possibly go!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burgon. “Why, that would be a little too much. 
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And I thought you told me Lady Caroline was 
always moving about” 

“So she is,” answered Miss Alder, with a faint 
smile. “She was careful to impress upon me that 
she only intended to stay at her country home just 
four or five days, and she is only going now because 
of this charity concert I wish she would let me 
sing for nothing,” added Miss Alder impulsively. 

“Why, now, that's just where I think you are 
so foolish, Addle,” said Mrs. Burgon; “it is not 
everybody who thinks to suggest a fee to an artist 
when they are getting up a charitable perform¬ 
ance. It makes me like this Lady Caroline very 
much.” 

But here Mr. Burgon and his guest joined them, 
and the conversation became general. 

When she was alone in her room that night 
Adelaide Alder found herself thinking rather closely 
about the man who had been dining there. She 
found on reflection that though he interested her, he 
repelled her also. He was certainly not an ordinary 
man; a man apparently of strong contradictions, 
possessing inordinate ambition, and yet, if one could 
judge by outside appearances, lacking that spirit of 
doggedness, that resolution that cements together 
the labours of life till ambition is reached. 

She had not known till just before he went that 
the rich man with whom he had travelled had been 
Sir Henry Deevenish, in whose life and career George 
Burgon was journalistically so much interested. This, 
of course, explained why he had been asked to 
dinner. 
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She wondered vaguely if Max Charnham had ever 
come in contact with this man, and from that thought 
it was natural that she should drift into other thoughts 
about Charnham. 

Without knowing exactly why, Adelaide had an 
instinct that Max Charnham was not wholly in¬ 
different to what passed with Lady Deevenish. She 
remembered the expression on his face as he had sat 
at the dinner-table at Halsingham, and had looked 
at that portrait of Lady Deevenish when she was 
a child, and something that George Burgon had said 
after Dr. Verick had left them explained to the 
American girl how natural it would be for a man 
of Max Charnham’s nature to sympathise with Sir 
Henry Deevenish’s wife. She hoped that Burgon 
would not be too obtrusively personal. That he would 
write his article was pretty sure, for whenever he 
roused himself to do a thing, which was* not very 
often, he generally managed to do it. 

“And certainly,” Adelaide Alder said to herself, 
“this doctor can help him as I never could have 
done, for he seems to be an intimate friend of the 
household. A strange sort of man to choose either 
for a doctor or a companion. I confess, though I 
don’t go so far as Bee does, that I don’t care too 
much about him.” 

But Mr. Burgon was not destined to make sketches 
of the late Sir Henry Deevenish’s possessions, neither 
was the public to be permitted to see the contents of 
the dead man’s house through the medium of draw¬ 
ings or photographs. 

A day or so after the dinner Dr. Verick called 
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again. He came at an hour when Mr. Burgon was 
absent, and Beatrice Burgon did her best to receive 
him amiably. 

She made him tea in the most approved English 
fashion, and left the conversation chiefly to Adelaide. 

Dr. Verick talked well. He had an agreeable 
voice, and the suspicion of an accent in it was rather 
pleasant than otherwise. 

Miss Alder had asked him boldly what his 
nationality was. 

“ I know you come from my country,” she said, 
“but I am pretty sure you are not an American.” 

He showed a set of very fine teeth as he smiled. 

* I suppose I ought to say I do belong to America,” 
he said. “lama Cuban. No, I know I do not look 
like it,” he said, as he saw the surprise dawn on both 
their faces, “ but after all you know in every race there 
are dissenters. Well, I am a sort of racial noncon¬ 
formist” 

“ Where have you studied ? ” was Miss Alder's next 
question. 

He ran fluently through the names of the colleges 
and the various hospitals where he had graduated. 

“I had a year of hard work in New York,” he 
said, “ before I crossed to Europe.” 

“You must have found your life with Sir Henry 
Deevenish rather monotonous, I should think,” ob¬ 
served Miss Alder. 

He was very frank. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he said, “ I allowed myself 
to be over-persuaded by Sir Henry. I wanted to 
attach myself to pne or another of the hospitals in 
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Paris, but he put it into his head that I was indis¬ 
pensable just because I happened to pull him round 
a nasty corner, and money being a very necessary 
adjunct to everyday existence, I accepted his offer; 
and I don’t know,” Dr. Verick added, rising to replace 
his cup, “ that I have had cause to regret what I did. 
Sir Henry was a curious and an interesting study. 
A shrewd, clear-headed man, with a judicial mind 
when he was sane, he became transformed into some¬ 
thing worse than a beast when the drink craze came 
upon him. And the way in which he fought to keep 
his hold on himself was not the least interesting 
part of his case.” 

Adelaide Alder shivered. 

“ How awful! ” she said under her breath. 

And yet it was not so much the picture that was 
drawn that shocked her; it was the way in which 
it was drawn. The mere idea that this man, who 
sat drinking tea and chatting conventionally, should 
so calmly dissect the nature of the man to whom he 
was supposed to have ministered, appeared to her 
callous in the extreme, and an evidence of a coarse, 
hard mind. 

There was a little silence after this, and then 
Dr. Verick rose to go. 

“ I want you to tell your husband,” he said to 
Mrs. Burgon, “ that to my regret I am unable to do 
what he has asked me to do. The matter has been 
communicated to Lady Deevenish, and she has refused 
to entertain it absolutely.” 

Mrs. Burgon flushed. 

“ Oh, it does not matter in the least,” she said; 
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“ I will tell my husband.” Then, as though a sudden 
thought had come to her, “ But I—I understood from 
what you said the other night that Lady Deevenish 
had gone abroad, no one knew where.” 

“ So it was put in the papers,” answered Verick, 
“ but such is not the case. Lady Deevenish is staying 
in the country quite close to London. I am sorry 
to have failed Burgon; I thought I might have been 
able to do this small service for him. I beg that 
you will explain to him that I am very much dis¬ 
appointed.” 

The maid at that moment brought in a card which 
she handed to Miss Alder. Instantly the whole 
atmosphere was charged with light and joyousness; 
she held out the card to Mrs. Burgon, and steadied 
her voice with a great effort. 

“ It is Mr. Charnham. May I ask him to come in, 
Bee?” 

“ My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Burgon, “ what a ques¬ 
tion ! Of course.” 

Charnham and Dr. Verick were only in the room 
a couple of moments, but Max had a curious sensa¬ 
tion of relief when they separated. Mrs. Burgon 
went out to speed the parting guest, and Charnham 
looked at Miss Alder. 

“ Is that a fellow-countryman of yours?” he 
asked. 

She shook her head almost violently. 

“ No, though he has lived in America a good while. 
He is a Dr. Verick. I daresay you have heard of 
him. It seems that he was doctor to that Sir Henry 
Deevenish who died the other day.” 
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“ The deuce he was! ” said Chamham. Then he 
apologised for the words which had slipped out, and 
whatever he had in his mind he kept there. 

He took the cup of tea she gave him, and stirred 
it well. 

“ You see,” he said, “ I have some honesty in me 
after all; I promised I would come and see you, 
and I have kept my promise.” 

“It is really kind of you,” said Adelaide Alder, 
rather primly. She had a little old-maidishness 
about her, accentuated by the quaint and neat way 
in which she did her hair. “And of course”—she 
dropped him a curtsey—“ it is a great honour. I feel 
I ought to have festooned this apartment with 
lanterns and laid down red cloth from here to the 
street door.” 

“That would have been a woeful extravagance,” 
said Charnham with a smile, “ for those stairs would 
take a bit of covering.” 

“Pooh!” she answered sprightly, “what are 
stairs?” 

“ What, indeed, when you are young and have no 
weight to carry ? ” 

“ I guess you are not so very old,” said the girl, 
with a laugh, “ and as for weight, why, Lady Caroline 
declares you are in training, and that you will burst 
forth as a steeplechase jockey before long.” 

“ Ah! ” said Charnham, “ Lady Caroline sees every¬ 
thing from the magnitude of herself. By the way, 
are you going to her next week ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Alder. She looked with scarcely- 
concealed eagerness at him. “ Are you ? ” 
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“ Well,” said Chamham, “ I have promised Lady 
Caroline that I will try to, but I am by no means 
sure that I can get away. I am making some big 
changes in the paper just now, and cannot really 
afford much leisure. And that reminds me, have 
you thought over what I spoke to you about at 
Halsingham ?” 

“ Could not write a word to save my life,” she 
answered. 

“ Oh, that is all rubbish; everybody can write if 
they choose.” 

“Yes, but how, Mr. Charnham?” 

“ I don’t think it matters how,” Charnham answered 
as he sat down; “the great thing is to write now¬ 
adays.” 

“ Why, I am sorry I am a singer,” she laughed. 

“ Ah,” said Charnham, “ I have to thank you. How 
beautifully you sang the other night; it was simply 
enchanting.” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

“ I wish you would not say empty words to 
me,” she said. “You know just as well as I do 
that you did not hear me sing. I watched you, 
Mr. Chamham; you looked miserable. I am sure 
you had no business to be out at all, and I think 
it was very good of you to have gone in that bad 
fog too.” 

To Max’s relief Mrs. Burgon returned at that very 
minute. 

He had heard a good deal of this friend from 
Adelaide, and he found himself endorsing the warm 
admiration which the girl lavished on Mrs. Burgon. 
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•They are a wonderful product, these American 
women,” he said to himself, “with their delicate 
physique, their dainty, miniature-like beauty, and 
their indomitable will and splendid brain powers.” 

He stayed quite a long time, in fact only got up in 
a hurry when the clock chimed six. 

“ I must go,” he exclaimed; “ they will be sending 
the town crier out for me. Mind you read next 
week's number, Miss Alder. I hope it will be in¬ 
teresting to you.” 

“ What a really nice man! ” Mrs. Burgon exclaimed 
when the two women were alone. “ I wish George 
had been here.” 

Adelaide Alder smiled. 

The remark pleased her, and yet it was so typical 
of Bee. Everything was set for and by George 
Burgon in his wife’s mind. 

“ A little bit different to the other,” she said. “ Bee, 
I think I know now what you meant the other 
night” 

Mrs. Burgon stood and looked into the fire thought¬ 
fully. 

“ I don't believe I should be afraid of him,” she 
said slowly, “but I think I would just as soon not 
know him; he looks greedy. You know what I 
mean, Addie; the sort of man who would take 
everything that came to hand, and keep it for him¬ 
self ; and then he is common, too. I hope he won't 
come here very often. Yes, there is a great difference 
between him and Mr. Chamham.” 

Adelaide got up and put her arms round her 
friend’s waist for a minute. 
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“I hope,” she said, “that George won’t be very 
much disappointed about this Deevenish business.” 

“ I hope not,” said Mrs. Burgon with a little sigh. 
Then she spoke more briskly. 

“ But I am sure he won’t be; he has to get accus¬ 
tomed to all sorts of disappointments in his work. 
Poor George!” 

Then they lapsed into silence, and both stood and 
stared into the fire, and both sought and found a 
different story in that spell of silence, and as they 
separated each gave an unconscious little sigh. The 
wife went to sit down and weave out the best way 
in which to make an unpleasant matter pleasant for 
her husband, and the unmarried woman went to her 
room, and tried to still in some way or other that 
vague sense of hurt that gripped her heart 

She felt like a child feels when a holiday has come 
to an end; no doubt, some day, perhaps not far 
distant, there would be another holiday, as radiant 
as this one, but the future was always unsatisfactory. 
Retrospection had a fulness in it that anticipation 
could never convey. So, as she knelt down on the 
hearthrug and coaxed the fire to blaze in the tiny 
grate, Adelaide Alder grew content 

She was one of those who can feed on dreams, to 
whom imagination can vivify even sticks and stones. 

At least she would have henceforward the memory 
of this afternoon constantly with her; the visit of 
the man she loved had worked a transformation in 
the small abode, making what had been ordinary 
precious, giving a beauty to the dull outlook of the 
London street, and endowing the atmosphere with a 
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charm as tangible as the fragrance of summer flowers 
and just as consoling. 

When she dressed for dinner that evening she put 
on her prettiest blouse in honour of a great occasion, 
and there was something soft and yet radiant in her 
eyes as she sat at the table and looked across to the 
big chair by the fire where Charnbam had sat and 
chatted an hour or so before. 



CHAPTER VII. 


L OUISA had not gone to America. The thought 
j of travelling was odious to her; she had only- 
one desire, that was rest—not sleep, but mental 
rest 

In those hours spent alone in her bedroom whilst 
the preparations for the funeral had been in progress, 
she had thought out a little scheme for her immediate 
movements. 

The craving for peace, for a new and a tranquil 
atmosphere, brought before her, little by little, the 
vision of an old-fashioned house in the country, where 
once, as a young child, she had spent a happy week. 
This quaint old house had been her mother’s home, 
and the two maiden women, Phoebe and Betsy 
Mastering, who lived there still, had been her mother’s 
guardians. 

To Louisa that one week had remained even up 
to the present as an enchanting memory. There 
had been moments of infinite delight spent in passing 
over the same ground that her beautiful, dead mother 
had trodden, in making an acquaintanceship with all 
that had once belonged to that mother. It was a 
visit that she would have liked to have repeated 
many times, but in those days at least Gerald Boyle 
had been jealous of his child’s love, and as there 
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had never been a good feeling between himself and 
his wife’s family, he took measures to prevent any 
growth of affection between them and Louisa. Then 
when he married a second time there had been an 
absolute separation. 

There were other connections on her mother’s side 
scattered about, but these two sisters were the nearest, 
and had been the dearest 

As she rolled back the veil from remembrance, and 
this vision grew clearer and clearer, Louisa felt a 
hunger for the protecting influence of home attack 
her, and acting on an impulse of the moment, she 
had written a few words to the elder Miss Mastering, 
and had proposed herself as a guest 

The reply had come by return; it had been brief 
enough, and merely said that she would be welcome, 
but beneath the stiff phraseology Louisa seemed to 
read something more. She seemed to feel that her 
note must have carried excitement and pleasure to 
that quiet homestead. At any rate, the knowledge 
that she would be welcome gave her an almost for¬ 
gotten sense of pleasure. 

When the will had been read and the house was 
empty, she gave orders to have her trunks taken 
downstairs. 

The general idea in the household was that her 
ladyship was going on a long journey; indeed, the 
paragraph which Charnham had seen was in reality 
the outcome of this idea conveyed to a reporter by 
one of the servants. 

Louisa took no pains to enlighten anyone as to 
what she intended to do; but when all was ready 
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and her maid waited for further instructions, she 
quietly told the woman she was to remain behind 

“ I don't want anyone with me,” she said; “ you 
can have a holiday if you like.” 

To Warden, the butler, Lady Deevenish gave orders 
peculiar to herself. 

“ I shall leave you here to take care of everything. 
Warden," she said ; “ you had better keep on all the 
servants. I desire that none of Sir Henry’s family 
should come into the house. If there is any difficulty 
or insistence, say that you have my imperative orders 
about this. I may be away years, I may be back to¬ 
morrow. You will never know when I am coming, 
so it will be just as well for you to be prepared. I 
leave this money with you, and I will communicate 
with you about all expenses. I trust you, you see. 
Warden, and I believe I can trust you. And, Warden, 
I want to thank you now for much that you have 
done for me.” 

Louisa stretched out her hand to the man, and 
pretending not to see the emotion her words and this 
kindly action had aroused, passed through the hall, 
and got into the four-wheeler waiting. She gave 
directions to be driven to a certain railway station, 
and she laughed a little to herself as she pictured the 
amount of excitement and gossip that would prevail 
in her household at this strange departure. 

A certain curious feeling of elation crept into her 
veins as she drove along. She felt like a child going 
home from school. 

Louisa had garbed herself in none of the usual 
mourning that is adopted by a widow. She wore a 
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black serge coat and gown, and had put on a close 
black hat without a veil. Her maid had been scan¬ 
dalised, and was unfeignedly glad that the afternoon 
was so dark that the neighbours could not possibly 
have recognised her ladyship. 

With a little thrill at her heart, Louisa set herself 
to picture what would be waiting for her at the end 
of her journey. She remembered her great-aunts 
perfectly well. Would they be much changed? 
Aunt Phoebe had been already grey-haired when she 
had paid that memorable visit, but Aunt Betsy had 
seemed to her childish eyes not at all old. 

Of course the dogs might be dead, and the old 
pony might have gone to its rest, but the low-roofed 
drawing-room, with its water-colours and its chintz- 
covered chairs, and its faint scent of dried rose-leaves, 
would be there just as it had been. And then she 
would sleep in the room her mother had slept in, and 
once again she would glance at the books still stand¬ 
ing on the shelves, take down one by one the faded 
portraits that hung on the wall, open the tiny old 
work-basket, and renew acquaintances with all the 
small possessions which had been so dear to the girl 
Monica Mastering, and were so cherished still. 

Louisa sighed, and blinked away a mist of tears 
from her dew-grey eyes. Yes, she had done well! 
Where she was going there would be no doubt, no 
spite to fight against; she was passing to a place 
that held none but softest memories; nothing that 
stung, or hurt, or humiliated. And then, again, it 
was an enormous rfelief to know that she would 
have in a sense freedom; that she would be far 
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away from the anger, the resentment, the indigna¬ 
tion that must prevail against her in the Deevenish 
family. Her wealth signified nothing to her as yet, 
save that in a vague sort of way she felt as if fate 
had played into her hands at last She knew that 
it was expected that she would make some declara¬ 
tion as to her intentions towards those various 
relations who had existed to a great extent on Sir 
Henry, but Louisa declared that she had nothing to 
discuss with the lawyers. 

“ Sir Henry’s wishes are my wishes,” she said; 
“ you shall hear from me when I have anything to 
say.” And when it had been suggested that she 
should at least speak to Sir Henry’s two sisters, 
she had absolutely refused to do this. 

She carried in her pocket now a foolish, hysterical 
letter, written by one of these sisters, and if anything 
had been needed to intensify that hardness which had 
grown into her nature of late, the certainty that she 
was held to be so base as to have exercised a 
malicious influence on the man who had just died 
would have supplied it 

“I will not think about anyone or anything,” 
Louisa said to herself restlessly. “When I think I 
feel as if I had taken poison ! ” 

Acting on this principle, she turned her attention 
entirely to the matter of the moment 

“ Perry evidently considers that I am stark, staring 
mad,” she said to herself as she recalled with a faint 
smile her maid’s bewildered look. “If she could 
only know how nice it is to feel free like this! I 
shall have to get rid of these boxes,” she mused 
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on; “ I shall just take that one little trunk with my 
bag. I can imagine Aunt Phoebe’s look of horror 
if I arrived with this avalanche of luggage. I suppose 
I can leave it at the station ; yes, that is what I will 
do, and I will come up in a day or two’s time, and 
have it taken away somewhere else.” 

At the station she carried out this intention, and 
while she was disposing of her property she turned 
her head sharply to look after a man who passed her. 
She was conscious of a faint sense of disappointment 
when she realised that she had made a mistake, and 
that this man was not Max Charnham. 

The resemblance was striking, however, and 
suddenly brought to her mind the fact that Max had 
not written to her. Warden could, of course, have 
thrown light on this matter; but then the butler 
had supposed that Mrs. Boyle had told his mistress 
everything, and had passed on all the letters and 
cards and telegrams, and as Louisa had asked him 
no questions, he had said nothing. It did not strike 
her as a matter of very real importance, this silence 
on the part of Charnham, and yet she felt hurt She 
was not sure that she understood him. 

“ I daresay I gave him an awful shock, that night 
at Halsinghamshe said to herself as she took her 
ticket and followed a porter to a carriage. “ Max is 
the sort of man who is boxed about by convention¬ 
ality. All the same, he was very kind to me,” was 
her next thought, “ really awfully kind. If it was 
not so ridiculous I could almost believe that he 
was unhappy about me that morning he drove me 
to the station; at any rate, he did all he could for 
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me, and he was so tactful and so quiet I always 
liked Max.” Then she gave a little laugh. “ Well . . . 
no doubt Maud put matters to him in her own way, 
and that is why he has not written. I can't say that 
I have lost a friend, because he has never been my 
friend since the old days when everything went well 
with me, and that far-off sort of feeling does not 
count” 

The elation and excitement faded a little from 
her as she travelled down in the autumn dusk to 
that wayside little station which was the nearest 
stopping-place to the village where her aunts lived. 

The railway carriage was chilly, and she had left 
her rugs at the station; Louisa felt very tired and 
sat back in a corner with a shiver. 

“ I wish now I had not done this,” she said restlessly 
to herself after a pause. “ What shall I say if they 
begin to question—to ask the why and the where¬ 
fore? And why should 1 imagine that they will 
not do this ? Surely by this time I ought to know 
what to expect from relations; they always make 
capital of their position and turn one inside out 
because they love one so much! I have a good 
mind to turn back and go somewhere else.” But 
the train had no intention of stopping for a while, 
and a few moments later that mood had passed 
away, and once again the warmth, the tangible 
comfort of home stole to her. 

There would be fires blazing in the old-fashioned 
hearths . . . and Aunt Betsy would be waiting at 
the tea-table. 

When the station was reached she saw a familiar 
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face. This was the old coachman, who had been 
at least thirty years in the service of Miss Mastering. 
His rugged face had a startled expression as he 
looked at Louisa. 

“ Aye, but you’ve grown,” he said. 

At which remark she laughed heartily. It was 
the first time that she had laughed naturally for 
oh, so long a time! 

“Why, of course I have grown, Matthew,” she 
said; “I was only a little girl when I was here 
before. Yes, that is my box. Can somebody carry 
it for me?” 

For answer Matthew stooped and picked it up 
himself. 

“Yes, you’ve grown,” he repeated, “and you’re 
the very spit of your mother. Come along, I’ll take 
you through this gate. We’ll be home in good time 
for tea” 

He put her in the most extraordinary-looking 
vehicle, a kind of pony carriage and a bath-chair 
combined, and Louisa laughed to herself as a child 
might through the grey mist of the country road. 

“ Oh, I am glad I came, I am glad I came,” she 
said. “ I feel better ... I feel as if something had 
slipped away from me. I wonder if Aunt Phoebe 
will let me live with her always. I believe I should 
be happy and good here! ” 

The air was keen, but she was wrapped about in 
a fur rug, and there was something in her heart 
that defied the cold—a sort of delight that was 
almost as though it were forbidden. 

And very soon the lights of the village twinkled 
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near, and she passed through a straggling kind of 
street, and then up a little hill, and then under an 
old-fashioned gateway and up a path to the house 
she remembered so well 

Halsingham was dear to her because of those 
wonderful days of cherished love and comradeship 
with her father that had made it beautiful, but this 
little place was dear too in its way, because it spoke 
of that other girlhood that was infinitely sweeter to 
her now than her own. 

Her two aunts were waiting to receive her at the 
door—Aunt Phoebe, with cropped hair, white now, 
keen-faced, tall and thin; and Aunt Betsy, with her 
flaxen hair faded almost to white also, but still 
abundant, and still prettily arranged. She looked 
so motherly and soft that somehow Louisa went 
naturally to her arms first, but when she kissed 
Aunt Phoebe and her eyes looked into the eyes of 
the old woman, she knew that this welcome was all 
the greater for being less effusive. 

Louisa need not have feared questioning, need not 
have set up, as she had done during her journey 
down, the possibility that these kinswomen of hers 
would have found her remembrance after many years 
of silence strange; she was received just as she had 
been received when she was a little girl. 

The house was en fite in her honour. There were 
flowers on the tables, and hot cakes, and all the 
beautiful old silver things which seemed to her like 
so many old friends. 

Aunt Betsy took off her hat and her veil, and 
ruffled the pretty hair, and stroked the delicate white 
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cheek, but Aunt Phoebe only sat and looked at 
her. 

Once when her sister had gone out of the room 
she turned and stretched out her hands to Louisa. 

“ It was good of you to come, child,” she said in a 
moved voice, “ and when I look at you the years 
seem as though they had never been.” 

“ Am I so like her?” asked Louisa in a low voice. 

Thanks to Aunt Betsy, who had an unlimited 
flow of small talk, the tea passed off cosily. Each 
moment seemed to Louisa to be fraught with a new 
sense of comfort It must have been something more 
than an impulse that had urged her to turn to this 
haven. 

No mention was made of all that had been passing 
in her life. She was received just as though she had 
been in the habit of going; it was only when she 
and her elder aunt were alone for a moment that 
Louisa offered a kind of explanation. 

“ I cannot tell you exactly why it was,” she said, 
“ but I felt I must come to you. I suppose there are 
any amount of places in the world where I could go 
and lose myself and try and slip into forgetfulness, 
but I am too tired to start out and look for them, 
and when I shut my eyes and thought of this dear 
old house, I felt that perhaps you would let me stay 
with you for a little while.” 

The old woman looked at her with that same half- 
troubled, half-pathetic expression on her face. 

“ There is no reason for you to tell me why you 
have come, child,” she said; “the happiness of 
seeing you is enough.” 
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The girl tried to laugh away the tears that were so 
near. 

“ That sounds so sweet,” she said, “ because I know 
that it is true, but, Aunt Phoebe, I am afraid you 
won't find me a very lively or a very pleasant com¬ 
panion. I am at war with everything, and chiefly 
with myself, and oh, I am so tired I ” 

Phoebe Mastering made no answer in words; she 
walked slowly up to Louisa and let her hand rest 
on the pretty brown hair. It rested there for a 
moment, and then she turned and went out of the 
room. 

The tears that Louisa had kept back with an effort 
rolled down her cheeks now. 

“ I want to forget,” she said to herself; “ I want to 
forget 1 ” 

And marvellous as it was, in the days that followed 
this wish was almost realised. 

Life was simple and uneventful in that country 
home, but it was not an idle one, at least so far 
as Aunt Phoebe was concerned. 

The house was attached to a farm, and Miss 
Mastering superintended the whole arrangement of 
her own property. This kept her closely engaged, 
and at the beginning of her visit Louisa was left 
chiefly to the companionship of Aunt Betsy. 

At first the girl found a little amusement in 
watching the way in which her younger aunt passed 
her existence, but in a very little while she tired 
of this. 

Aunt Betsy was very feminine, without possessing 
the grace of motherliness. 
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All her life she had been dependent upon her 
sister, who, even now, cared for her as though she was 
some young and inexperienced child; hence she did 
not in the least understand how to care for others. 
In more than one way, too, she recalled Maud. 
Truly there was no spite visible, no under-current 
of malice beneath her softness, but there was the 
same selfishness, the same pretence of helplessness, 
and though youth had fled long ago, there was the 
same element of youthfulness. If it had not been 
for Aunt Betsy, Louisa could almost have managed 
to forget entirely who she was and what had driven 
her to this quiet corner of the earth, but Betsy 
Mastering loved the world dearly, and to her Louisa 
was firstly Lady Deevenish, and then “dear Monica's” 
child. 

She kept herself as much in touch with outside 
things as possible. 

Papers came for her regularly by post, and Aunt 
Betsy spent hours in scanning the society gossip and 
eagerly reading the fashion articles. 

It was from one of these papers that Aunt Betsy 
learned how much money Louisa had, and also how 
badly informed the world was. 

“You really ought to write and contradict this, 
Louisa,” she said on one occasion. “ See, here is a 
paragraph which says that you have gone to America.” 

But Louisa only smiled, just as she smiled at 
another time when Aunt Betsy ventured to ask her 
why she did not wear widow's weeds. 

It was useless to attempt to talk to Louisa about 
the doings of fashionable folk, or to draw any 
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information from her about her future arrangements, 
and Aunt Betsy was conscious of a good deal of 
disappointment in connection with her niece’s visit 

The advent of Lady Deevenish had promised so 
much, but Louisa seemed to know even less about 
the most interesting things in life than Phoebe did 

About the fifth day Louisa left the drawing-room 
and went out to find Aunt Phoebe. 

She came upon Miss Mastering wearing a shabby 
tweed coat and thick, heavy boots, and having a felt 
hat pressed down low on her white hair. 

She was talking to a man who looked like a field 
labourer, and was busy jotting down notes in a 
pocket-book. 

" I want to see the farm,” said Louisa. 

She waited until her aunt was disengaged before 
she spoke. 

“ Come along,” said Miss Mastering, and from that 
moment she made no further effort to hand Louisa 
over to her sister. As a matter of fact she made no 
plans for the girl at all. She practically turned her 
loose as one would loose a colt into a field, and then 
she watched to see what that marvellous physician 
nature would do. She was wise in her way, and had 
practised a fair amount of healing for all kinds of 
suffering, both of the body and mind, but somehow 
she felt that she was old-fashioned and behind the 
times when she tried to set the case of Louisa in 
front of her. For there were signs that warned 
her that here was something outside her powers 
of ministration, something that time alone could 
heal. 
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So she went about her work in the usual way, and 
left Louisa to herself, asked no questions, made no 
comments, did nothing except to put forward her 
authority to check her sister, whose desire for know¬ 
ledge was not always allied with tact 

And so it was that as the days slipped by Louisa 
found that life had still an abundance of small gifts 
for her. Trivial things they were for the most part, 
but they all had their share in encouraging the growth 
of tranquillity, in restoring touch by touch the fabric 
of faith, in putting back in their places those delicate 
images that had made the heart of the child such 
a beautiful dwelling-place for love and happiness. 
And not the least helpful in this beneficent work was 
the lesson that Aunt Phoebe taught by example. 

Old woman as she was, she was as cheerful and as 
full of spirit as a girl. Louisa knew that she could 
be stern, and that she was exacting in the manner of 
duty, but she did not know how homely, how tender 
Aunt Phoebe could be till she came upon her aunt 
one day in the village, and found her dispensing 
sweetstuff from the pockets of that old tweed coat 
to a swarm of children, who pressed about her with 
no sense of fear. 

They walked home from the village together, and 
they fell into that sort of desultory conversation which 
was a cloak on both sides to the real matter that their 
respective minds contained. 

“ I wish I could be you,” Louisa said suddenly, 
•‘Aunt Phoebe; I am sure you have never made a 
mistake in all your life.” 

Miss Mastering laughed drily. 
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"That is not exactly the opinion held by such 
relations as we possess.” 

But Louisa pursued her train of thought. 

“ You have such a clear outlook, such a direct way 
of getting to the root of things,” she said ; “ and 
then you give me such a sense of security.” 

Phoebe Mastering walked along with her hands 
pressed deeply in her pockets. 

“I don’t suppose that any creature in the world 
started out in life with more mistakes than I did,” 
she said. 

" Oh,” said Louisa, with a little laugh, " in a way 
that is encouraging.” 

“ Of course it is encouraging,” said Miss Mastering. 
Then she turned rather sharply on the girl. “ Don’t 
look back,” she said curtly; "that used to be a 
great failing with me, but I learned wisdom by 
degrees. . . . Don’t look back, Louisa. You do no 
good, and you only unearth a host of sentiments that 
are best left buried.” 

Louisa nodded her head. 

" Yes,” she said. " But suppose, Aunt Phoebe ” she 
said a moment later—"suppose you are walking along 
a road, and you come straight up against a wall, a 
big, blank wall, with no turning to right or left, and 
no means of escape, what are you to do then ? ” 

"Climb over the wall,” said Miss Mastering calmly. 

Louisa laughed. 

"I do love you!” she said. "But just wait a 
moment, Aunt Phoebe. If the wall is high and 
slippery, and there is nothing to cling to, how are 
you going to climb over it?” 
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This time Miss Mastering laughed. 

“ In the road,” she said, “ there are generally plenty 
of stones to be found. You may have to rake in the 
dust to find them, and your back may ache; but 
the stones are there, and when you find them, pile 
them together and make a heap, and when it is high 
enough, stand on the heap and then give a little 
jump: you will reach the top. But you have to pick 
up these stones all by yourself, Louisa,” she added; 
“ it may take you a long time.” 

u I expect it will,” said Louisa, and then they 
turned into the garden by a small gate and walked 
up to the house, where they found Aunt Betsy in 
the perusal of a tremendous marriage function. 

“ I see,” she said, as lunch was announced and she 
put aside her papers reluctantly—“ I see that it is 
the fashion for bridesmaids to wear wreaths and veils 
now. Hats are much more becoming. By the way, 
Louisa, what did your bridesmaids wear ? ” 

The girl winced, and then spoke almost gaily. 

“Don’t be shocked, Aunt Betsy,” she said, “but 
I had no bridesmaids. I simply walked into church 
and walked out again, and there was no fuss and no 
flowers, nothing smart or pretty. It was certainly 
a very dull wedding.” 

Miss Mastering came to the rescue. She spoke 
about some village matters which she knew would 
instantly interest her sister, and Louisa felt composure 
come back to her by degrees. 

“ Is that one of the kind of stones that I have to 
pick up, I wonder ? ” she asked herself. 

She went that afternoon with Aunt Phoebe to 

K 
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the nearest town, where there was a cattle-market, 
and where some of the farm stock was being sold 
Here Aunt Phoebe was in every sense of the word 
masculine. She drove her bargain with the best of 
them, and when they turned homewards was in high 
good spirits. 

After dinner that night she revealed herself in 
a new light, for she sat down to the old-fashioned 
piano, and she made it speak and sing as no piano 
had ever spoken or sung to Louisa before. 

Music was a passion with Phoebe Mastering, and 
every evening after that, when dinner was finished, 
Louisa would lie back in a chair by the fireside and 
feel as if she had drifted into another world, while 
she listened to Aunt Phoebe playing Bach, or Beet¬ 
hoven, Chopin, or Schumann, or wandering through 
some of the works of a later and a lighter school. 

The weather was mild, and Louisa was out of the 
house the greater part of the day. 

Aunt Betsy constantly deplored that Louisa had 
not timed her visit in the spring or the summer. 

The country was so cheerless in the autumn, she 
declared, but Louisa would not listen to this; she 
was as a child playing with old and forgotten toys. 

For hours she would walk in the muddy lanes into 
which the last harvest of leaves had been trodden, 
and she would come in to meals with a fine glow on 
her cheeks and her coat flung widely open, so warm 
did the exercise make her. Then sometimes she 
would stand for ever so long by the mill pond and 
watch the ducks bobbing up and down or waddling 
in the clear water that came from the spring, and at 
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the farm there were all sorts of things to claim her 
attention. But what she loved best of all was to be 
alone in the great fields. There was nothing desolate 
to her in the seemingly barren country, for the earth 
had a warm, motherly look, and the sense that all 
that had been so busy a few months before was 
sleeping now soothed her immeasurably; for this 
too was her spell of inactivity, and with her, as with 
the earth, the time for rest must pass. 


f 



CHAPTER VIII 


S HE realised this all at once, as she sat one day 
taking a moment's rest in one of her very long 
walks, and watched a handful of birds fighting over 
a worm. 

“That is how they must all be going on in town 
just now,” she said to herself. 

She clapped her hands, and the birds, frightened, 
flew into the air. 

“Well, that was easily settled,” said Louisa, “at 
least for everybody except the worm. And so I 
suppose I could settle everything if I went back and 
scattered gold among these people. I feel almost 
tempted to do it! It is mean and horrid of me to 
take all this money. Of course, they none of them 
cared a toss of a button about Henry, but are they 
so much worse than anybody else? I wonder what 
Aunt Phoebe would say if I were to talk this matter 
out with her ? ” 

Then she got up and went on with her walk. 

“ But of course I know what she would say. It is 
my clear, my positive duty to share this money, and 
that's just what I don't want to do. I mean I don't 
want to do my duty; I don't want to be kind, and 
considerate, and sympathetic for other people! . . . 
Ugly and mean as it is, it gives me a kind of 

13a 
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satisfaction to feel that I am not the only person in 
the world who has known what it is to be uncom¬ 
fortable, to want something very badly, and to see 
that something taken from one absolutely.” 

She paused here unconsciously and looked across 
a gate. 

A crowd of rooks flew over her head, cawing, to 
a wood just beyond. 

“What I should like to be able to do,” she said, 
musing on in a half-unconscious way, “would be to 
go back in myself, and see things as I see them now. 
My goodness! if only I could have understood as I 
understand now, what a lot of misery I should have 
been spared 1 ” 

She folded her arms and put them on the top of 
the gate. 

“ Fancy being jealous of Maud!... Fancy crying 
as I used to for hours at night, because of that paltry 
piece of superficiality! It seems so contemptible to 
me now, but how real the suffering was then! . . . 
It is rather hard on the Deevenish people that I 
should hit them because another woman hit me. It 
might strike them as being funny, too,” she added, as 
she moved away from the gate and quickened her 
steps, “for no doubt Maud has started a friendship 
with them, and is eveiything that a sympathetic 
soul ought to be.” 

To think of Maud was to think of her father, and 
this always brought back a pain that would never 
quite die away. 

Since that visit to Halsingham something had 
passed out of her heart, where her father was con- 
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cerned, and something new had come in its place. 
Yet for all his weakness, his selfishness, his denial of 
her, Louisa could separate this latter man from that 
dear one of the past, and could find it still easy to 
cherish all those feelings that had belonged to him in 
the past. 

As she came to the end of her walk and reached 
the wall that skirted the farm and its grounds, she 
looked over it, and caught sight of Aunt Phoebe busy 
talking to her gardener at the bottom of the kitchen 
garden, near the orchard. Louisa turned and went 
across the paddock; when she reached her aunt she 
stood a moment in silence, and watched the man 
digging and shovelling out the earth. 

“ I wish I could do that,” she said slowly. “ Aunt 
Phoebe, I should just love to dig and rake out 
dead things,. . . and then make holes and put new 
things into the ground; it is all so mysterious and 
fascinating.” 

Aunt Phoebe laughed, and patted the fresh young 
cheek. 

“ Have you had your glass of milk ? ” she asked. 
She cosseted the girl as though Louisa were a 
growing child. Louisa shook her head. 

“ But I am going in directly.” She slipped her 
hand through her aunt’s arm. “ Wouldn’t it be a 
good thing if we could be planted out every now and 
then, Aunt Phoebe?” she said. “It would be so 
exciting, because one would never know what one 
would come up. Now I am just seething and 
simmering with all sorts of feelings which I can’t 
begin to understand. If you could pop me in that 
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hole and keep me nicely covered up all through the 
winter, who knows if these feelings might not sprout 
prettily, and turn out to be really very desirable after 
all, and quite ladylike? I have a good mind to try 
the effect. I should want,” continued Louisa lazily, 
enjoying this kind of nonsense conversation, “ lots of 
space ”—she looked about her—“ the asparagus bed,” 
she said, “the very place. Look how round and 
comfy it is.” 

“You might come up asparagus,” said Aunt 
Phoebe, noting that the unconscious peace and the 
joyousness that these long prowls had begun to trace 
on Louisa’s face was absent to-day. 

They left the gardener to his digging, and turning, 
they began to go back in the direction of the house. 

A couple of fox-terriers were sniffing the ground 
round about them, and one of them, that was rather 
pampered by Aunt Betsy, skipped about over the 
damp earth on three legs, and wrinkled its fat body. 

* Aunt Phoebe,” said Louisa after a long pause 
“ I—I want to stay here always.” 

Aunt Phoebe shook her head. 

“ Ah, my dear,” she said, “ you make a mistake. 
There is no * always ’ for you in this sleepy place.” 

“You are happy here,” said Louisa. 

“ I ? ” repeated the other woman, and she laughed. 
“ Why, my dear little creature, I have outgrown every 
sort of feeling! There is no comparison between us. 
You are a child, Louisa, and I—I am an old, old 
woman.” 

“Won’t you let me stay?” asked Louisa wistfully. 
" I don’t exactly know what it is I am afraid of, but 
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I am afraid of going away from here. I should like 
you to put a chain round me, Aunt Phoebe, and 
fasten me to the farm just as you chain up that big 
dog in the yard over there.” 

But Phoebe Mastering shook her head again. 

“You are not one to be chained to this place or to 
any other,” she said ; “ you have your mother's spirit 
in you, and every now and then, wherever you may 
be, you will have to spread your wings and fly.” 

“ Wings! ” said Louisa. “ Well, that sounds as if 
I were an angel, and I cannot be an angel and 
asparagus at the same time, can I ? * 

Aunt Betsy came out of the house at this moment, 
and began picking her way daintily towards them. 
Really she was very like Maud; she never ventured 
out without putting on a hat and veil, her hands were 
always carefully gloved, and this morning she had 
turned out her sealskin jacket from its long summer 
sleep and its bags of camphor, and was prepared to 
defy the cold. 

As she drew nearer they could see that there was 
an air of excitement about her. Her cheeks had 
quite a pretty flush, and her blue eyes were very 
blue. 

“ Who do you think I met in the village, Phoebe ? ” 
she called in her clear voice. “Just fancy, she is 
going to have two big concerts, one to-night and one 
to-morrow night She was coming to bring us an 
invitation, but I told her not to bother, so I brought 
it with me. See, here is her letter.” 

“I suppose you mean Lady Caroline,” said Miss 
Mastering. 
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"Yes, of course I mean Lady Caroline. I said so, 
didn’t I? Phoebe, you must let me do something 
to the bodice of your black satin gown 

“May I see?” asked Louisa. She took the note 
and read the few words that were scribbled in Lady 
Caroline’s large, loose handwriting. 

“ This is quite exciting,” she said. “ Aunt Betsy, 
do let me do your hair, and you must let ine help 
you arrange your dress. There may be something 
of mine that you might like to wear; I believe I 
have some odds and ends of jewellery with me.” 

The younger Miss Mastering coloured with delight 

This was the first time that Louisa had shown 
her so much attention, at least such attention as she 
liked to receive. 

Aunt Phoebe turned with a faint smile and walked 
back to the gardener, but Louisa went indoors with 
Aunt Betsy. In a sense she was glad to listen to 
her aunt’s chatter. 

She wanted to escape a kind of uneasy sensation, 
a feeling that she was not able to define, but which 
oppressed her definitely enough, and Aunt Betsy was 
only too pleased to tell all her news; it was not often 
she had so much to tell. 

She talked a great deal about Lady Caroline 
Petersham, who lived, it seemed, in a comfortable, big 
house some little distance out of the village. 

“ Of course, I had heard there was going to be a 
concert,” said Aunt Betsy, “ and I must say I thought 
it very strange that Lady Caroline had not written 
to us, but I felt sure that she would not forget us. 
She tells me she is going to have splendid music. 
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She was driving with one of the girls who is going 
to sing—an American, and very pretty.” 

It was not until they were upstairs and in her 
bedroom, and Louisa was gravely giving advice on 
the all-important subject of the choice of an evening 
gown, that a little truth came out. Aunt Betsy felt 
that this conversation on chiffons drew Louisa a little 
nearer to her, so she confided a certain doubt to the 
girl. 

“ I am so nervous because I shall have to tell 
Phoebe,” she said, “ that Mrs. Boyle is staying with 
Lady Caroline ... at least that she is expected to¬ 
day. I am so afraid, you see, Louisa/’ the little woman 
confessed, “ that if Phoebe knows your father’s wife is 
anywhere near she will refuse to go to the concert” 

“ Then don’t tell her,” said Louisa calmly, but Aunt 
Betsy looked at her a little askance. 

“ But that would not be right,” she said. 

Louisa smiled. 

“Well, suppose Aunt Phoebe does not go, what 
then ? ” she asked. 

Aunt Betsy’s lips puckered, and her face looked 
suddenly old and shrivelled. 

“Phoebe is a very hard woman sometimes,” she 
said, with a whimper. 

Louisa had often marvelled at her elder aunt’s 
patience with Aunt Betsy, who was, as a good many 
other foolish people can be, both obstinate and pro¬ 
voking ; but in this moment she had a little pity for 
this young, old woman. 

“ Don’t look at the dark side,” she said; “ if Aunt 
Phoebe won’t go with you, I will.” 
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But at this Aunt Betsy was horribly shocked. 

“ My dear child!” she exclaimed ; “ and Sir Henry 
not dead a fortnight! It would be impossible .” 

“ Nothing is impossible,” said Louisa. “ Do you 
suppose Sir Henry would mind if he could know 
that I went to a concert? I must confess,” said 
Louisa, with a laugh, “to me concerts are not the 
most wildly exciting things that life can offer, but 
I only suggest myself in the event of Aunt Phoebe 
leaving you in the lurch.” 

But as it happened Miss Mastering offered no 
protest 

“ Leave me to tell Aunt Phoebe,” Louisa had said, 
and Aunt Betsy had willingly agreed. So at lunch¬ 
time (where she sat between two dogs on either chair 
beside her) Louisa announced Mrs. Boyle’s expected 
arrival in the neighbourhood quite calmly. 

“ I tell Aunt Betsy,” she said, “ that if you do not 
care to go I will go with her to-night, Aunt Phoebe.” 

“ I shall certainly go,” said Miss Mastering quietly. 
“ I want to have a chat with Lady Caroline about 
some village matters. She is a most difficult woman 
to get hold of, and is very rarely here nowadays, so 
this will give me a good opportunity.” 

Aunt Betsy’s delight was quite touching. 

She slipped upstairs to her room to spend the 
afternoon in making preparations for the unwonted 
excitement, and Louisa put on her hat and coat 
again, and went out for another long walk. The 
wind had shifted, and the air was soft and almost 
balmy. 

Still she could not shake aside that curious oppres- 
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sion, that feeling as if something had dropped on her 
shoulders again. 

An hour or so later, as she turned to retrace her 
steps, she passed the old village church standing back 
from the road, and the sound of the organ suddenly 
attracted her. It would be good to slip in and sit in 
that small and unaffected building, to lose herself 
among the shadows, to close her eyes and let the 
influence of the place and the message of the music 
exorcise that unconscious weight and dread that 
seemed settling about her. 

She pushed open the door and stepped in softly. 
As she did so she heard a woman’s voice speaking, 
and then almost immediately the same voice began 
to sing. 

Quickly Louisa guessed that this must be one of 
the singers to whom her aunts would listen that 
night. 

She had not expected such a moment of exquisite 
enjoyment 

Well hidden behind the old stone font, where the 
village babies had been for generations brought to be 
christened, Louisa sat almost breathlessly listening. 

At all times music moved her; at no time had a 
human voice carried such a beneficent meaning as 
now. 

She sat there for quite half an hour whilst Adelaide 
Alder sang one thing after another—things which 
were familiar to Louisa, and things which she had 
never heard before. 

The girl was spellbound; everything that was 
existent faded from her, and long after the music 
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ceased she sat leaning against the high wooden back 
of the old-fashioned pew with her eyes closed. Then 
she roused herself suddenly as footsteps sounded on 
the staircase to her right, and two or three people 
descended from the organ gallery. 

A man came first, and as he reached the bottom 
he turned to hold out his hand. 

“ Be careful, Miss Alder,” he said; u there is rather 
a nasty step here.” 

Louisa started and felt her heart beat a little 
quickly. She drew back nervously into a corner of 
the pew. 

“ Thank you,” said Adelaide Alder, “ I remember 
that step as we came up. Well, now, Mr. Charnham, 
you promised to show me those old inscriptions.” 

“I am afraid it is getting rather too dark,” said 
Max Charnham. 

“I can light the gas,” said another man, who 
followed Miss Alder down the stairs, and whom 
Louisa knew to be the organist of the church. 

As they passed up the aisle by the side of the wall 
Louisa slipped from the pew and went noiselessly out 
into the open air. 

She was trembling. 

Somehow the sound of Max Chamham’s voice, the 
sight of him bending kindly over that other girl, hurt 
her sharply. Not that for the man himself she had 
the smallest grain of sentimental feeling, but only 
because all at once she realised how lonely she was; 
because there was not a single creature in the world— 
save, perhaps, Aunt Phoebe—to whom she could turn 
confidently and claim real affection; and because the 
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contrast between herself and every other girl of her 
age who was free and heart-whole awakened in her a 
kind of feeling that was half jealousy, half anguish. 

She walked home in a fever. The tears ran down 
her cheeks unheeded; the pathos and the feeling of 
the music had unstrung her. She had never known 
herself in such a mood before, but then Louisa had 
known few natural moods since the days she left 
Halsingham as Henry Deevenish's wife. That 
curious exaltation of spirit that had caused her to 
disguise the truth under the name of a big duty; 
that tenacious defence of the position; that brave 
denial of all the demands that her sex, and her 
youth, and her pride made upon her, had shut her 
apart from the ordinary scheme of development that 
belongs to the ordinary young woman. Then, too, 
her growth from childhood to maidenhood had been 
unusual. Her father had shown no discretion in the 
direction of her early education, and indeed it had 
been a miracle that she had not been an odious child 
instead of the quaint, old-fashioned half woman she 
had revealed herself to be in those days when Charn- 
ham had first met her. The lack of conventional 
training had been Maud's first outcry, and if Louisa 
had not married it was pretty certain that Mrs. Boyle 
would have ended hostilities by compelling her hus¬ 
band to send the girl to school. It was by a curious 
touch of irony Deevenish who really had educated 
her, he who had given her her first greeting with the 
world that lives in books, had shaped her mind (full 
of nebulous suggestions and imaginations) for a 
knowledge of the wondrous things that have their 
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being in the regions of art; he who (turning de¬ 
liberately from such a search himself) had encour¬ 
aged this young creature to look for beauty every¬ 
where. And she had repaid him well, for she had 
been an apt pupil. Nevertheless, the absence of 
living friends, the isolation from the companionship 
of women, and, as time passed, the falling back closer 
and closer upon herself for communion of thought, 
had kept Louisa ignorant of those things which are 
the natural psychological accompaniment to the 
bodily development of a young girl. Love to her 
had never had but one meaning. It had centred 
in that childish adoration of her father. She had 
never had baby sweethearts, never known the delight 
of a boy’s comradeship, never cared for other girls; 
and so it was that the vague yearnings, the dreams 
—sweet and sad, chiefly sad—all the formless desires 
that come and go, murmuring like the music of the 
sea in the heart of youth, had never had place with 
her till now. 

And now as she ran through the dusk panting, 
and letting the tears blind her eyes, it seemed to 
her as if she were making acquaintance with life in 
its real meaning for the first time. 

The vision of that man and that girl standing 
apart in the old church, their voices hushed, a 
suggestion of union about them, made her heart 
thrill as though touched by some extreme personal 
experience. All at once the surrounding country 
seemed cold and unfriendly . . . the future impossibly 
desolate. . . . She had no knowledge of what it was 
that was passing with her, but she felt as she checked 
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her hasty steps and brushed her eyes that Aunt 
Phoebe had been right; it would be madness to chain 
herself to this place or any place just yet She had 
taught herself to believe that life was ended; that 
she had no more to hope for; nothing to do but to 
exist and in time forget; but she knew differently 
to-night. 

Something seemed to whisper to her that the real 
story of her life was as yet unwritten, that joy could 
be in that story in equal portions with grief. . . . 
An immeasurable sense of ecstasy wrapped her about 
as she set herself for the first time on equal grounds 
with other women. ... As she brushed the tears 
from her eyes it seemed to her as if the figure of that 
intangible joy moved in front of her now, and 
beckoned her onwards, whispering at the same time 
to shake off old habits, to be as these others were, 
to seek and to find what came to others so easily. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I T was with this curious kind of elation resting 
upon her that Louisa helped Aunt Betsy to 
dress that evening. She entered into the task with 
so much zest that her aunt was both flattered and 
delighted. 

“Who says I cannot dress hair?** cried Louisa, 
when this task was completed. “Aunt Betsy, just 
look at yourself. Don’t you look too sweet for any¬ 
thing? That little diamond comb suits you to 
perfection. I think you will have to keep it.” 

Aunt Betsy coloured with pleasure; there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“ Oh, Louisa, my dear,” she said, “ it is a beautiful 
comb, and you may want it yourself.” 

“Oh, I have heaps and heaps of things,” cried 
Louisa; “and, besides, I can buy anything I want, 
can’t I?” 

She looked at her reflection in the glass as she 
stood behind her aunts chair, and she smiled at 
herself. Youth, and gladsome life, and the divinest 
possibilities seemed visioned in her eyes. 

All through dinner she chattered away almost gaily. 
Aunt Betsy frequently deplored the fact that she 
was not going to the concert, but Aunt Phoebe only 
looked at her tenderly and yet with some anxiety. 
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"You won’t sit up for us, dear,” she said when 
their old-fashioned carriage was announced. 

“ I am going to have a concert all to myself,” said 
Louisa. “ You know I can play, too, Aunt Phoebe, 
but I shall wait till you are safely out of the way.” 

She spent a wonderfully happy evening. At one 
moment dreaming in a chair, at another singing 
softly to herself, seated at the piano; then she had 
a game with the dogs, and finally she crouched down 
on the hearthrug in front of the fire and began 
to build a wonderful castle of hope. 

"I shall certainly not look back any more,” she 
said to herself; “ it has been such a long, long, dull, 
hard road, with nothing but shadow upon it, and 
when I look in front the light almost dazzles me. 
I am just twenty,” she mused on dreamily, "and 
I am free! So I suppose there must be heaps of nice 
things to come to me yet I am glad I don’t know 
what they are, or how they are likely to come; it 
is so delicious to feel that the future is mysterious.” 
And then she got up rather quickly, and stood and 
looked into the fire more gravely. 

“Freedom,” she said to herself, "how strange! In 
all those three long, terrible years I never knew, 
I never even imagined, what freedom could mean! 
Does it seem wrong to snatch at it now? I hope 
not. Oh, I hope not! I don’t want to do anything 
that is wrong, or cruel, or unkind—anything that 
might carry a hurt even through the silence of the 
grave; but I do want to live! I want to be able 
to feel as that girl did who sang to-night. I am 
tired of being hard and bitter and of perpetually 
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fighting. I verily believe I will let Elinor and the 
rest have all they want; then there would be nothing 
left to tie me down to all that has been so miserable, 
so humiliating.” 

The maid entered at that moment, and Louisa 
gave her a smile. 

“ All right, Barker,” she said, “ you can turn down 
the lights. I am just going upstairs.” 

“Oh, don’t hurry, my lady; it’s not at all late,” 
said the woman. She held out a tray on which was 
a letter. It was the first letter that had reached 
Lady Deevenish since her sojourn at the farm. 

“ Matthew has just brought this up from the post 
office, my lady,” she said. “ We only get the letters 
delivered once a day, you know, but we can have 
them in the evening if we send for them.” 

“ Thank you,” said Louisa. 

She took the letter, and it seemed to her as though 
a cold and a damp veil had suddenly fallen about 
her, shutting her off completely from those delicious 
thoughts and mind-pictures which had made such a 
different creature of her in the last two or three hours. 

She detained the maid, and chatted with her a 
little while. 

All the village, it seemed, had gone to Lady Caro¬ 
line Petersham’s entertainment. 

“Do you know her, my lady?” asked Barker. 
“ Folk think the world of Lady Caroline down here.” 

“ I have met her,” said Louisa. 

She lifted her hand that held the letter, and opened 
it abruptly as Barker went to the other end of the 
room. 
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The mere fact that her whereabouts should be 
known to this man awoke that old impatient anger, 
and after that the fact that he should write to her at 
all aroused something more than anger. 

From the first she had disliked Dr. Verick, yet she 
could not deny that he had been of great service to 
her. 

The memory of one black night came back to her 
now, a night spent in a kind of wayside hotel in 
Switzerland, when all in and about the place had 
been terrified at Sir Henry’s condition, and this 
fellow-traveller had stepped in and taken the sick 
man in hand, shielding her for once from one of 
those painful and humiliating experiences with which 
she had become only too familiar. 

Certainly she ought to have been grateful to 
Verick, and at the time in a sense she had been, 
though the feeling that any stranger should have 
passed so closely into the intimacy of her life was 
a sufferance to her, but after that, when Sir Henry 
refused to be separated from this young doctor, 
Louisa found it difficult to acquiesce as she had 
always done in any whim that came to her husband’s 
distorted fancy. The man’s personality was strangely 
objectionable to her, his constant presence an irritant. 

She knew that those doctors who attended Sir 
Henry from time to time shared in her objection, 
but Verick held his own. And gradually there had 
sprung up in the girl’s mind not only a sense of 
strong annoyance, but a positive aversion for this 
man. She avoided him as much as possible, yet in 
her solitary life it was natural that her mind should 
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dwell upon those things by which she was sur¬ 
rounded, and she had found, even against herself, 
that the mental power of this man, for whom Sir 
Henry had conceived such a determined fancy, in 
whom he had such determined faith, was very real. 

It was because she had a horrible dread of slipping 
by degrees into the same faith, of becoming herself 
influenced by the mind that overmastered her hus¬ 
band’s will so easily, and because she had felt herself 
temporarily unequal to fighting this influence, that 
had caused her to yield to that uncontrollable desire 
for outside help and protection, and had sent her on 
that hurried journey to her old home. In one sense 
the visit to Halsingham, miserable as it had been, 
had benefited her, for it had braced her together 
again and, as it were, had restored her nervous control. 
Sir Henry’s death had also been a means of giving 
back to her her command of strong purpose, but 
though she had practically given Verick his congt , 
she had been convinced that matters would not end 
there, and therefore when the first startled feeling 
passed from her now, she accepted the advent of this 
letter as something for which she ought to have been 
prepared. Yet Louisa was not prepared for what 
was contained in that letter. 

As she read it through, and it was not very long, 
she winced as if threatened by a blow, and caught 
her breath. 

Instinctively she turned as if to ask for protection 
from the maid, who was busy drawing the curtains at 
the farther end of the room; then her old self-control 
came back to her. 
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She read once again Dr. Verick’s letter. In it he 
demanded to see her, stating as his reason the 
information that Sir Henry’s sisters were formulating 
an accusation against himself, as having been the 
dead man’s chief medical adviser, and were threaten¬ 
ing to bring an action at law to prove that he in 
conjunction with Lady Deevenish had exercised such 
undue influence on a man weakened by illness and 
intemperate habit, that they had managed to obtain 
command of all the wealth. 

When Barker came towards the fire again Lady 
Deevenish looked round. 

“ How do the trains run,” she asked—“ to London. 
I mean ? ” 

“ I will bring you a time-table, my lady.” 

Louisa studied the list of trains. 

“ Barker,” she said, “ I am afraid I shall have to go 
away to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I am sorry, my lady!” said the woman. 
“Your coming has made such a difference to the 
house. It’s a long time since I have seen the 
mistress so cheery like. Miss Betsy she is always 
bright, but Miss Mastering she was none too well all 
through the summer and the early autumn. You’ve 
done her no end of good. Must you go, my lady ? ” 

Louisa checked a sigh. 

“Yes, I must go, and early too. This letter is 
important. I won’t sit up for my aunts, Barker, but 
will you tell Miss Mastering that I must leave early 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady. Any other message ? ” 

“Oh, I shall probably see Aunt Phoebe before I go; 
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but I don’t want Aunt Betsy to be disturbed She is 
sure to be tired after such late hours. Good night. 
Barker; good night, you two dear sleepy things.” 

Louisa knelt and rubbed the heads of the two fox 
terriers stretched in luxurious slumber on the hearth¬ 
rug. 

“Oh, no, don’t bother,” she said, as the maid 
offered her services. “ I brought so little with me I 
can easily throw my things into the box myself; but 
I should like a cup of tea early.” 

Long after the sound of wheels on the gravel path 
and the muffled footsteps on the staircase told her 
that her aunts had returned from the concert, Louisa 
sat bunched up in a chair in front of the fire that 
was fading slowly into charred ashes. She was drawn 
back suddenly into the mire, as it were; the peace, 
the tranquillity, the healing ministrations of nature 
were swept away. 

She jarred from head to foot as though every nerve 
in her body had been startled by a strong electric 
current. Verick’s calm declaration of facts suggested 
a kind of bond between them, and roused a sense of 
outraged dignity, a sense of hatred, not only for the 
individual, but for the position, and an almost over¬ 
powering sense of dread. 

Out in the twilight as she had run home from the 
church, enveloped about in that strange cloud of new 
sensations and thoughts, tears had rushed to her eyes 
and would not be repressed; but she had no tears 
now. She could not see the future clearly; but one 
thing was certain, she could not remain where she 
was. And in going back to pick up the threads of 
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the miserable past she hardly knew whither she 
might not drift, where she might not end. 

As the cold night passed into dawn, the stillness 
and the loneliness and the pressure of unpleasant 
thought became so unbearable that she was driven 
to turn for some temporary relief. Softly creeping 
from the room, she went down the stairs into the 
kitchen, where in two cosy baskets, specially lined 
by Aunt Betsy herself, the dogs were sleeping. 
They pricked their ears and growled at her ap¬ 
proach ; but as she softly spoke their names they 
ran to her, wriggling and fawning, and with caressing 
words Louisa picked them up, one under each arm, 
and turning went back to her bedroom. 

She sat and watched the two dogs make them¬ 
selves comfortable on her bed; the presence of these 
two living and loving animals soothed her immeasur¬ 
ably. The fat one fell asleep almost at once, but the 
other—a not too well bred dog, with a cleverness, and 
a humour, and a character all of its own—lay with its 
sensitive nose between its paws, and its brown eyes 
fixed on her, as she wrapped herself in a dressing- 
gown and bunched herself up once more in her chair. 

Now and then Louisa’s strained mind lapsed un¬ 
consciously into a short spell of slumber; but now 
and then also she would open her eyes, and always 
when she did so she met the patient, comprehensive 
gaze of those other faithful eyes. 

And at length night gave way, and a faint grey 
streak of light was creeping in between the curtains 
when Barker knocked at the door and brought a 
dainty breakfast for Lady Deevenish. 



CHAPTER X. 


M RS. BOYLE had intended to have had a 
cheery house party at Halsingham for Christ¬ 
mas, but the doctors upset all her plans by insisting 
that her husband must have change of air. 

She wrote a plaintive little note to Max Charnham. 
“We are off to Egypt next week ; pity me! I do 
so love an old-fashioned Christmas, and I wanted you 
to be with us. All sorts of nice people had promised 
to come to me, but Gerald’s cough has been very 
tiresome lately, and, poor dear! he really does seem 
out of sorts. So we must go. By the way, do you 
ever hear any news of Louisa ? All we hear comes 
to us in an outside way. We shall stay one night in 
town, so please keep yourself disengaged and dine 
with us. If there is anything worth seeing at the 
theatres I think I should like to go, that is if you 
don’t mind taking me along; Gerald may not risk 
late night hours.” 

Charnham answered this note, and at once proposed 
a pleasant evening. 

He made no mention of Louisa, however, not only 
because he had no news to give (save, as Maud had 
herself said, what came to him through the medium 
of gossip), but because it hurt him even to write her 
name. 
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Then the Boyles came to town, and he went to 
dine with them. Chamham was shocked to see how 
ill Gerald Boyle was. 

Maud prepared herself to enjoy that evening im¬ 
mensely. 

After she had seen her husband taken up to his room 
by his servant, she fluttered down to the hotel hall in 
a theatre wrap of fleecy lace and fur, and slipped her 
hand through Charnham’s arm with a sigh. 

“ Dear Max,” she said, “ it is so nice to see you 
again! ” She pressed closely to him as they passed 
out to the carriage. 

But Max seemed to be rather out of spirits. 

Though they had a box all to themselves, he did 
not appear to realise the possibilities of the situation, 
and when he talked, he talked with an effort He 
excused himself by saying he was overworked, which 
was true in a sense. 

Maud had plenty to say, of course. She had been 
paying some country-house visits, and had made any 
amount of new acquaintances. 

“ So you will have a good time in Cairo,” Max said 
once. 

“ Yes, I hope so,” she answered. “ Why don’t you 
come too, Max?” 

He smiled and shook his head. 

“Absolutely impossible; besides, you don’t want 
me,” he added ; “ you are so full of new friends nowa¬ 
days, Maud.” 

u I like old friends best,” she answered him softly; 
•* I should not have thought it was necessary for me 
to have told you that.” 
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Then, impelled by what spirit she could not have 
told, she began to speak of Louisa. 

“If all the stories one hears are true/* she said, 
“Louisa will soon make a big hole in her money. 
Of course you have heard about all the silly things 
she is supposed to be doing? The papers seem to 
be full of her—her gowns, her gifts to charity, the 
new house she is building in the country. One 
would not imagine, 1 ” Maud added, with a spitefulness 
she could not repress, “ that Sir Henry has been dead 
barely two months.” 

“ Does she know that her father is in town ? ” 

“No,”said Maud sharply,“we have no correspond¬ 
ence. Gerald is dreadfully angry with her; he quite 
takes the side of the Deevenish people. You know 
that they say there is going to be a lawsuit, don’t 
you, Max ? ” 

“ I heard something about it, but it is a ridiculous 
business. After all, a man has a right to leave his 
money to his wife if he chooses.” 

“Ye—es,” said Maud in a slow way. She wanted 
to say a great deal more, but she felt that perhaps it 
was prudent to hold her tongue. So she turned the 
conversation on to herself again, always a grateful 
theme, and she flirted very prettily, and did her best 
to make the man realise the charm of opportunity. 

It would have been difficult for most men not to 
have felt a kind of chatouillement in the suggestion of 
preferment and the flattery and very human sympathy 
that Maud’s presence conveyed, and yet to Charnham 
she was always his cousin, and never a woman—at 
least, never a woman in the sense she desired to be. 
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A caress from a cousin to a cousin would hardly 
have been a crime, but the mistake Maud made was 
in supposing that any pretty woman can appeal to a 
man if she works in a certain direction. 

In Max’s case the vision of another woman sat 
closer to him than Maud’s soft, round body. He 
certainly kissed her hand when he said “good-bye,** 
but Mrs. Boyle turned away petulantly, and gave 
her maid the benefit of some bad temper when she 
reached her room. 

Next morning, however, she was soothed, for Max 
found time to call once again at the hotel to wish them 
bon voyage and to leave her a nosegay of lilies. 

He had time, too, to exchange a few words with 
Gerald Boyle, who sat wrapped up in a fur coat 
looking shrunken and very ill, and it hurt Charnham 
to see the change in the man who had been so be¬ 
loved by Louisa. Indeed, it seemed to him that 
everyone had a look of pity for this sick man except 
Mrs. Boyle, and Maud took her husband’s condition 
very much as a matter of course. That is to say, she 
had no anxiety about him, although she made a 
parade of seeing that his doctor’s orders were carried 
out, always insisting that he took his medicine at 
proper hours, and that he should be well wrapped up 
and avoid draughts. And Charnham was quick to 
notice that her power had not diminished. Sick man 
as he was, Boyle was quite in her hands. Certainly 
Mrs. Boyle was an attractive little person; she was 
looking her best this morning. A course of electric 
baths and some quack medicine had worked down 
her figure. She looked ridiculously young. With 
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his lilies pinned in the breast of her smart travelling 
coat, she had a smiling, sunny air. 

When she put her hand into Charnham’s for the 
final farewell he spoke the words which had been the 
real cause of this visit 

“ Maud,” he said, “ I am sure she does not know 
that her father is so ill. She ought to know. Be¬ 
lieve me, dear child, it is only right and just to let 
her know.” 

Maud took her hand away almost with a jerk, and 
the smile froze on her lips. 

“ You don’t understand how matters are, Max,” she 
said sharply. “ If Louisa were to try and see her 
father, Gerald would refuse to see her. I spoke of 
this only the other day, and he got into such a passion 
that I was quite frightened.” 

And then Maud laughed a trifle bitterly. 

“ And, my dear Max,” she said, “ the biggest mis¬ 
take of all is that you should imagine that Louisa 
cares about her father. Why, it is pretty evident that 
she cares about nobody but herself. If she had a 
single grain of nice feeling in her heart, do you think 
she could have behaved as she has done since Sir 
Henry’s death?” 

Then once again Maud gave her hand to Max. 

“Won’t you try to believe that I do my duty?” 
she said, half wistfully. “ It has not been very easy 
for me, Max, but I always try to do what is right all 
the time.” 

He smiled at her and said some kind words, and 
then the carriage started, and Maud’s bright face 
passed out of sight. 
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Chamham walked back to the office in that vexed 
kind of spirit which lived with him hourly now. 

Maud had said a few hard words, but he was not 
sure that she had not spoken the truth. If Louisa had 
cared for anybody, surely she would have shown some 
sign of this, but what had she done? Viewing the 
matter from a personal standpoint, she had ignored 
his offer of friendship, refused him even a remem¬ 
brance. She had denied his mother even that small 
courtesy which conventionality demands, and was 
certainly passing the first days of her widowhood in 
a manner that denoted anything but grief for the 
dead, or respect for the family of her husband. 

And yet he could not put her out of his thoughts; 
he could not accept what seemed inevitable. In such 
a moment as this, for instance, she was very close to 
him. 

With the memory of her father’s grey, ill face in 
front of him, he felt as if he ought to do something. 

He hardly knew what he feared; he only called 
back to his mind that wondrous child-love, that 
illimitable devotion, that beautiful faith that Louisa 
had given to her father; and in renewing acquaint¬ 
ance with this, he realised that when death took her 
father away, even though they had been so completely 
separated of late, the final severance of so great a 
tie could not fail to be fraught with dark consequence 
for her. 

It was, of course, very absurd on his part to 
trouble and to fret over a person who cared so little 
about him that she managed to forget his existence. 
He knew that perfectly well, but Chamham could 
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not rid his mind of the feeling that it was somebody’s 
duty to let Louisa know exactly how matters were 
with her father. 

This task was not for him, however. He could not 
do more than he had done; he had spoken openly to 
Maud (breaking the resolution he had made after 
that experience at Halsingham, that, if possible, he 
would avoid mentioning Louisa altogether to her 
stepmother), and his frankness had done no good. 
To move in the matter himself was impossible, to 
suggest that his mother should write again equally 
impossible. 

“ So,” he said to himself as he climbed the stone 
stairs to his office, “it is an impasse! There is 
nothing to be done, unless Maud, on reflection, may 
see that she jeally does owe Louisa a duty in this 
and send some message from Cairo.” 

Owing to the near approach of Christmas, Max 
was fortunately so busy with his work that he had 
very little time for the indulgence of private thought. 

He went into the country with his mother, and 
spent Christmas with some relations, but he hastened 
back to town as soon as possible, and some outside 
literary work being suggested to him, he threw him¬ 
self into it so eagerly that he had less leisure than 
before. 

The paper had picked up again, and its circulation 
was increasing slowly but surely. Now and then 
Mrs. Boyle wrote to him. 

The dry climate and the sun seemed to have 
worked beneficially on her husband; at any rate, 
Maud was having a really good time. What with 
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dancing, and flirtations, and excursions, she had no 
reason to regret her visit to Egypt 

As the new year advanced a fresh matter occupied 
Charnham’s mind. 

His mother—never a very strong woman—caught 
cold, and without being definitely ill, ailed so much 
that her condition was a source of great anxiety to 
him. 

She was a trifle obstinate, too, but Max knew how 
to get his way with his mother, and so one cold 
January day he carried her off to Torquay, and spent 
his time after that in travelling to and fro till Mrs. 
Charnham resolutely refused to let him devote so 
much of his time to her. 

“ I shall stay down here for another week or two, 
dearest,” she said, “ for the air seems to have given 
me new life; but I promise you I shall not be 
alone.” 

“ Who can you have ? ” asked Max. And he ran 
through the list of their various relations. 

“ I should have liked to have had Adelaide Alder/' 
said Mrs. Charnham, with a smile, “but you know 
she is away on tour. I am afraid, poor girl, she 
has been having plenty of hard work and dis¬ 
comfort I only hope she won’t try her voice too 
much. I expect brilliant things of her in the future.” 

“Well, as she cannot come, who will you have?” 
asked Max. “ I certainly shall not let you stay here 
by yourself.” 

Mrs. Charnham looked at him a little nervously. 

“ Don’t scream,” she said ; “ but I want to ask 
Elinor Jameson. The change will do her good; 
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and with all her faults I believe she is very fond of 
>1 

me. 

“It is an eccentric taste on your part, mother,” 
Chamham said drily. 

Mrs. Charnham laughed softly. 

“ Well, I cannot help being sorry for her. You see 
1 have known her such a long time, and I understand 
her better than most people. And after all it is no 
use disguising the fact, Max; Sir Henry did not 
behave well to his sisters.” 

Max made no answer; he strolled out of the room. 

But later, as they sat at dinner, he put a few 
questions to his mother on the subject of the 
Deevenish people. 

“What has been arranged ? ” he asked. “Was there 
not some suggestion of a lawsuit ? ” 

“Yes” said Mrs. Charnham, and she frowned sud¬ 
denly. “But the matter was not carried through; 
in fact, I did my best to persuade both Mrs. Jameson 
and her sister, Hannah Deevenish, from taking such a 
step. 1 pointed out to them the futility of such an 
action, and when they saw they would only be throw¬ 
ing away good money for bad they gave in. I cannot 
help thinking even now, Max,” added Mrs. Charn¬ 
ham hurriedly, “ that if Louisa were approached in a 
proper manner she would deal differently with them.” 

“ Has she done nothing at all?” Max’s voice was 
suspiciously uninterested. 

“I don’t believe she has given them a penny,” 
answered Mrs. Charnham. “ It is so unlike what 1 
shoukl have imagined Louisa would have done.” 

“ My dear mother,” said Max, “ of all foolish things 

u 
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that we do, the habit of drawing out imaginary 
portraits of a person and then endowing that portrait 
with life, and saying ‘ thus and thus will that person 
do/ is perhaps the most foolish.” 

Mrs. Charnham was silent 

“ All the same,” she said a little obstinately, “ I 
will not, cannot believe that Louisa is happy in 
doing what she does. You know that she is simply 
squandering this money, doing all sorts of foolish 
things, and doing them in a way that speaks to me at 
least of misery beneath the recklessness. She seems, 
too, to be drifting into a very strange groove, at least 
if all the gossip one hears is true.” After a little 
pause Mrs. Charnham spoke again in a low voice. 
“The two younger Jameson girls are obliged to leave 
their school, Max; their mother is unable now to 
pay the fees. So you understand perhaps, dear, why 
I should like to show a little kindness to Elinor.” 

Max let his hand rest on his mother's for a moment 

“Do all that your heart moves you to do,” he 
answered; “ it is sure to be right When will you 
have her ? ” 

“ I wrote this morning, but I did not post the letter 
before speaking to you.” 

“ Give it to me,” said Max ; “ I will post it myself.” 

When he was back in town, the letters from 
Torquay were about the pleasantest things that 
happened to him. His mother was regaining her 
strength steadily. She seemed to be happy in the 
companionship of one whom Max felt that he dis¬ 
liked unjustly, but whom he could not cease to dislike 
for all that 
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He was hard at work at his office one afternoon 
when a card was brought to him. 

He at once gave orders that Miss Alder should be 
admitted. 

The American girl entered his office half shyly, 
but her eyes were very bright. She wore a tweed 
gown that looked as though it ought to speak French 
with a Parisian accent, and her small feet were 
exquisitely shod. 

“ Why, now, it’s real nice of you to see me,” she 
said, “ and I hope I am not a very great nuisance, 
Mr. Charnham ; if so, you will say so right away.” 

“ I thought you were never coming,” said Max, as 
he took her hand and gave her a smile. 

“ I have been travelling,” said Adelaide Alder; “ I 
only came back to town two days ago.” She sat 
down and looked about her appreciatively. 

Max stirred the fire and ordered some tea. 

“ It is very nice here, Mr. Charnham,” she said. 

" A little dusty, and the windows might be cleaned 
with advantage.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I think it is just lovely as it is. It is your 
workroom; one cannot always be spick and span 
where one works. And I am quite sure,” she added 
the next moment, “that the happiest hours of your 
life are spent here.” 

Max smiled. 

“I am not sure that you are not right,” he said, 
“ though it sounds a little ungrateful to say it And 
so you have been touring, eh? How did you like 
it?” 
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He stood in front of the fire with his hands behind 
his back, and looked at her kindly, appreciatively. 

He was very pleased to see her again; he liked to 
hear her speak; her brisk spirit brushed up his own, 
that was, despite all his efforts, listless and dull. 

“Yes,” she answered, “ I have been touring.” Then 
she laughed. “ Have you ever been up north? Have 
you, for instance, ever spent a Sunday in Scotland ? 
Well, take my advice, don’t try it.” 

“ I hear that you have been having a tremendous 
success,” said Max. 

She coloured a little. 

“ I guess you got that from Bee,” was her answer. 

“ I did meet Mrs. Burgon a week or two ago, but 
I have heard of your success in lots of other ways.” 

Tea was brought in at this moment, and the young 
man who handled the tea things did it so laboriously 
that Adelaide Alder had to help him. 

“What pretty things you have!” she said when 
they were alone again and she was officiating at the 
table. “ It seems as if 1 were not the first woman to 
have tea here.” 

“ That tea set was a present from my mother,” said 
Max, with a smile, “but I am only very seldom 
graced by the presence of one of your delightful 
sex. Tell me something more about yourself.” 

She gave him his cup of tea, and poised a lump of 
sugar in the air inquiringly. 

“There is not much to tell,” she answered, as in 
answer to a nod from him she dropped the sugar into 
his cup. “ I really came to see you to-day,” she said, 
as she poured out some tea for herself, “because 
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I wanted to ask your advice. You were so good as 
to tell me that you would advise me if 1 found 
myself in any difficulty, Mr. Charnham, so I am 
taking you at your word, see?” 

“ Of course,” said Max heartily, “ I am only too 
delighted. What is your difficulty ? ” 

“Only that I cannot make up my mind.” She 
laughed. “ The usual feminine problem! The fact is, 
Mr. Charnham, I have had an offer to appear on the 
stage in light opera, and I don’t know whether I 
ought to take this offer or not.” 

“ The stage,” said Max, with a little frown; “ but 
that was not what you meant to do, was it ? ” 

She gave a shrug of her shoulders. 

“ I don’t know,” she said ; “ I only want to take my 
voice to the best market.” 

She sipped her tea. 

“That is a horribly prosaic way of looking at 
things, I know, but you see, Mr. Charnham, I am not 
working merely for personal satisfaction; I have to 
think of those others way home who have spent so 
much on me. I want to give it back to them, if 
I can.” 

Max nodded his head. 

“ Of course. Well, although fundamentally I must 
confess that I abominate the stage as a career for 
women, there are exceptions to every rule. You are 
not only clever, Miss Alder, but you are sensible and 
self-gripped, consequently you are quite capable of 
taking every care of yourself. Under these circum¬ 
stances there is something to be said in favour of the 
stage. But you must let me know more, please.” 
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He pulled forward a chair and sat down, and 
Adelaide Alder opened her neat little bag and took 
out a letter. 

She bit her under-lip to stop it quivering. 

The bravest worker, the most independent of 
women must surely come across a moment now and 
then in her life when a pang goes through her heart, 
as she finds herself denied that semi-patemal care, 
that tender consideration which her more feeble 
sisters always manage to obtain. 

" It is awfully good of you to take so much 
interest,” she said in her briskest way. "I repeat 
it is just a question of dollars with me. I have 
talked it over with Mrs. Burgon, and she seems to 
think that as I want to get known, I had better close 
with this offer right away.” 

Max had taken the letter and was reading it 
thoughtfully. He looked dubious as he put it down. 

" Well ? ” she asked. 

" Upon my word,” he said," I don’t like to give you 
an advice. All I feel is that you ought not to risk 
anything. This gentleman’s name is new to me, 
though I am naturally not altogether up to date in 
theatrical movements; still I should prefer that you 
should have an offer from one of the established 
managements. There may be an element of in¬ 
stability about the financial business of this affair, 
you know-” 

"Oh,” said Miss Alder, "the money is all right 
I heard about that only last night, when a man 
I know—a singer—came in to have tea with us. He 
told me that this opera was going to be brought out 
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with a splash, and that some very rich woman is 
putting down thousands. He seemed to regard it 
as a real good thing/' 

At that moment there was a knock at the door, 
and a note was brought in to Charnham. 

“ From a friend of yours,” he said, as he glanced at 
it and gave her a smile. 

“ Please open it,” Miss Alder said quickly. 

Charnham dismissed the boy after having first 
ascertained that Lady Caroline Petersham had left 
the note herself and was not waiting. 

“ An invitation to dinner, of course,” he said. “ I 
can guess the contents of Lady Caroline's letters 
before I open them.” 

That bright light came into Adelaide Alder's eyes 
once again. 

“ Is it for to-night ?*' she asked. “ If so, we shall 
meet there. Lady Caroline came to see me this 
morning. She told me she was trying to get a few 
people together. She is only passing through town, 
I fancy.” 

Charnham glanced through Lady Caroline's letter 
and folded it up in mechanical fashion. 

“Yes, it is for to-night,” he said; “and if you are 
going, Miss Alder, I think I will accept.” 

The colour that came into her face made her very 
pretty. 

She got up. 

“I am staying an unconscionable time,” she said. 
She began to pull on her gloves. “So you would 
rather not advise me about this ? ” 

Charnham got up too. 
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“The business does not seem to be very promising,” 
he said. “ To begin with, it is rather unusual for a 
lady to find money for a theatrical speculation.” 

“That is what I said,” Miss Alder agreed, “but 
it seems that this lady, whoever she is, is pretty 
crazy about music; and as she has more money than 
she knows what to do with, why, I suppose she don’t 
see why she shouldn’t buy an opera and a company 
and all the lot if she wants to. What I can’t make 
out,” added Miss Alder, “ is how I should come to be 
in this. You see by that letter that this lady par¬ 
ticularly wants me to be engaged. I wish I knew 
exactly what to do. I cannot afford to throw away 
a good opportunity. I hope you don’t think I am 
an awful bore.” 

Charnham woke out of his thoughts with an 
effort. 

“Look here,” he said, “before you do anything 
I will make some inquiries. I grant you it may be 
a very good chance, but on the other hand, as I said 
just now, you cannot afford to risk anything, and 
a speculation of this sort that depends on the whim 
of a capricious woman may come to an end at any 
moment, you know.” 

Adelaide Alder’s voice thrilled as she answered 
him. 

“ It is really very, very good of you, Mr. Charnham, 
and I shall write home and tell them all that you are 
doing for me.” 

“Will you leave this letter with me?” asked Max, 
“ and I will write to you, or perhaps you will let me 
call and give you the result of my inquiries.” 
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He walked with her to the outer door. 

“ I hope you are going to have a rest now,” he said. 
“ I want to go on studying,” was her answer, “ but 
my! it’s just too hard to know what to do! I mean 
I don’t know who to choose to study with. They are 
all good in their way, I suppose, though they don’t 
give one another much chance. It’s such fun to ask 
the opinion of one about another! ” the girl laughed. 
“ One is sure to be told that So-and-So’s method is 
just criminal, and that if one wants to have one’s 
voice murdered, why, one goes to another So-and-So, 
while of course the person who talks has had a 
testimonial straight from the archangel Gabriel for 
the best method of placing a voice for the celestial 
choir! But this is not for publication, Mr. Chamham! ” 
Max held her hand and pressed it 
“ You ought to have something to put round your 
throat,” he said ; “the wind is very keen.” 

She only laughed, took her hand away, and passed 
out. But when the door was closed she stood for a 
moment looking at it, and pressed both her hands 
against her heart in a vain effort to still its wild 
beating, whilst he, as he let the door close, shut out 
even the recollection that she existed. 

He went back to his desk and took up that letter 
from Lady Caroline. 

After her invitation, which was put in a way he 
could not very well refuse, she scribbled him a few 
items of gossip, and at the end she wrote— 

“ I don’t know whether this is any use to you, but 
I have just been told, on the best authority, that a 
certain pretty little widow about whom people are 
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talking a good bit just now, is arranging to take a 
theatre to produce a musical piece by some unknown 
man.” 

Charnham folded this letter and tossed it aside 
again, then went on with his business, and for an 
hour worked in a kind of fever. 

Suddenly he threw down his pen. 

His very soul itself was in arms. He was tired of 
fighting in an impotent fashion against the clamour 
of desire, and he resolved all at once that he would 
end the silence—that he would go to see Louisa. Of 
course he might be on the wrong tack, but whilst he 
had been discussing the matter with Adelaide Alder 
a quick suspicion had taken possession of him, and 
Lady Caroline’s scribbled gossip had pressed this 
suggestion home. It was in keeping, at any rate, 
with Louisa’s doings of late. 

He had grown accustomed to hear gossip about 
her, and often as his heart had ached as he had 
listened, he had always tried to discount the value 
of what he had heard; but gradually he had begun 
to fear for her, and, more than this, he resented 
the reckless defiance of conventionality that was 
sending her in this wild fashion into the outer paths 
of Bohemianism. 

Doubtless he would only make matters worse by 
any plain speaking, but at any rate he had come to 
the end of his patience, and so, for good or for evil, 
he would seek her, and by right of that old bond of 
sympathy that could not have wholly passed away 
from her remembrance, he would try and stand 
between her and further folly. 
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He left the office as soon as he could, and put him¬ 
self into a hansom in a state of excitement such as 
had never come to him before. 

He did not know even if she would see him, or if 
she were in town, but as he drew nearer and nearer to 
her house he felt cold and sick from the sudden long¬ 
ing that possessed him to be in her presence again. 

A carriage rolled away from the door as he alighted 
from the cab, and Warden told him that her ladyship 
had just come in. 

“ I am not sure if my lady is at home to anyone, 
but I will take up your name, sir.” 

Max nodded his head, and scribbled on his card— 

“ Please see me for a moment” 

The butler was down again almost immediately, 
and led him up the stairs under the arching fronds of 
the palm trees that studded the big hall 



CHAPTER XI. 

L OUISA was standing with her back towards 
j him reading some letters when he entered the 
large drawing-room—quite a brilliant room now, 
altogether different to the shabby, dingy room it 
had been. 

She wore a wonderful coat of sables, and looked 
bewitchingly pretty. 

As he advanced towards her she tossed the letters 
on to a couch, turned, and dropped him a little curtsey. 

“ Some people have honour thrust upon them,” she 
said. "And so you have really come to see me at 
last!” 

He held her hand for an instant 
“ I have been waiting for you to ask me to come.” 
She sniffed the large bunch of violets pinned on to 
the lapel of her coat. 

“Then you might have waited all your life,” she 
remarked impertinently, but she seemed pleased to 
see him nevertheless, and slipping out of her large 
coat, she flung it after the letters on to the couch, 
and crouched down on the hearthrug in front of one 
of the fires. 

“ Come and be sociable, Max ; will you have some 
tea? Take that chair, it is awfully comfortable.” 

“ I have already had some tea,” he said. 
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He did not sit down; he stood in front of the fire, 
and tried not to see her, tried to seem natural and at 
his ease. 

She looked at him however. 

“ What have you been doing with yourself? You 
look so tired, Max . . . and I believe you are thinner 
than ever-” 

“ Old age and hard work, my dear,” he answered, 
“ are destroying my natural beauty.” 

She got up and stood beside him for a moment. 

“ I suppose you know I am behaving most charm¬ 
ingly to you . . . quite saint-like, in fact . . . since 
it is nearly four months since I saw you last? . . . 
You remember the morning following my wild-goose 
chase down to Halsingham ? ” 

" I remember,” he said. 

Still he did not look at her. An uncomfortable, 
almost a hopeless feeling was spreading gradually 
over him, the spirit of eagerness and haste which 
had forced him to seek her had faded away. And 
Louisa seemed to understand what was passing in 
his mind. 

"Poor Max,” she said, and she laughed. "Of 
course, you have come to preach to me. Don't deny 
it! Some mysterious influence suggests to me that 
you have come as an emissary from the Deevenish 
people. Now do make haste and get everything 
over. Confess, has not Elinor Jameson incited you 
to do this? I hear she has been living with your 
mother just lately.” 

“ I am not a top to be spun by any hand,” Cham- 
ham answered half lightly. " I came here to see you 
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entirely on my own account I had a fancy for 
coming. It was foolish, perhaps, but I thought you 
might like to see me.” 

She looked at him warily, and said, “ Oh, I see! ” 
which signified that she did not quite grasp the 
situation. “Well, that being the case, do sit down 
and make yourself at home,” she added. 

She tossed off her sable cap and ruffled her hair 
prettily, and then threw herself on to the couch 
and piled some silken cushions for her head to rest 
upon. 

They were silent for a little while. 

" I wonder what you have been hearing about me?” 
she said then. 

“ There is always something interesting to be heard 
about Lady Deevenish,” Charnham answered ; “ that 
is the penalty one pays for being young, wealthy, and 
of social importance.” 

“ To say nothing,” interposed Louisa, “ of possessing 
great wit and beauty. . . . Well! Etpuis?" 

He paused, and she broke the silence. 

“ Did they tell you by any chance that I am going 
to speculate in a theatre ? ” 

He nodded his head, and she drew her breath a 
little sharply. 

“ Who told you ? ” 

“ I heard of it indirectly this afternoon from Lady 
Caroline Petersham, and also from a singer, who 
informed me that she had been approached by your 
—is it—manager with regard to an engagement.” 

* A singer ? ” said Louisa, wrinkling her brows; “ a 
woman, I suppose ? ” 
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M Yes, a woman.” 

She moved restlessly on the cushions. 

“ And is this why you came to see me, Max ? 99 

The question was put so simply and so naturally 
that he answered her in the same fashion. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“And you don’t approve, of course?” she said a 
little sharply. “ No one does. I believe both Elinor 
and Hannah are having hysterics all day long; so 
foolish of them, because of course they know me 
pretty well by this time, and they ought to know, 
therefore, that when I make up my mind to do a 
thing I generally manage to do it” 

Charnham sat down in the comfortable chair, and 
leaning back, folded his arms. He looked at her now 
in a cold, a critical way. 

“ On the principle, I suppose, that if the thing you 
decide to do be bad, the sooner you do that bad thing 
the better.” There was a suspicion of a sneer in his 
voice. 

“ I am utterly devoid of principle, as you know,” 
Louisa said. 

“ Suppose you cease talking nonsense for the 
moment” 

“ It is not nonsense,” she answered him hotly. “ I 
ought to know myself better than you can know me. 
I have no principles; I don’t want any. I only want,” 
she sat forward, “ to get even with things; I want to 
pay back a little, and above all I want to make 
people suffer. If I know that a person has a weak 
place, I want to stab that weak place—to stab it 
hard!” 
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“ But that is so pitiful! So unnatural, at least for 
you.” 

“ I repeat you don’t know me,” she said. 

“Well, in the old days I knew you well enough” 
he said, “ and I think you were then the most honest 
little creature in the world, far too dear and sweet to 
ever pretend to be the sort of termagant you now 
represent yourself to be. In those old days at 
Halsingham, when we used to picnic in the meadows, 
Louisa, and take the dogs for a scamper round the 
paddock, you were as white-hearted, as fragrant- 
minded, and as desirous of doing good as any girl 
that was ever born.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Every man is at heart—a poet,” she misquoted. 

Charnham had an almost unconquerable longing 
upon him to stretch out his arms and garner her into 
an embrace that should guard her from all future 
follies, evils, and sorrows. She had something of the 
past in her at this moment; something of that happy, 
visionary girl in the old blue cotton gown, who had 
run races with him and had always beaten him at the 
finish. 

He moved restlessly, paused, and then spoke. 

“Louisa,” he said, slurring over his words in the 
quick rush of emotion that took possession of him, 
“is there anyone—anything in the wide world that 
would make you reconsider this theatrical business ? ” 

She pinched in her lips and shook her head. 

“You see,” she said, turning the big golden 
wedding-ring round and round on her slender finger, 
“it is so much better for everybody to have an 
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occupation. Now I have absolutely nothing to do 
with my life, and I am bound to get into mischief 
if I am always idle. And then I am a little bit of 
an autocrat, and I like to order people about, and to 
be a sort of queen; and then again I am a lover of 
art, you know, and I think it is only right that rich 
people should encourage struggling musicians and— 
and things of that sort, and they—they tell me that 
this man’s music is going to be something quite out 
of the common.” 

“They tell you,” repeated Max Chamham, his 
brows contracting. “ Do you mean to say that you 
are going to launch out into a speculation that will 
cost you thousands to exploit something about which 
you know nothing ? ” 

She threw herself back on the cushions again and 
moved restlessly. 

“ I wish you would not be so cross-examine-y, 
Max,” she said crossly. 

“But, my dear child, it is not common sense. I 
know you have plenty of money; but believe me, if 
you must get rid of it, you could find far better use 
for it than this.” 

“But I—I don’t want to make a good use of it,” 
she said fretfully. “ Don’t you understand ? I want 
to do something stupid and unreasonable—something 
that will send all those hateful people into fits— 
something that will shock everybody. . . . That is 
why I have practically decided to go on the stage 
myself.” 

He looked jarred and pained, and she resented this. 

She sprang to her feet 

N 
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“Why dotit you leave me alone?” she asked. 
“What is it to you what I do? I am my own 
mistress. ... I mean to be my own mistress. I am 
very glad to see you, Max, if you come as a friend, 
but please understand I will not be dictated to.” 

He laughed. 

“ I have not advanced very far on the road to 
dictation,” he said, “ and I did come to see you as 
a friend. However, since my visit annoys you, I can 
easily bring it to an end.” 

He rose and held out his hand, but Louisa would 
not take it. 

“ No, no, don’t go,” she said, and her voice had 
a tired, broken sound. “It is so nice to see you, 
Max. I—I have wanted to see you so much-” 

Instantly the whole outlook of life seemed to 
change to him. 

“ Is that true ? ” he asked eagerly. “ Why did you 
not send for me? Don’t you know that I would 
come to you whenever or wherever you want me ? ” 

“ How could I know that,” she answered him, 
“when you have left me without a word all these 
months ? ” 

“ I wrote to you, Louisa. I begged you to let me 
serve you in some way, and my mother wrote; and 
you never answered our letters.” 

She stood with her brows compressed and stared 
down into the fire. 

“Your mother wrote—yes ... I know; but you 
—you say that you wrote ? ” Then light seemed to 
break in upon her. “ Of course, I remember. How 
stupid of me. I—I beg your pardon, Max. I ought 
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to have answered your letter; it was awfully rude 
of me. ... I have no excuse.” 

She was true to that old sense of loyalty. She 
knew that he had a certain affection for Maud, and to 
tell him of the paltry treachery that the theft of this 
letter signified would be to give him a very unpleasant 
shock. For herself, she had no anger for her step¬ 
mother in this moment; she only felt a wonderful sense 
of comfort creep about her—that kind of tangible 
warmth that comes from the glow of a fire on a win¬ 
try day. The feeling was so strong that she hardly 
knew how she resisted putting her hands about his arm 
and clinging to him, but though she did not do this, 
though she still stood apart and seemed apart from 
him, there was a change in her that made him thrill. 

“ I know I have no right to come and bother you,” 
he said,“ but I am an old-fashioned man, and somehow 
it shocks me a little to hear of any woman taking up 
this kind of responsibility, and you in particular have 
a special place in my thoughts. It would be a grief 
to me to hear your name talked about idly, Louisa, 
to hear lying stories circulated, and to let the world 
weave any scandal it liked in connection with this 
theatrical undertaking.” 

She was as white as death; that faint gladness 
went from her again. 

“It is—it is very good of you, but don’t trouble 
about me,” she said not very steadily. “ Believe me, 
I am not worth it. Leave me to myself. . . . Do 
leave me,” she said hoarsely. 

But he had caught her hand in his, and he was 
holding it in a grip of iron. 
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“Lou, I have never asked you a favour in all 
the time I have known you. . . . Will you do me 
a favour now ? ” 

She conquered her agitation by a great effort, and 
looked at him almost coldly. 

“ What have you ever done for me that I should do 
so much for you ? ” she asked. 

“ I have loved you,” he answered, “ loved you from 
the beginning till now.” 

“ You have loved me ? ” 

“ I have loved you always . . . always,” he reiter¬ 
ated. “It was your childhood . . . your innocence 
. . . your happy indifference that stood between me 
and my love. Indeed, I hardly knew I did love until 
—until I lost you.” 

“ And I was lost... oh, how lost I was! ” she cried, 
with a bitterness and a passion that was almost 
terrible. 

The next moment she was smiling at him wist¬ 
fully. 

“You must not love me, Max. It is so foolish, so 
impossible ... it is such a waste of love,” she said. 
But she spoke hesitatingly, as though she were 
tempted. As he remained silent she went on— 

“ And then I do not love you, Max, and I do not 
want to love you,” she said with emphasis. “ I—don’t 
want to love anybody or anything.” 

Then she laughed suddenly. 

“ Aren’t we talking a lot of nonsense?” she cried. 
“ We really ought to know better. Love is the sort 
of thing that belongs to a fairy story.” She moved 
away from him, crossed the room, garnered a rose 
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from a tall vase on a table near, and then came 
slowly back, tucking the flower into her bQdice as 
she advanced. “So — so you think people will 
imagine things about me because I want to amuse 
myself with a theatre,” she said. “What sort of 
things ? ” 

“ I don’t feel equal to going any further into this 
matter with you, Louisa,” he answered coldly. “I 
see that I was a fool to have come at all.” 

“Please don’t call yourself ugly names,” she said, 
“ and as a matter of fact I think it was rather nice of 
you to bother yourself, only I am not really worth 
the trouble. Of course, people will say unkind things 
about me,” she went on musingly; “I am prepared 
for that. Nasty things are said every day about 
people who don’t deserve to be slandered, so why 
should I hope to escape?—I, who am really such a 
hopelessly impossible person ! ” 

Charnham moved uncomfortably. He was, as he 
had said, a very simple-minded man, perhaps a trifle 
too conventional. He did not know how to deal 
with her; she sent him out of his depth, as it were. 
Seeing his perplexity, Louisa moved nearer to him 
and touched his arm gently. 

“ Don’t worry about me, Max,” she said. 

“ I should be glad not to do so, but I can’t help 
myself,” he answered her, and there was a catch in 
his voice. She let her hand slide down his arm until 
it rested on his hand. 

The touch of those delicate little fingers, the near 
presence of her beautiful body, suddenly intoxicated 
him. 
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He caught her hands in his, and kissed them again 
and again. 

She recoiled a little from his passion. 

“ I wish you had not come,” she said almost in a 
whisper, “and yet”—she clung to his hands as he 
would have loosened them—“ I am glad too. Max, 
suppose I were to give up this theatrical business, 
what would you do for me?” 

It was the question of a child, given in a childlike 
way. 

“ Anything, everything,” he answered her un¬ 
steadily, “everything that is in my power.” 

She studied him searchingly. 

“ I believe you do mean this. You are like Aunt 
Phoebe, you always go straight to the truth; but are 
you sure you are free to love me?” she asked abruptly. 

“Free?” He repeated the word with absolute 
surprise in his voice. “ What do you mean, Louisa ? ” 

She drew away from him. 

There came before her eyes the vision of that old 
village church, and the figure of that woman that 
had stood so close to his in the half-light. His 
mention, too, of the singer who had spoken about 
the theatrical enterprise haunted her. 

He followed her. 

“ Free ? ” he repeated. “ Dearest, do you not under¬ 
stand there is no one in the whole world for me but 
yourself.” 

She turned suddenly and stretched out her hands 
again. 

“ Dear Max, dear friend,” she said, “ oh, it must be 
good to love as you love! I wish / could care as you 
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do! It would make everything better, everything 
easier.” 

“ What does it matter?” he said. “ Let it be enough 
that I am not asking you to give me love, only to let 
my love serve you. Try me,” he repeated, “only try 
me, and above all believe that I am yours always, in 
any way, for anything.” 

She drew her hands from his and went back to the 
fire. 

“Don’t promise so much,” she said; “wait, you 
don’t know what I may not ask you to do.” 

“ I don’t think I am afraid,” he answered. 

They stood side by side a short while in silence. 
Louisa was staring into the fire. 

“Freedom is a glorious thing, Max,” she said 
suddenly. “ My one big delight—my only delight, 
in fact—is the knowledge that I am free, that I can 
do just what I like, when I like, and where I like.” 

Max sighed almost impatiently. 

He could not keep pace with the variations of her 
mind. She bewildered him, she saddened him. 

“ And yet I am full of fancies,” she went on, talk¬ 
ing as it were for talking’s sake; “ sometimes I feel 
strong enough to defy the whole world; at other 
times, do you know, I am actually frightened to go 
out for a walk by myself in the street” 

“You are too much alone,” he said. 

It was a commonplace remark; he was conscious 
of the hopelessness of it even while he made it 

“Yes, I am lonely,”she answered,“but that cannot 
be altered.” 

She turned on him here with one of her old flashes. 
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“ Don't suggest a lady companion, for God’s sake." 

He smiled. 

“No; poor soul, she would have a very bad 
time, I am afraid. Still, you might frame your life 
differently." 

“Too late,” she said. “When I was with Aunt 
Phoebe (you knew I went to the farm, did you not, 
just after Henry's death?)—well, when I was with 
Aunt Phoebe, I had a lovely time. I felt so good ; it 
was all so peaceful and helpful. I implored her to 
chain me up as one would chain a dog, but she re¬ 
fused, and at first I thought she was right, but 
since then I know that she was wrong, quite wrong. 
I am the sort of person who ought to be chained 
like a dog. Just see what a hash I make of every¬ 
thing ! ” 

“Just now,” said Max,with that faint smile curving 
his lips again, “ you said that your freedom was your 
one delight.” 

“Yes,” she said restlessly, “so it is. I suppose 
I don't make myself very clear, but I know what 
is in my own mind, which is one good thing.” She 
paused, and then began to speak dreamily. “ I should 
like to be like a ship riding at anchor; that would 
give me all the space and suggestion of freedom, 
and yet I should never be able to drift too far.” 

“ One has heard of a ship breaking from its anchor 
before now,” said Max. 

“ Oh, my anchor must not be feeble,” she answered. 
“I want something strong, something rock-like; 
something invisible, and yet something that is 
always there. Then, when I am going to rush 
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into a new tomfoolery, my chain would run out, 
and my anchor would pull me to order at the right 
moment” 

A clock struck the hour at this moment; she turned 
swiftly. 

“ Seven o’clock! ” she said, “ and I am convinced 
that you are dining out My dear Max, don’t treat 
me with any ceremony.” 

“ I don’t want to leave you,” he said. 

She gave him a pretty smile. 

“Am I then so amusing?” 

A moment passed in silence, then Max spoke. 
“Is this only nonsense that you have been saying, 
or—or is there any truth in it ? ” 

“ Truth in what ? ” 

“ In this need for an anchor.” 

Her face changed swiftly. 

“ It is the truth,” she said; “ at least, it is the truth 
with me to-night God knows what sort of truth it 
will be to-morrow! I never know myself from hour 
to hour what I am going to do or what I really 
want Dear Max, don’t look so troubled. I know 
that I hurt you. Why did you come ? I am really 
best left to my own devices.” 

“ I won’t come again,” he said; and this she con¬ 
tradicted. 

“Yes, you will; you will come whenever I want 
you. And just to show you how much I value your 
friendship, I will do what you ask. But don’t be too 
pleased! I warn you, you must be prepared to be 
worried in some way or other; the theatre was going 
to be a big vent for me. I was going to plunge 
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myself into all the jealousies and all the bickerings 
and the excitement that must surround everything to 
do with the stage, and so lose myself for a little 
while—I should so like to lose myself! But I must 
think out some other way, and ... I could not 
refuse you the first favour you have ever asked, 
could I ? Now, Max, you really must go. As a 
matter of fact, I ought to go up and dress myself, for 
I asked two or three of these theatrical people to 
come here about eight o’clock to-night for half an 
hour to discuss matters. It will be rather a blow 
to them, I am afraid, when I tell them I am going 
to back out. Perhaps I had better leave a little 
money in. What do you think? I am such an 
awful coward,” she added, with a laugh. “ I hate 
having to say disagreeable things. I wish you could 
manage this for me, Max” 

Charnham fell into her matter-of-fact mood. 

“Why not put them off* to-night?” he suggested. 
“ That will give you a little time.” 

“ Can I do that? Won’t it look very rude?” 

“Say you are not well,” he said. “Send a tele¬ 
gram at once, and then let me draw out a letter 
for you to write to them. I can send it round 
to-night for your approval.” 

“ I think I will put them off,” said Louisa. “ I feel 
tired, and dull, and stupid, and I have promised, too, 
to go out this evening later on. Thanks so much ; it 
will be awfully good of you if you will send me 
a letter as you suggest. Max, you are a very com¬ 
fortable kind of person.” 

* I am glad I am of some use,” was his answer. 
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He shook hands with her. 

“Now good night,” he said, “and if you want me 
for anything, please send for me at once.” 

Just as he was passing out of the room she called 
him back nervously. 

“ Max,” she said, “ now it is my turn to question. 
Did you mean all—all that you said to-night—I 
mean about caring for me?” 

He looked troubled. He had just conquered him¬ 
self, just touched dry land again, as it were, and he 
was longing to be out in the air alone; but she was 
looking at him with a strange, an almost eager look 
on her face, so he merely nodded his head and made 
no further protestation. 

“ Then, if it is true,” she said still nervously, “ and 
I were to ask you to do something for me, you would 
doit?” 

The smile he gave her brought the tears to her 
eyes. 

“ I mean ”—she stumbled a little as she spoke—“ I 
mean, even though I asked you to do something that 
you would not like to do—something that would go 
against the grain.” 

“ If it would serve you, if it would be of real 
benefit to you,” he answered, “ I would do it” 

They stood and looked into one another’s eyes, 
and something pathetic and fragile about her almost 
made him end the distance and take her to his heart, 
but as this desire leaped into his eyes, hers fell, 
and they parted without another word. 



CHAPTER XI 


L ADY Caroline Petersham was very fond of 
j informal parties. She liked entertainments 
arranged on the spur of the moment, and her dinner¬ 
parties at this time of the year were generally made 
up in a great hurry. 

She was on her way now to Beaulieu, and was 
only pausing a few days in town. But luck was with 
her, however, for she managed to get together all the 
people she wanted. 

Max took his hostess in to dinner. She was un- 
feignedly glad to see him. 

“You are looking tons better than when I saw 
you at Halsingham,” she said. “ Have you had a 
holiday ? ” 

He nodded his head. 

“Yes, a holiday of the spirit Things have been 
going well with me, Lady Caroline.” 

“Come, that is good,” was Lady Caroline’s re¬ 
joinder. “ By the way, Max, did you use the news 
that I sent you this afternoon ? ” 

“Some of it,” he answered, “but not all.” Then 
he hastened to explain. “As a matter of fact, 
strange to say, I received a contradiction of the 
information you gave me concerning Lady Deevenish 
just before I came here to-night” 

188 
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“Changed her mind, has she? Upon my soul, 
Max, I like the girl! I should do exactly what she 
is doing if I were in her place. I should turn the 
world upside down, and I should not care a fig what 
anybody said!” And then Lady Caroline changed 
the subject. “What do you think of that head?” 
she asked, nodding towards the other end of the 
table. 

“ Do you mean Burgon ? ” asked Max. “ I know 
him well, by sight” 

“ He is quite beautiful, is he not ? * 

Charnham looked amused. 

“ Is he? Well, perhaps he is ; I don’t know. He 
is a little bit too small and undeveloped for my 
taste; does not look as if he took enough exercise, 
and as if he would be better altogether if he lived in 
a house where there were no mirrors.” 

“He can always look into his wife’s eyes,” said 
Lady Caroline drily. “ Max, does not the sight of 
such devotion tempt you to commit matrimony ? ” 

He laughed. 

“When I see such examples in front of me of 
single blessedness,” he said, “ I feel that I am quite 
well off as I am.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Caroline, “ if you refer to me, 
let me tell you that though I am resigned to my fate, 
as I ought to be, seeing that I am getting towards 
sixty, there have been many years when I have felt 
that life alone was a very unsatisfactory state of 
affairs.” 

“ I have not devoted much thought to this problem,” 
said Charnham. “Every now and then my mother 
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takes a suspicious interest in some young woman, and 
I am in great request for a little while, but nothing 
ever comes of it.” He turned here and dropped his 
voice. “ Who have I on my other side ? ” he asked. 

“ Good gracious! ” exclaimed Lady Caroline, “ have 
I not introduced you? and I asked her to come on 
purpose to meet you. She is that little widow I told 
you about, the one who I think is so clever.” 

" Oh,” said Charnham in a resigned tone of voice, 
“what does she do?—dialogue? articles? fashion 
gossip ? ” 

“ None of them,” said Lady Caroline. “She is not 
a writer, she tells fortunes. I want you to let her 
read your hand.” 

Charnham looked at his hostess quizzically. 

“ Do you suppose that I have any fortune still to 
come ? ” 

“ Who knows ? ” 

Lady Caroline laughed. 

“ Only just now I was telling you that I am fifty- 
six. Well, my dear Max, I don’t mind confessing to 
you that I would part with a guinea willingly any 
day to anyone who will foretell the rest of my life.” 

Charnham laughed. 

He was slipping back by degrees into his old 
environment. 

The remembrance of his visit to Louisa seemed 
like an undeveloped dream, it was so unreal, just as 
the passion that had held him in sway and made 
him speak words that had never left his lips before 
was unreal and visionary too. 

He drifted into an interesting conversation with 
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his next-door neighbour. Naturally he was sceptical, 
and she instantly set herself to try and convince him. 

From where she sat on the other side of the table, 
Adelaide Alder watched him constantly. 

Every now and then their eyes would meet, and he 
would send her a smile, and then her heart would 
beat and her colour would come and go. It was a 
very pleasant evening to her. She was so glad that 
Lady Caroline had happened to call on her when 
Mrs. Burgon had been at home, and that she had at 
once included Miss Alder’s friends in the invitation 
to dinner. 

George Burgon had dressed in a pretended bad 
temper, and had said a good many sneering things 
to his wife about running after smart people as they 
had driven to the dinner; but Adelaide Alder knew 
the value of all this, and though she could not in the 
least agree with Lady Caroline, for Bee’s sake she 
rejoiced when she saw that George Burgon’s person¬ 
ality had made a marked impression. 

After dinner Lady Caroline insisted upon the 
American girl having her hand read. 

“ I am sure you are going to hear of nothing but 
beautiful things,” she said. “Ah, my dear, if I 
could only stand in your little shoes! ” 

There was a sparkle in Miss Alder’s eyes and a 
warm touch of colour on either cheek when Cham- 
ham and the other men came from the dining-room. 
He crossed over to her at once. 

“ I have had my fortune told,” she said. 

“ And is it a very good one ? I hope so.” 

“ Very, very good,” she said; “ but I am not going 
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to be an actress, Mr. Chamham; there is nothing 
about the stage in my hand, so perhaps after all 
something will prevent my taking this offer that I 
told you of to-day.” 

He smiled. 

“Without reading your hand I could have told you 
that,” he said. 

“Why? Have you found out anything about the 
management ? ” 

“ The scheme will fall through, Miss Alder. As I 
told you, depending on the whim of a capricious 
woman, it has no sure foundation.” 

She gave a little sigh. 

“ Well, I am glad anyway that it is settled.” Then 
she looked at him with mischief in her glance. 
“Won’t you go and have your fortune told?” 

“No, I don’t want to risk anything. Besides, you 
are going to sing, are you not ? ” 

She nodded her head. 

“ What shall I sing ? What would you like me to 
sing ? Come over here and choose.” 

They went across to the piano and fell into a 
pleasant chat, and just as Lady Caroline was rustling 
across the room towards them the door was opened, 
and Lady Deevenish was announced. 

Max gave a little start 

He remembered all at once that she had said that 
she had promised to go out that evening, but some¬ 
how he had never dreamed of meeting her here. 

Adelaide Alder, who had not caught the name, 
looked with keen interest at Louisa’s pretty slender 
figure in its trailing gown of black, with a small 
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ornament of diamonds nestling in her brown hair, 
and several rows of beautiful pearls strung about 
her throat 

“ What a pretty woman! ” she exclaimed; “ more 
than pretty—lovely I Do you know her, Mr. Cham- 
ham ? 99 

“That is Lady Deevenish,” said Chamham. “Don't 
you remember you admired her portrait as a girl 
when we were at Halsingham ? 99 

“ Why, so I did; but she is ever so much prettier 
than her portrait” 

“ Well, are you going to sing this ? 99 asked Max. 
He took up a piece of music, but she noticed that 
his hand trembled and that he spoke with an effort, 
and all at once an ache crept into her heart and a 
film dropped over her eyes. 

“Will you ask Bee to come and play for me?” 
she said. 

To reach Mrs. Burgon, Max had to pass Louisa. 
She gave him a bright little nod and held out her 
hand. 

“You never told me you were coming here,” she 
said. “ Is someone going to sing ? ” 

“Yes, Miss Alder. She has a glorious voice.” 

Louisa looked quickly to the piano where the 
singer was standing, and she bit her lip suddenly. 

Lady Caroline claimed her at this moment and 
carried her off to her cosy comer and made much 
of her, and George Burgon stood at a little distance 
caressing his moustache and taking in every detail 
of Louisa’s dress and person. 

Despite Lady Caroline's interest in him, he felt 
o 
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decidedly out of his element. He was even a little 
annoyed with his wife that she should find it so easy 
to sit and chat as she was doing now. 

It was a relief to him when Lady Caroline’s latest 
protegee approached him and suggested that she 
should read his hand. 

Louisa’s voice rippled on lightly, but she could see 
out of the corner of her eye, and she marked how 
Charnham went towards the piano with Mrs. Burgon, 
and how Miss Alder and he seemed to have a good 
deal to say with one another. 

“You are a dear child to have come to me,” said 
Lady Caroline, patting Louisa’s small black-gloved 
hand. 

“ And you are a dear good soul to have me,” said 
Louisa. “ It is not everybody who seems to want to 
have me,” she added. “ You know, Lady Caroline, 
I am supposed to be doing dreadful things.” 

“ Do them, my dear,” said Lady Caroline calmly; 
“you are young, and youth must have its fling. 
I hope I am going to see a good deal of you now. 
We ought to be friends, you and I, for I loved your 
mother.” 

“ Ah,” said Louisa, with a catch in her voice like a 
sigh, “my mother’s name is a word to conjure with.” 

They were silent as Adelaide Alder sang, and 
Louisa remembered with a pang that visit to the 
half-darkened church and that wonderful burst of 
feeling that had followed. 

She was very near again to such feeling to-night 
She felt strung up by some new excitement and the 
music served to increase this. 
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“ Doesn’t she sing like an angel ?” cried Lady 
Caroline, clapping her hands. “But that is a very 
sad song. We must have something brighter; we 
are all too happy for tears to-night” 

Adelaide Alder sang again and again, and all the 
time Charnham stood by the piano. 

Louisa did not look at him very often, but when 
she did she was struck, as many another has been 
before, by the fantastical side of life. Only an hour 
or two before this man had been holding her hands, 
putting himself, his life, his very soul at her very feet, 
and now they met in the most casual fashion; and he 
was talking and bearing himself as if she were not in 
the room, not even in the world. 

By-and-by, however, the music came to an end, 
and he made his way by degrees to the corner where 
she sat 

Lady Caroline was still beside her. She was trying 
to persuade Louisa to go abroad with her. 

“ This child wants somebody to take care of her, 
you know, Max,” said Lady Caroline in her brisk 
way. “ And feally the spring is awfully trying.” 

Charnham sat down. 

“ Why don’t you go ? ” he said, without looking at 
Louisa. 

“ I cannot leave in a hurry,” she answered ; “ and 
I have been abroad so much. Besides, I am not 
afraid of an east wind. If you ask me to stay with 
you in the country some time I will,” she said, looking 
up with a smile to Lady Caroline. 

“Ah, that reminds me, I missed you when you 
were staying with your aunts—dear things! I love 
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them! Did you ever come across a more splendid 
character than Phoebe Mastering ? ” 

“ I told Aunt Phoebe/* said Louisa, “ that I would 
change places with her to-morrow. They have gone 
abroad, ^oo,” she added. “ It seems that Aunt Betsy 
caught a nasty cold, and that Aunt Phoebe got 
frightened about her.” 

Lady Caroline was fondling Louisa’s hand. 

“ I feel so pleased at seeing you/* she said, “ I don’t 
want to lose you again in a hurry.” 

“You will spoil me,” said Louisa. She laughed 
rather weakly, and the man caught the sound of 
tears in her voice. She seemed very near to him in 
that moment 

Then Louisa turned to Charnham, and began 
to speak about Miss Alder. Her enthusiasm was 
quite real, though for some strange reason or 
other the American girl gave her a curious sense 
of hurt 

But she was one of those women who are far too 
really generous to let the strongest personal feelings 
influence an artistic appreciation. 

The subject of Adelaide Alder was a congenial 
one, and Charnham spoke about her warmly; then he 
spoke about the Burgons, and it was interesting to 
see the clear, keen way in which Lady Deevenish 
summed up the husband. 

“ Won t you introduce me to these new friends of 
yours?” Louisa asked, when Lady Caroline had 
bustled away. “No, don’t bring them to me; I will 
go to them.” 

They walked across the room together, and then 
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Louisa sat down and chatted merrily enough with 
Mrs. Burgon and Adelaide. 

The party broke up early, because everyone knew 
that Lady Caroline could not keep late hours. 

Before they separated, however, Louisa had given 
a warm invitation to the two American women to 
come and see her. 

When they had gone, Lady Caroline annexed 
Louisa as she was about to go too. 

“ Dear thing,” she said, “ promise me that you will 
come and see me very often when I get back.” 

“I promise,” said Louisa; “not a very difficult 
thing to promise,” she said,“ for I shall love to come.” 

Charnham was chatting with another man at the 
opposite side of the room. It filled him with extra¬ 
ordinary pleasure to feel that he could turn when he 
liked and let his eyes rest on the girl about whom he 
had troubled so much. 

More than once Louisa made to go, but Lady 
Caroline always detained her. 

She talked about everything, but, strange to say, 
made no mention of the girl’s father. 

Perhaps some instinct warned the older woman 
that this might be a sore subject; anyhow, Gerald 
Boyle's name was not spoken, and it was only just at 
the last, when Louisa had declared she really must 
go, that Lady Caroline spoke of something that had 
connection with the past. 

“ By the way,” she said, “ I know I have something 
to ask you; I cannot remember exactly what it is. 
My memory is shocking nowadays. I have to make 
a note of those things I have to remember.” 
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She went across to a desk and took up a book. 

“ It is simply marvellous what people want me to 
do for them,” she said, with her easy laugh. " I sup¬ 
pose you get your share too ? * 

Louisa laughed. 

"Yes, some of my letters are awfully funny, and 
some of them are awfully sad.” 

" Oh, one can never go by letters,” said Lady Caro¬ 
line, as she fixed her gold eyeglasses on her nose; 
" there are such frauds in the world. Here it is,” she 
exclaimed, as she turned over a page; " it is about 
a doctor, a young man who attended your husband, 
a certain Dr. Verick-” 

" What do you want to know about him ? ” asked 
Lady Deevenish. 

" Well, it seems that he has bought the practice of 
the doctor who has been attending my sister’s girl— 
by the way, you ought to meet her; she is a dear 
thing—and she naturally wants to know a little bit 
about this Dr. Verick. I suppose he is clever ? ” 

" I cannot give you an opinion,” said Louisa. " Sir 
Henry, poor man, thought him very clever, but then 
Sir Henry had strange fancies.” 

“ Well, my niece remembered that he had attended 
your husband, and that is why she came to me for 
information.” 

" Dr. Verick is a young man,” said Louisa, " and if 
one must have a doctor, for my part I prefer some¬ 
one older than he, but I really cannot give an opinion 
about his talents one way or the other, Lady Caroline.” 
Then her voice sounded a little hurried. “ I did not 
know that Dr. Verick was in town. The last I heard 
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of him was that he was going to America, and in¬ 
tended settling there.” 

“Well, apparently he changed his mind; at any 
rate he has bought this practice.” Lady Caroline 
took off her gold eyeglasses. “And a fine big price 
he must have paid for it, too. Well, dear child, I 
won’t keep you any longer; you are looking a very 
white and shadowy person. It was sweet of you to 
have come. Someone must take you down to your 
carriage.” 

“ If Mr. Charnham does not mind being bothered,” 
said Louisa, with a faint smile. The two men had 
risen as they saw her prepare to go. 

She said “ good night ” to Lady Caroline, and she 
slid her hand through Max’s arm. 

“ Can I drop you ? ” she asked. 

“ I am afraid it is taking you out of your way,” he 
answered. 

As he slipped her big fur coat about her shoulders 
he noticed how she shivered. 

“ The wind is horribly cold,” she said; then, as he 
still drew back, she put out her hand. 

“ Do come with me,” she said. 

Like a man in a dream he hurried on his own coat, 
and took her down the steps, and followed her into 
the luxurious carriage. 

“ You see, you cannot get away from me to-day,” 
she said, with a funny little laugh, as the door was 
closed and the footman mounted to his seat 

u I certainly did not know that I was going to see 
you to-night,” he answered. 

“Were you pleased, Max? But of course you 
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were,” she added the next moment “You are not 
the sort of person to speak idle words.” 

“Why not go abroad with Lady Caroline?” he 
asked her gently, after they had driven a little way 
in silence. 

“No, I could not I—I am not fit to be with 
anybody. I let you see a little bit into my heart 
this afternoon, so you can pretty well understand that 
I am not quite in the mood for close companionship 
even with such a nice creature as she is.” 

He sat silent 

The feeling pressed upon him to speak about her 
father, but he hesitated. 

It did not seem to him the right moment in which to 
touch on an old trouble that would be a new one also. 

She had given orders to the footman to drive to 
the address of Max’s chambers. 

“ I wish you had gone straight home,” he said. “ I 
am sure you must be awfully tired.” 

“I am not exactly tired,” she said; “I am only 
. . . hesitating.” 

The sound of her voice, a kind of significance in 
that word, made his heart leap. 

“Hesitating?” he said. “What is the trouble? 
Can I help you to come to a decision?” 

“Yes,” she said; “in fact, the matter lies in your 
hands, Max.” 

She was sitting well back in the corner of the 
carriage. 

“ What lies in my hands, Louisa ? ” 

She flung back her coat as if she were hot 

“ I am going to put you to the test,” she said in a 
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very quick way. “ Max, you remember what I said 
this afternoon? . . . Well ... I — I want you to 
marry me. ... I want you to be my anchor. I 
—I don’t want a real marriage, you understand; 
I only want to have someone belonging to me to 
whom I can turn if I am very much driven." 

“In fact," he said in a quiet voice, “as you have 
aptly described it, an anchor.” He paused. “Sup¬ 
pose that I shall be willing to take this strange office: 
have you reflected, Louisa, on what it signifies ? ’* 

" Oh, yes, yes!" she said impatiently; “ of course 
I have thought it out and out, but I am tired of think¬ 
ing, and reflecting, and beating out some smooth path 
from the tangle of .my thoughts, and all to-night, ever 
since you left me, I have been tempted, Max. When 
I thought of you that quiet, comfortable feeling came 
over me just such as I had when I was at the farm.” 
She was silent a moment, then she turned towards 
him. “ If it is too much that I ask, well, let it be 
forgotten," she said, sharply enough. 

“ Nothing is too much for love to do," he answered 
her. “ But-” 

“But you hate it! You remember I told you that 
I might ask you to do something that might go 
against your feelings, against your principle, but you 
said you would not be afraid." 

“ I am not afraid,” he answered ; “ I am only won¬ 
dering how this can serve you, if it will be good for 
you.” 

The carriage stopped at this moment, but as the 
footman came down and opened the door, Max gave 
a new order. 
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" I will not get out,” he said. “ I will take Lady 
Deeven ish home.” 

"Don’t forget, dear,” he said as they rolled on 
again, "that you told me yourself you were likely 
to change, and that what seemed good to you to¬ 
night might be the worst thing in the world to-morrow 
morning. I must not, I dare not let you play with a 
thing like this . . . just because I love you so much 
. . . I—I must be your guardian. ... I must think 
of you . . . and for you ” 

She only sighed and leaned back again in the corner. 
After a while, in a very tired voice, she said— 

" Very well; don’t bother about it. I am sorry 
I asked you.” Then a cry broke from her lips. 
"Oh, I wish sometimes that I had the strength to 
send myself out of the world altogether! Everything 
is so hopeless—so helpless ! ” 

“Louisa!” He groped for her hand and found 
it. " Dearest,” he said, and his voice trembled a little, 
"be just to me! . . . You must see my responsibility. 
You are so young; the position is such a strange 
one. For myself I ask nothing better. Since I 
belong to you in every thought, what happiness 
could be greater than to belong to you in reality? 

But-” He broke off. “You are stronger than I 

am,” he said hoarsely. “ I . . . will do anything you 
ask, Louisa . . . anything” 

She pressed his hand and then released it 
" Thank you, dear,” she said. 

If he had not been so moved, so nervous, he could 
almost have smiled at the simple way in which the 
matter was settled. 
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Just as they reached her house she spoke. 

“ I have thought out every detail,” she said, “ and I 
will write to you to-morrow—perhaps even to-night; 
but remember, Max, if you want to change your 

mind, I shall quite understand-” 

“I shall not want to change my mind,” he said 
And then he got out and took her into the hall. He 
refused the use of her carriage, stating that he pre¬ 
ferred to walk. And as she watched him turn out 
into the cold wind and the darkness, a little lump 
rose in her throat and tears drenched her eyes. 
Nevertheless, as she travelled slowly up the stairs to 
her bedroom, she felt for the first time since she 
had said good-bye to her childhood’s happiness that 
she was not absolutely alone. 



CHAPTER XIx« 

A S Max walked briskly homewards through the 
L cold streets he tried to come to some sort 
of understanding with himself. 

“ Of course it is a freak,” he said; “ it will vanish 
with the morning light. She will write me some 
airy nonsense, and I shall feel I have made a fool 
of myself for nothing ! ” 

His mood was complex. 

At one instant the delicious ecstasy that personal 
contact with her had awakened had him in sway; 
the next his sense of respect for the fitness and 
rightness of things formed themselves into an army 
of sharpest thought that attacked him savagely. He 
made no sort of defence, however; he accepted the 
situation as inevitable now, and this, although he was 
perfectly well aware that she had not grasped in the 
very least the magnitude of the sacrifice demanded 
of him; indeed, he went further than this—he told 
himself he was sure she would never be capable 
of understanding it 

Judged from every reasonable point of view such 
a marriage could only be classed as an act of folly 
on Louisa’s side, and overstrained sentiment, with 
an equal share of folly, on his. To undertake an 
empty partnership deliberately and premeditatedly 
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argued an almost criminal lack of judgment on his 
part, but Charnham was far away from prosaic 
matters to-night; he was strung up by emotions, 
overpowered by an element of personal magnetism 
against which he could not fight He could not go 
further than to confess to himself that were the 
future to be an eternity of misery for him he would 
not hesitate to accept this or any other sacrifice 
Louisa might demand of him. 

He slept very badly when he finally got to bed, 
and when he was called and given his usual budget 
of letters, and he saw one from her scribbled in pencil 
lying on the top, he felt his heart leap into his 
throat 

He put it aside, and opened all the others first, 
went through his correspondence methodically, and 
dressed as methodically. Then as he went in to 
eat his breakfast he picked up that little letter and 
opened it quickly. 

His hands trembled, and he realised in that 
moment that if indeed she had been only playing 
with him, it would go terribly hard with him. 

However, her letter was no letter at all; it was 
simply a series of commands and suggestions set 
down in pencil. She fixed the date, the place, and 
the method of their marriage. There was no word 
of sentiment, nothing but these plain, practical facts, 
and Max laughed as he read them. His convention¬ 
ality was driven utterly away by the delicious know¬ 
ledge that he had given her the right to order his 
life; she who at this time the day before had seemed 
lost to him for ever. 
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He sat down and answered her note in a few curt 
words. 

"Everything shall be done as you desire it,” he 
wrote. 

Then he went out and posted this, and then he 
came back, and sitting down, he ate his breakfast 
and tried to read his papers; but all was strange with 
and about him, and as he walked to the office he 
wondered vaguely if any of those who met him could 
read the story written in his heart, would they mock 
or pity him the most! 

* * * * * 

They never met from that time till the morning 
arrived that was to bind them together as man and 
wife. 

It was a raw March morning, and a fog lay low in 
the air. 

Charnham shivered as he drove in a hansom to the 
small church well out of the fashionable quarters 
where all arrangements had been made. 

He realised that his heart was beating wildly as he 
left the cab and entered the dark, cold church, lit 
only by two gas jets close to the chancel. 

His first feeling was one of fear that even at the 
last she should fail to come, for such a failure would 
be insupportable to him now; but she did not intend 
to fail him—she was there before him, sitting with 
her head bowed a little on her breast. 

She turned, then rose and stood beside him as he 
reached her, and then the curate, in a white surplice, 
and a great hurry, appeared from the vestry and 
beckoned to them to approach him. 
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Louisa wore her sables, and the dark setting 
seemed to accentuate her pallor. There was some¬ 
thing hard about her face, as though she had said 
farewell to youth. 

Like creatures in a dream they clasped hands and 
repeated words. 

The touch of her hand was burning, his cold as ice. 

It was soon over, and when the finishing details 
had been fulfilled, the registry signed, and the fee 
paid, they walked together down the aisle, out into 
the yellow fog again. 

Louisa had pulled down her veil, but her eyes 
shone through the black net with feverish beauty. 

For one moment they stood looking at one an¬ 
other. 

Their cabs were waiting for them. It was she who 
found her voice first 

“I—I will thank you some day . . . not—not 
now.” 

He took the hand she held out to him. 

“ You had better get back home as quickly as you 
can,” he said, “and tell them to give you a good 
breakfast You are looking like a ghost, Louisa.” 

“ I wish I could sleep,” she answered. “ I don’t 
believe I have had more than two hours’ sleep at a 
time for months. It is so wearing. Won’t you drive 
back with me ? ” 

She seemed chilled as he shook his head. “Our 
ways do not lie together,” he answered. “ I have a 
tremendous amount of work waiting for me.” 

She smiled, but with an effort 

“How you must have blessed me these last few 
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days! And, Max . . . how—how good you are! 
I—I-” 

But he put her into the cab calmly, and advised 
her to sit well back in case the horse slipped. 

“These fogs make the road like ice,” he said. 
Then he stretched out his hand again. 

“ Keep up your heart,” he said, and he gave her a 
very tender smile. " Remember, when you want me 
I will come ” 

She clung to his hand. 

“ Oh, have—have I done wrong, Max ? I feel . . . 
frightened. . . . Give me time. ... I pray I shall 
be worthy of you some day . . . but give me . . . 
time.” 

He gripped her hand comfortingly. 

“I will wait a long time. And do not imagine 
that I shall repent I have told you that I love you, 
and that it is a joy to me to serve you. If you know 
me well, as I think you do, you won't need me to say 
that I like this secrecy. Still I love you, Louisa! 
That is the beginning and the end of the whole 
matter as far as I am concerned.” 

She crouched back in the hansom. He felt that 
she was weeping, but he gave a nod to the driver, 
and the cab turned and rolled away, and was quickly 
swallowed up in the mist. 

There were tears in his own eyes as he got into his 
hansom and was driven to his office. 

Close to his heart was pressed the certificate of 
their marriage. The touch of her little fingers had 
not passed away from his hand. He kissed the 
places where they had rested, and he felt that if he 
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had yielded to the passion that consumed his heart, 
he would have run wildly after the cab, and have 
called to her to give him more than trust and empty 
promises, to find him better work than merely to 
play the part of a silent monitor; but the knowledge 
that there was no love to answer him stifled that rush 
of passion, and turned him back to the routine of 
duty, the monotony of his everyday existence, and 
to his thoughts to find what comfort he could there. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


I OUISA’S second marriage-day was spent by her 
^ in a state of restless excitement. She hardly 
knew what she did with herself, only she felt impelled 
to seek and find a certain kind of outlet for the 
hysterical sensation that gripped her every now and 
then. And yet in a way she was conscious of 
contentment and even of rest, too. 

Her nerves, that had been strung up to an im¬ 
possible pitch for days past, were allowed to slacken ; 
she had upon her something of that delicious repose 
that follows after a hot bath. 

It was a wretched day. 

She ate her belated breakfast to the accompaniment 
of electric light. 

The fog, instead of passing, grew denser, the cold 
increased, people shivered and prepared themselves 
for snow. Louisa spent the morning with newspapers 
and books, which she made no effort to read carefully. 
Then she tried over some new music, and after 
luncheon she put on her sables and went out into the 
gloom. “ I will go and buy myself a wedding 
present,” she said, and she laughed. The idea amused 
her. The remembrance of the early morning clung 
to her tenaciously, just as sometimes the remembrance 
of a vivid dream will cling. Seen from a distance, 
the vision of that foggy, ill-lit church, and the curate 
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(he had had such a bad cold, poor fellow!), and the 
figures of herself and Max standing in front of the 
altar together, appealed to her sense of the romantic 

She wondered what Max was doing. 

Once a suggestion seized her to go to his office 

"At least we might dine together,” she mused. 
" There would be no harm ! I should just catch him, 
I believe, as this is going-to-press-day, or something 
mysterious like that.” 

But somehow she had not the courage to take this 
journey. 

"He would be sure to be serious,” she said to 
herself restlessly, "and I want to be frivolous. I want 
to laugh; I suppose I couldn’t go to a music-hall by 
myself. . . . What can I do, I wonder ? ” 

She wandered about for a time, and then, by way 
of finding an inspiration for future movements, she 
went into a confectioner’s shop and tried to eat some 
cakes. 

" I should like an adventure,” she declared to her¬ 
self; “ I feel ready for anything! Somehow the whole 
outlcbk has changed for me since this morning. Now 
I feel that, whatever I do or whatever happens, I am 
not responsible! ... It is really a heavenly sensa¬ 
tion to be rid of the weight of responsibility. . . . 
I only remember feeling something like it once 
before, when I got better from that bad attack of 
bronchitis at Halsingham, and there was an end to 
Ellen’s big poultices.” 

A cake with chocolate outside and cream within 
suggested lightheartedness in a way; but the fates 
were against Louisa, she was not permitted even the 
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amusement of watching other people eat cakes: she 
had the whole shop to herself, and in a very little 
while she rose and went forth again. 

“ I am horribly alone! ” she said to herself, with a 
shiver, as she faced the fog. “ All the other people I 
know seem to roll in relations. Why can’t I have the 
same as other people? I want somebody to talk to— 
someone who will listen and not gossip afterwards. . . . 
If Mrs. Charnham were not Max’s mother I should go 
to her. . . . Why shouldn’t I go and see her as it is?” 
Louisa stopped short and all but hailed a hansom 
that was crawling cautiously along beside the pave¬ 
ment, then she walked on. “ No ... I can’t go to 
her now . . . she would naturally talk about Max, and 
then I should feel uncomfortable. Though really I 
don’t see why I should feel uncomfortable,” Louisa 
said a little irritably to herself; “ I haven’t committed 
a sin. I have only married Max.” 

She stopped almost unconsciously to stare into a 
jeweller’s window. 

“ I have married Max! How funny it sounds! 
Just like a quotation from Ollendorf. ... I have 
married Max. . . . Thou hast married Max. . . . He, 
or She has married Max. . . . No, it could not be ‘he/ 
could it ? That’s rather a sweet little emerald heart; 
I think I will go in and buy it” 

But with her hand on the door she turned away. 
She was thinking of something else, thinking of 
Max’s mother. 

“ I wonder what she would say if I were to go to 
her and tell her all that we have done? The difficulty 
would be,” said Louisa uneasily, “ that if she began to 
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question me I should not know in the very least what 
to answer. If I were to tell the truth and say I made 
Max marry me because I am a silly idiot and a 
selfish cat, his mother might find this reason scarcely 
good enough. She is very proud of Max/* mused on 
the girl, and she began to feel hot, and that old kind 
of oppression began to stifle her, too. Moreover, she 
had a touch of nervousness. It was the first time she 
had been out alone in a fog. 

w I must get home/* she said weakly. But this was 
easier said than done. 

The fog had grown much thicker . . . even the 
strong glow from the shop windows seemed as 
though it were muffled in blankets, and the lights 
in the street lamps were not visible except when any¬ 
one stood directly underneath and picked out a 
cloudy little spot of colour in the heavy overhead 
gloom. 

Louisa advanced slowly, and met with the most 
amazing obstructions. Once she walked violently 
against a lamp-post, and once against the swing doors 
of a public-house, and only the sound of voices and 
the smell of ale and sawdust told her whither she was 
going. Flying from this, she next found herself 
standing, she knew not how, on a “refuge” in the 
middle of the street, and from this she was rescued by 
a policeman with a lantern. He could only hand her 
over to the other side, however, and give her directions 
how to go; duty forbade that he should accompany 
her further. 

The nervousness went a little as the novelty of the 
proceedings forced itself upon her. 
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“ If I had not eaten that chocolate cake I should 
not mind so much/’ Louisa said, and then she laughed. 
“Now the really right thing for me to do is to 
wander for hours in this blackness, and finally to find 
myself lying exhausted on Max’s doorstep. That I 
am sure should be the approved ending to the tale of 
to-day’s doings. And then he would pick me up, and 
carry me in, and . . . Oh, I do believe I am getting 
miles away from home, instead of being nearer. . . . 
I wonder where I am ? ” 

Advancing another few yards, Louisa found herself 
in a patch of comparative clearness; she could even 
distinguish between the pavement and the road, and 
the lamps shed quite a benevolent light. 

Pausing to take bearings, Louisa realised that she 
was certainly not where she had supposed herself to 
be. As a matter of fact, instead of advancing, she 
had merely gone round and round in a circle, and 
here in front of her again was the jeweller’s shop 
window, in which glistened that small emerald heart. 

“I must really buy it,” she said, and she entered 
the shop this time. 

It was warm and cosy, and brilliant inside, and 
Louisa felt she had had quite enough of the fog. 

When she had given an order to have the emerald 
heart sent to her with a few other things, she sat 
down to wait, whilst a message was telephoned 
through to her house for someone to come and ac¬ 
company her home. 

“ I won’t have the carriage,” she said; “ if I am to 
perish in a fog, I would rather meet my doom on foot. 
. . . I hate the idea of a carriage smash.” 
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She discovered that she was tired and out of spirit, 
as she waited in the jeweller's shop. 

"For two pins I could sit down and howl,” she 
confessed. "So much for my frivolous evening! I 
shall have my dinner upstairs, and then go to bed. It 
will be such a novelty to go to bed at nine o'clock. 
Warden must send and get me some more papers, if 
there are any left that I have not seen.” 

She became impatient as the moments went 

The fog had lifted a little, still she preferred not to 
venture alone. 

" Someone ought to be here directly,” she said to 
the men in the shop. 

Warden would come himself, of course. 

Her butler’s fatherly care of her amused Louisa at 
times. 

She was at the extreme end of the shop when the 
door was opened to admit someone. Hearing a new 
voice, Louisa turned immediately. Then she stood 
stock still as she saw Dr. Verick advancing towards 
her. 

The man spoke first 

"I happened to be just calling at your house, 
Lady Deevenish, when your message arrived, and I 
hastened at once to put myself at your disposal. . . . 
My carriage is here.” 

Louisa could not answer him for a moment; then 
the knowledge that she was being watched a little 
curiously forced words from her. 

" I prefer to walk,” she said. 

Dr. Verick followed her from the shop, and 
hurriedly dismissing his carriage, moved beside her 
protectingly through the yellow mist 
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“ You are wise to walk,” he said. “ I have narrowly 
escaped three accidents this afternoon. Will you take 
my arm ? ” 

Louisa pressed on as though she did not hear him. 
It was like a hideous nightmare to feel his presence 
so near, and her impotence to divide herself from this 
man put her in a fury. 

“ How dare you go to my house ?” she asked him 
suddenly and passionately. 

They had left the big street, and were passing down 
a smaller one. Every step they took showed that the 
atmosphere was growing lighter. Louisa had the 
mortification of realising she could have found her 
way homewards alone quite easily. 

“ I went to thank you,” said Dr. Verick in his even 
way. “ Lady Caroline Petersham sent for me to-day. 
She is detained in town by a slight illness, and I 
understand from her that it is you whom I have to 
thank for having recommended me. It is really very 
good of you. . . . Believe me, I appreciate this more 
than I can say. I felt I must lose no time in express¬ 
ing my thanks.” 

“ You know perfectly well that I did not recommend 
you,” Louisa said, pulling herself together and speaking 
very distinctly. She caught her breath. “ But I see 
that you are bent on forcing yourself into my life in 
some way or other. I should not have imagined that 
it was necessary for me to tell you that this is not 
only extremely objectionable to me, but that it is 
something I do not intend to permit” 

“I know,” said the man good-humouredly, "that 
you have been most strangely unsympathetic to me 
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for some time past, Lady Deevenish, but I have been 
waiting for a chance of speaking with you, and perhaps 
of putting matters right Besides, I have to give you 
an explanation. You will have wondered, I am sure, 
why I did not go back to America as I arranged to 
do when we last met” 

Louisa answered him frankly and irritably. 

“ I have not troubled myself about you one way or 
another, Dr. Verick,” she said; “ and,” she added, 
losing her temper a little bit more, “ I don't want any 
explanation. Nothing you can say or do will change 
my feeling towards you.” 

His appearance had been so unexpected; his 
smooth defiance of her aloofness set every nerve 
on jar. 

She trembled with resentment, and yet, strangely 
enough, now that she was at close quarters with him 
again, a great sense of shame began to fill her heart 
for the nervous dread which had accompanied any and 
every thought of this man. 

All through the winter, when he had kept studiously 
away from her, Louisa had nurtured this fear of him 
that was born of repugnance, and strengthened by a 
kind of unwilling admiration. Physically odious to 
her, the personal knowledge that she had had of this 
man’s strange and subtle influence over others had 
possessed her mind to such an extent that she had 
trembled and grown cold if she had heard his name 
spoken, and had shrunk back seeking to hide herself 
if by chance she had seen him passing in the street 
And this, whilst all the time she had had the best 
of reasons for despising him. Contempt, however, 
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had seemed powerless to give her protection, and just 
because he had remained so quietly apart, so the 
conviction that he intended to master her grew more 
firmly rooted, till gradually she had found herself 
driven to provide some tangible defence against him 
and his ambition. For the fact that he had established 
himself in town, and was intent on making himself a 
prominent medical man, only proved to Louisa that 
he had other schemes to bring to maturity, schemes 
tending to secure him in that brilliant position which 
he honestly believed was his due. 

They walked on in silence after that last sharp 
speech, till the house was reached. 

Warden seemed to be greatly relieved to see Lady 
Deevenish arrive home so well guarded. 

As she passed through the door Louisa had every 
intention of dismissing Dr. Verick, but he forestalled 
this. 

“ I am sorry to trouble you,” he said in his even 
way, “but I am afraid I must claim another few 
minutes, Lady Deevenish.” 

Louisa paused. 

“The fog has given me a headache,” she said 
shortly. “ I don’t feel equal to business.” 

But even as she spoke she turned impatiently 
towards a room on the ground floor. 

“ If I leave him now,” she said to herself, with an 
increase in that sense of humiliation, “ he will only 
enjoy feeling that he has made me uncomfortable. 
And I have given him far too much satisfaction as it 
is. Ugh! I hate myself for having been such a 
contemptible coward.” 
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When the door was closed Louisa walked to the 
fireplace, and then turned and looked the man in the 
face very calmly. 

“ If you do not accept from me, Dr. Verick, ,, she 
said, “the assurance that I will not have even the 
outward semblance of friendship with you, I can find 
other means, believe me, in which to force you to 
recognise that I am in earnest” 

“What means?” asked Verick. ... He advanced 
towards her. 

He was better dressed than formerly, but his fur- 
lined coat and air of prosperity only emphasised his 
peculiar appearance. 

“ See here,” he said, falling into a little Americanism, 
as he did now and then, “ don’t you think you had 
better be honest with me and with yourself? Of 
course, I know what you mean. You are pretending 
that after that little monetary transaction I ought not 
to come near you; but don’t you think it is about 
time we stopped pretending? If I did forge your 
name I reckon I knew what I was about . . . and I 
reckon too that you knew just as well as I did that 
I was playing for a bigger stake than the money. I 
had to do something just to get to the bottom of 
things; just to be quite sure,” he added, with a smile, 
“ that all your professed doubt and hatred of me was 
a sham, and that in reality your feeling for me was 
something more than mere friendship.” 

At these words Louisa laughed. This open speak¬ 
ing did her good; it roused the fighting blood that 
was always ready to run in her veins, and armed as 
she was with a sense of new-born strength and an 
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almost astonishing measure of calm judgment, she 
felt equal to any amount of straightforward dealing. 

“You are really a wonderfully clever man,” she 
said, and she continued to look him directly in the 
eyes. “ If I did not know you so well you might 
almost make me believe that this money, which you 
obtained by fraud, was of the very slightest importance 
to you. It would be rather interesting to have an 
unbiased opinion on this case. I am quite prepared, 
even now, to sift the matter through my lawyers.” 

Verick moved his position and paused, his expres¬ 
sion changed almost imperceptibly. 

“ By all means if you will,” he said, “ but you must 
be prepared to face a very disagreeable position. You 
are young, and, in a sense, you don’t know much 
about the world, but I take it you know enough to 
grasp the kind of idea that would come to the 
majority of people if it were made public that you 
had permitted me to rob you with impunity.” 

He paused half a moment, but as she made no 
answer he went on speaking; his eyes gleamed. 

“ Go to your lawyers,” he said, “ and tell them what 
you like, but let it be the truth between us, Louisa. 
Last autumn, when your husband’s people had linked 
our names together, you pretended to me that the 
mere suggestion that we should have been supposed 
to be in sympathy was so terrible to you, that, had 
the family persisted in pressing that accusation, 
you were quite prepared to resign the whole of the 
money. Now, how does that fit in with what 
followed ? Of course your lawyers may believe that 
you let the forgery go because you didn’t want to 
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have a scandal, but they may also believe the truth, 
which is that you did not prosecute me because you 
cared too much about me.” 

Louisa kept her right hand clasped over her left 
She had taken off her gloves, and in so doing had 
touched the wedding-ring on her slim, cold finger. It 
was the new ring, the ring Max had put on that 
morning. Secure in her new-found strength and 
courage, she had almost forgotten the more definite 
protection she now possessed. She recalled the fact 
of her marriage with a thrill of intense satisfaction, 
which silenced for the moment that uncomfortable 
sense of wrong-doing that had lain upon her heart the 
last hour or so since the thought of Max’s mother 
had come to her; for surely, if any justification were 
possible for that strange compact she and Max had 
entered into, such a justification was forthcoming 
now? 

She made no sign of being impressed by the 
arrogant tone of the last words. Her cold, quiet 
bearing never changed, though she paused before 
answering him. 

“I have more confidence in my lawyer’s judgment,” 
she said, “ but this is a matter which you cannot be 
expected to understand. If I explained to you a 
thousand times over why I permitted you to keep 
that money, you would be incapable of understanding 
the truth. I have only to repeat that I desire to 
have no further knowledge of you and your doings. 
I hope that will be clearly understood by you in the 
future.” 

Verick looked at her a moment in silence. When 
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he spoke again his voice had lost that calm, even tone 
which generally irritated her so much; he was, in 
fact, very angry. 

“ It will hardly be possible for you to regard me as 
a stranger,” he said shortly; " if you do you will only 
strengthen the theory that I was something more in 
Sir Henry’s household than his medical attendant 
In a matter of this sort,” he said, with a disagreeable 
smile, "a woman, and especially a woman of your 
temperament, is bound to go to the wall; everything 
is against you, and I assure you I can be far more 
disagreeable in an active way than you have found 
me in a passive condition.” 

"I don’t think I am afraid,” Louisa said quite 
quietly. She was looking at him thoughtfully. When 
he was angry he was very common; there was 
nothing mysterious or awe-inspiring about him in 
this moment. ... It was a strange sensation to feel 
that she was not only equal, but superior to him. 

" If you have said all you want to say . . . will 
you please go ? ” she remarked, after a little pause. 

“ I am not going yet,” he answered. . . . “ Louisa, 
you’ve got to be my friend, for 1 mean to rise,” said 
Verick grimly, "and you are necessary to me. I 
have always had the brains, but never the chance till 
now. If you could only know a little bit about my 
beginning, and its black history of struggle and 
failure, and struggle and failure, you’d know that I am 
not going to let slip what I have got at last. Why, 
I was just about starving that night in Switzerland, 
when I drifted into your path, and as a starving man 
will snatch at any food, so I clung to my place in 
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your house, something a little better than your foot¬ 
man, perhaps, but not as good as your dogs. It was 
a long and weary spell, and just at the last it looked 
as if everything were going against me, for I knew," 
he said, looking into Louisa’s eyes, “ that the old man 
hated me, and would have got rid of me long before 
he died if he had dared to do it, but I was too strong 
for him. He showed his hate, didn’t he, when he did 
not leave me so much as a red cent ? Do you suppose 
I am going to forget that in a hurry? Why, even 
the certain knowledge that I did what I liked with 
him can’t square up the trick he played me, curse 
him! Now, perhaps, you’ll see the good policy of 
working with me, for if you speak or try to hedge 
yourself behind your lawyers, by God! ” said Verick, 
his usually impassive face aflame with anger, “ there 
will be some plain words spoken and some ugly things 
said.” 

Louisa had averted her face whilst he had been 
speaking, now she turned it towards him ; and he saw 
that it was very white, and that tears were running 
down the cheeks. The sight calmed his anger 
suddenly. He felt he had very quickly made himself 
master of the situation. 

“ Will you please go ? ” she said. “ I want to be 
alone; I must be alone.” 

He smiled, and then nodded his head. 

“ Yes, you ought to rest; you are evidently fatigued. 
I will see you in a day or two.” 

He held out his hand, but she did not take it, and 
with the same smile on his lips, he turned and went 
out of the room. 

As she was alone Louisa sat down suddenly and 
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covered her face with her hands; she pressed her 
fingers tightly over her eyes, through which the 
scalding tears escaped. Those cold, callous words of 
his carried such a terrible meaning to her; they were 
the declaration of what she had always feared, the 
certainty that the dead man had been used mercilessly. 
Personal thought was not with her now, only an over¬ 
whelming regret, and an aching sense of failure. 

Of what use had been all her attempts at protec¬ 
tion? 

Of what use had it been to stand as she had stood 
and guard Sir Henry from the world, when all the 
time this man had been working against her, working 
so insidiously that no one but herself had doubted 
him? 

She rocked herself to and fro till she had conquered 
her tears, and then with a choked sort of exclamation 
she rose, crossed the room to the writing-table, and 
picking up a pen, scribbled a few words in a feverish 
sort of way; then she sealed the letter and addressed 
it, and then she rose and rang the bell. 

"Warden,” she said, "I want this note taken to 
Mr. Charnham’s rooms; send it by cab, please.” 

" Is there an answer, my lady ? ” asked the butler. 

"Yes, the cab must wait” 

Warden walked away with his usual deliberation. 

" Supposing Mr. Charnham is out, my lady ? ” 

Louisa was staring into the fire. 

"Let the note be left,” she said; then hurriedly, 
" No ... no; if Mr. Charnham is out, tell the man to 
bring back the letter.” 



CHAPTER XIV, 


1 0UISA had been right in supposing that she 
would have found Max at his office, at least up 
to the middle of the afternoon. She was right also in 
supposing that it was a busy day with him. It 
happened, indeed, to be the busiest day of the week, 
which was a fortunate occurrence, as he was given no 
time to indulge in further analysis of the situation (a 
futile and wearisome occupation), or in self-recrimina¬ 
tion. Yet he was destined to be reminded of his new 
ties in an unexpected fashion, for in the early part of 
the afternoon a telegram was brought him, dated from 
Paris, announcing that Gerald Boyle was alarmingly 
ill, and begging him in the familiarly urgent fashion 
to go to Maud without delay. 

Max sat holding the telegram in his hand for a 
long while. 

He hardly dared let himself realise what this news 
would signify to Louisa. In this, at least, he was 
quite capable of understanding her; there was no 
mystery where her feelings for her father were 
concerned. 

Did she know of this? Should he go to her? 

The mere suggestion of meeting her so soon in the 
new circumstances which circled them about now 
brought the blood to his face and made his hands 
Q 325 
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tremble; and yet this sorrow gave him the right to 
approach her. 

In such a moment at least it would be possible to 
go to her in the guise of an old friend. 

He was in a sea of uncertainty for a brief while. 

Once he tossed the telegram aside, got up, and 
turned to seek his hat and coat; then he replaced his 
hat, and then sat down again and read the telegram 
once more, and as he did so he decided not to approach 
Louisa. 

Possibly Mrs. Boyle might have telegraphed to 
Louisa, possibly she might not; it was, of course, her 
positive duty to have done so, but Max knew that in 
the matter of duty to her stepdaughter Maud had 
not much to pride herself upon. His strongest reason 
for not sending on this news to Louisa himself was 
that he preferred to spare her all the smaller miseries 
which he knew a journey to her father’s death-bed 
would signify. If she were to go, in all probability 
Maud would not permit her to see her father. Callous 
as it seemed, it was far better, Max determined, to let 
her remain in ignorance of the actual hour of danger 
than to let her suffer the torture of finding herself 
unremembered and unrequired. Thought of Maud 
was tinged with irritation, and yet with a certain 
amount of sympathy too. She was undoubtedly 
greatly alarmed, but it was so typical of her to fling 
the burden of her worry upon someone else. 

“ I suppose I shall have to go,” he muttered to 
himself. 

People came in and out of the office. He had to 
attend to his business, but he wrote out an answer to 
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Maud's telegram, and announced his departure that 
night 

To get away in a hurry he had his hands full in 
arranging things at the office; fortunately he had 
one or two men upon whom he could always rely. 
But he had more than this to do; he could not 
leave without seeing his mother; and when he had 
rushed back to his chambers and picked up his bag, 
he drove round to his mother’s house, en route for the 
station. 

Mrs. Charnham was moved at the news he gave 
her, but she was vexed with Maud, and said so 
plainly. 

“ I doubted the wisdom of that journey to Egypt, 
when you described to me how ill the poor man was 
just before Christmas; but I really do not see why 
you should go to Maud, Max,” she said. “ Surely she 
could send for her husband’s lawyer, or one of the 
Boyle relations. She is very helpless.” 

“Yes, she is helpless,” said Max; “and that is just 
why I felt I ought to go. I expect she will be rather 
bowled over by this, and will need somebody to look 
after things for her.” 

“ And what about Louisa ? ” asked Mrs. Charnham 
in a low voice. “ Does she know ? ” 

“ I cannot say,” Max answered constrainedly. “ One 
thing is sure, mother,” he added hurriedly; “death 
cannot separate her from her father more surely than 
she has been separated these last few years.” 

“Ah, my dearest, you are wrong. There is no 
real separation where there is life,” answered his 
mother. “It is that inexorable finality that death 
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signifies, that crushes into one’s very soul. Poor little 
Louisa! I wish I knew if she were in town; I would 
go to her.” 

“Better not,” said Max, and he spoke almost 
harshly. His mother’s loving sympathy for Louisa 
showed him in what a false position he stood. He 
had never paused to take this side of things into 
consideration, when he had made such haste to work 
his will in submission to his love. Now he felt that 
this secret marriage divided him from his mother, and 
he resented the fact fiercely. 

“ She is so changed,” he added, by way of ex¬ 
planation, and he spoke hurriedly; “you . . . you 
might not be welcome, mother.” 

“ I shall not go,” said Mrs. Charnham ; but she said 
it with a sigh. 

She clung a little to her son when he kissed her 
farewell. Paris was certainly not very far away ; still 
she was not young, and ill-health made her less 
strong of spirit than she used to be. 

“You will telegraph to me when you arrive, my 
dear one,” she begged, and Max promised faithfully. 

The tender reality of his mother’s love had a new 
beauty for him to-night, and yet it carried a sadness 
also, for it served to emphasise the barrenness of 
his own love, and to press home the charge of 
culpable folly that clamoured loudly enough in his 
ears as it was. 

And whilst he was driving rapidly to the station, 
Louisa was crouched on the hearthrug, in front of 
her bedroom fire, waiting, with a sickening sense of 
suspense, for the answer to her letter. 
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She had merely asked him to come to her with as 
little delay as possible. 

" I want you,” she had written; “ I need you very 
much. Please do come.” 

Her dinner had been brought up, but it remained 
untouched. 

Ellen had laid out a comfortable dressing-gown, but 
she had not put it on. 

" Don’t bother about me,” she had said, in her brisk 
yet pretty way; " I have a wretched headache, Ellen, 
and I am best by myself” 

"Don’t you go reading all them nasty papers,” 
said Ellen; " that’s what gives you the headache, Miss 
Lou. I know you was reading till any hour last 
night; I see it by your candles this morning.” 

" Go away, you old spy,” said Louisa, with a faint 
smile, and after a while Ellen went away, leaving her 
to the solitude she desired and yet dreaded. 

“ I will tell Max everything,” she said to herself; 
" I won’t hide a single thing. Perhaps he will under¬ 
stand. He is so steady and calm; he irritates me 
generally because he is so steady and calm, but that is 
just the sort of nature I need just now. I am quite 
sure when I have told Max everything I shall feel 
altogether better. Only there is just the chance,” 
came another thought, "that he may be vexed or 
hurt He may not like the idea of having been used 
as a kind of defence, only because I have been afraid 
of another man. Well, I must risk that, and if he loves 
me, as he says he loves me, well, he ought to be able 
to forgive me all my trespasses. That cab ought to be 
back by now,” Louisa said, choking a sigh as she got 
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on her feet and glanced at the clock. “ Suppose he 
were to come back in the cab ? That is what I expect 
he will do! Then he might stay. ... I ... I believe 
I could eat some dinner if he were to stay. . . . 
I ... I feel horribly nervous, though! I wish he 
would come! I want to get it over as quickly as I can. 
How hot it is! Why does Ellen make such an 
enormous fire ? I think I will change my dress. . . . 
No ... I won't. . . . Oh, Max, do ... do come, I 
never thought I should want anything as much as 
I want you." 

There came a knock at her door here, and Louisa 
stood perfectly still for almost a moment without 
speaking, then she said “come in” in a very small 
voice. It was Ellen who appeared. 

She carried a letter in her hand. 

“Warden asked me to give you this, Miss Lou” 
she said, “and to tell you as the cabman said that 
the gentleman was not at home; he left for Paris this 
evening. Now do, my dear, eat some dinner; take a 
little of that soup, and just let me pour you out a 
glass of wine.” 

“ No,” said Louisa, and her tone was so harsh, her 
look so strange, that Ellen, with a wistful glance, went 
slowly away. 

The disappointment was so acute that Louisa had 
to move about the room before she could draw breath 
easily; then as she looked down and saw her own note 
gripped in her cold fingers, she flung it from her into 
the heart of the fire. 

" Paris! ” she said, in a choked sort of way. “ He 
goes to Paris the very day he marries me I He never 
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said he was going away. This is not keeping to his 
word. He said he would come whenever I wanted him, 
and now, when I want him horribly, when ... I .. . 
don’t know what to do without him ... he goes away ; 
it is too abominable of him ! ” 

She did not appear to be in the least sensible of 
how illogical her anger was, at least for a few minutes ; 
then when she had let it blaze on a while longer, she 
saw things more clearly, and she dropped instantly 
into that kind of apathetic resignation which had been 
the keynote of her existence for so long. 

“ Everything I do is a failure,” she said; “ and yet 
I suppose there are all sorts of people who envy me... 
who imagine that I have everything in the world to 
make life worth living. Well, they ought to change 
places with me, and see how they like making mistake 
after mistake. The most sickening part of everything 
is the knowledge that one has one’s self to thank for 
all that goes wrong, and it is rather sneaky of me,” 
Louisa said out loud, “always to hide behind my 
nature. All my trouble arises from the fact that I 
think about myself too much. I suppose that dear 
old life at Halsingham was the worst kind of thing for 
me. Anyhow, one thing is pretty sure: I am a big, 
big failure, and I don’t believe I know how to set 
myself right.” 

Round and round the room she paced, seeing 
nothing, conscious of neither warmth nor the cosiness 
of her surroundings, only struggling to find some 
clear thread in the tangled skein of her existence. 
Not even the recollection of Verick oppressed her so 
much as the feeling that would come upon her that 
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she had done wrong—a wrong to the man she had 
married, a wrong perhaps even deeper to those who 
cared for him. 

“What shall I do?” she said to herself now and 
again in a dull, hopeless sort of way. “ I thought I 
had got rid of responsibility; but now it has come 
back again, and it is worse than before. Is there any 
other woman as weak and stupid as I am, I wonder ? 
... I don’t know one who would have done a quarter 
the silly things I have done. Why did that beastly 
man come to me to-day of all days ? ” she mused on 
miserably a little later. “ Could I not have had just a 
little while of rest? If only Max had come! But 
there I am again, more emotion and more haste. . . . 
If Max had come to-night I should have been capable 
of falling in with any plan, and of following any advice, 
and then to-morrow I should have felt like a prisoner. 

.. I am glad he did not come, and I am glad above 
all things that he never had that letter.” 

A long time after, when she had undressed and got 
into bed, Louisa lay thinking. 

It would be impossible to set down her thoughts; 
they were so chaotic, ranging through every kind of 
mood ; but at last she fell asleep. How long she had 
slept she did not know, but she woke with a start and 
felt very cold; the fire had gone out, and the streets 
below were quiet. She got up and slipped on her 
dressing-gown. 

Her heart was moved strangely, and touching her 
cheeks she found them wet with tears. The loneliness 
which she sometimes deplored in half-bantering fashion 
seemed unaccountably deepened. She turned up the 
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lights and walked about the room, and unconsciously 
she found herself pausing to listen, as she had done so 
many times in the past, for some sound to come from 
Sir Henry’s room. . . . Then she remembered, and 
then she shivered, and sat down with a chilled feeling 
in her heart and limbs. 

She yearned in this moment to have been able to 
open her door and steal along the passage, just to be 
given once again the whispered assurance that the 
sick man was calmer and better. . . . 

An odd sensation gripped her. It seemed to her 
as if someone had need of her, as though in this dark, 
desolate hour, between the night and die dawn, some 
claim was made upon her pity and her tender love. 
She caught her breath painfully, and her eyes were 
misty with new tears. When the impression was less 
poignant she calmed herself, attributing its influence 
to the painful train of thought awakend by V^rick 
that afternoon, and going back to bed she picked up 
a book, and tried to forget herself and all belonging 
to her by coaxing back her lost sleep. But though 
she wearied herself with reading, sleep refused to 
come, and so she lay staring about the room till the 
night was spent, and Ellen knocked at the door to 
announce the beginning of another day. 

Long afterwards, when full details of her fathers 
last illness were given to her, Louisa recalled that 
strange impression, and the meaning of that voiceless 
cry of a winging soul to her soul was made clear 
to her. 



CHAPTER XV. 


L OUISA’S excursion into the fog, ending in a 
night spent, sitting for the greater part, in a 
very chilly room only partially clothed, resulted in a 
very bad cold. 

She was as hoarse as a raven when Ellen arrived 
at her bedside, and she had a sharp pain in her chest 
and another in her head. 

“ I believe I am going to be really ill/* she said to 
herself, and actually for a moment or two she felt 
quite pleased. 

An illness would be so useful; it would give her a 
little breathing time. 

“Unless, of course,” she said to herself, “it hap¬ 
pens to be followed by a neat little funeral . . . and 
then—well, perhaps that might be the best solution 
of the problem.” 

Nevertheless she did not want to die, and when 
Ellen suggested a number of old-fashioned remedies, 
she meekly submitted herself to them. . 

“ I don’t care what you do,” she said, “but I simply 
won’t have a doctor. ... You understand me. If 
you dare bring a doctor here, I will jump out of 
the window. In fact,” added Lady Deevenish 
hurriedly, “you are not to let the rest of the house 
know I am not well. . . . Say I am lazy ... or have 
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a headache ... or anything. . . . You can think out 
a nice little lie of your own.” 

She felt that Warden would be quite capable of 
sending for Dr. Verick on his own account if he 
thought she was very ill. 

Ellen nodded her head. She was in her zenith; 
what could be more delightful than to have “Miss 
Lou ” entirely in her own hands ? 

“You won’t want no doctor,” she said confidently; 
“ not,” she added, with sudden doubt, “ if you do all 
you’re told to do, Miss Lou.” 

“ Ah,” said Louisa in her croaking voice, “ I make 
no promises. It is your place to cure me, whatever I 
do. Now, Ellen . . . don’t quite smother me.” 

As she lay packed in linseed and eucalyptus, and 
felt drowsy and yet not uncomfortable, Louisa went 
slowly over in her mind the events of the afternoon 
before. 

She understood now absolutely that she had parted 
company with that fear that had stuck like a burr to 
her daily and hourly for more than a year past 

“ If he had only revealed himself a little sooner as 
he revealed himself yesterday,” she said, “it would 
have made all the difference in the world. It was 
that creepy, quiet, mysterious way of his that gave 
me such a horror of him. No matter how rude I 
was, he never flared out, and he gave me such a sen¬ 
sation of quiet strength . . . What a fool he must 
have supposed me to be! And yet,” she thought on 
a little later, “ I was not such an abject coward with¬ 
out some reason.” 

She was thinking of Sir Henry, recalling Verick’s 
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words, and the tears that had dimmed her eyes so 
unconsciously during the long night came again; 
then her spirit seemed to rise. “ But at least there is 
one big, big satisfaction," she said out loud to herself; 
“ Henry got to know what he was, and he did punish 
the brute. . . . All the time when I supposed that 
poor man could not live without Verick, it must have 
been a fight between them, and Henry really con¬ 
quered in the end. ... If I had only known this! 
If I had only been stronger when I rushed away from 
Aunt Phoebe last autumn . . . Dr. Verick would not 
be as comfortable as he is now! ” 

Louisa moved uneasily on her pillow, and flung 
aside the bedclothes which Ellen had tucked in so 
carefully. 

“ I feel hot all over," she said, “ when I realise that 
I have given him the right to use that money, and, 
worse still, to know the horrible feeling he has about 
this. ... If Max could have heard him! And to 
think that last night I actually believed I could have 
told Max all about everything! Sometimes I am 
really an idiot!** 

“ Now, Miss Lou," said Ellen, emerging from some¬ 
where with beef-tea and toast, “ that’s not being good. 
How do you suppose I’ll get you better if you throw 
yourself about in this 'ere way? Here's a telegram 
for you, my lady, and you're to drink this, please, 
every drop.” 

Louisa snatched at the orange-coloured envelope, 
and after she had read the message she almost 
clapped her hands. 

u It is from Aunt Phoebe, and she is coming here 
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to-day. . . . No ... I suppose it will be to-night, as 
she is coming from Paris. . . . Oh, Ellen, I am so 
glad!” 

“And so I am glad to see you glad, my lady,” said 
Ellen, and she took advantage of the occasion to 
administer beef-tea. 

Louisa lay and counted the hours till her aunt 
could arrive. She had not heard from Miss Master¬ 
ing for a week or two, and this unexpected chance 
of meeting Aunt Phoebe again brought with it a 
sense of happiness that was life-giving. 

“ I shall keep her with me. . . . Aunt Betsy must 
do without her for once,” she said to herself. 

It was quite exciting to give orders for an ap¬ 
proaching guest 

* Put Aunt Phoebe in a room near me, quite near,” 
she commanded. 

She declared she felt ever so much better as the 
day passed ; but Ellen was not so optimistic. 

“There must be no jumping in and out of bed 
when Miss Mastering comes,” she said in a tone of 
authority. 

But Louisa only made a tnoue at her. 

“ I am going to be happy,” she declared, * really, 
actually happy, for a little while; and if I feel I must 
dance, well, I shall dance, and I shan’t ask your 
permission.” 

But Louisa did not dance. 

Almost in the first moment that they were together 
she knew that it was no chance thing, no sudden 
whim, that had brought her aunt to her. 

She turned on her pillow and lay staring at the 
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wall after she had dragged from Phoebe Mastering’s 
unwilling lips the sorrowful truth she had carried 
from Paris. 

“ You will try not to fret, dear one,” the older woman 
said, bending over her. " He would have suffered so 
much if he had lived.” 

Louisa did not answer at once. She lay drawing 
her breath painfully. . . . Her eyes were tearless. 

“ I shall not fret, Aunt Phoebe,” she said at length; 
"and I daresay some day ... I shall forget . . . 
Don’t they say that everything is forgotten in this 
world ? That everything must be forgotten ? ” 

Then she looked upwards. 

"You must rest and eat something, dear Aunt 
Phoebe,” she said. “ It was so good of you to tell 
me this. ... It ... it hurts a little less. . . •" 

Phoebe Mastering kissed her. 

" I was sent to you,” she said. 

" Sent ? ” 

"Yes, Max Charnham sent me. . . . He only 
arrived in Paris this morning. Mrs. Boyle sent for 
him yesterday, and he went to her at once. By mere 
chance Betsy and I have been staying in the same 
hotel. I don’t know how Mr. Charnham knew I was 
there, but he came to my room directly he arrived, 
and he begged me to cross to-day and tell you what 
had happened.” 

" It was very kind of him,” said Louisa, and as she 
closed her eyes her aunt withdrew and left her. She 
hoped that when she was alone the girl’s calmness 
would break a little, and she would have the relief of 
tears. 
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Louisa never felt so far away from weeping. She 
had a seared sensation as though something hot and 
fierce had rested on her heart, and being lifted, had 
left no life behind. 

The odd thing was that it was the thought of Max 
that was uppermost 

“ Maud sent for him,” she kept saying to herself, 
and once she trembled as with rage. “She came 
between my daddy and me; she took daddy from 
me . . • now she will take Max. He belongs to 
me ... he is my husband, and yet he goes to Maud 
• . . when she sends, and I am left alone! ” 

Another time she told herself that she was suffer¬ 
ing a just punishment. 

“ I am so horribly, so miserably selfish! Whatever 
happens it is always the eternal * I ... me ... I ! 9 
with me ... I never think of anybody but myself! 
. . . I was selfish with daddy ... I wanted him all 
to myself . . . now I am selfish about Max ... I 
pretend I don’t want him . . . and yet no one else 
must have him . . . not even his mother. . . . Oh, 
yes! . . .” she murmured restlessly, “ I must give him 
to his mother . . . but not to Maud! Oh, God . . .” 
she prayed, “ don’t let Maud take Max from 
me! 

Ellen and Miss Mastering became very anxious as 
the evening advanced. They took counsel together. 

“She don’t want a doctor. . . . She ’most made 
me swear as I wouldn’t have a doctor,” said the 
maid. 

Phoebe Mastering questioned a little. 

“You say this Dr. Verick who attended Sir Henry 
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is a young man ? Well ... I think we will not send 
for him ... I know of a man whom I believe she 
would not object to. ,, 

“ It do seem so hard” said Ellen. “ Why,only just 
before you come, miss, she said as she was happy, so 
happy she felt as she’d like to dance.” 

Miss Mastering said nothing, only stole back into 
Louisa’s room. 

Late that night she sent for the medical man of 
whom she had spoken. 

“ It may be nothing serious,” she said to Ellen, 
“but I shall feel more content if we have advice. 
. . . You can leave me to settle matters with her 
ladyship” 

Ellen rubbed her red eyes. 

“ I only hope,” she said earnestly, “ as she’ll be real 
right-down angry, and that she’ll flare out at us 
nicely, then I’ll know as things ain’t too bad with 
her. . . 



CHAPTER XVI 


M RS. CHARNHAM was as free from the ordi¬ 
nary feminine smallnesses as any woman can 
hope to be, but she could not check a tendency to 
jealousy in the weeks that followed on Gerald Boyle’s 
death, for Max seemed to be literally swamped in 
Maud’s business affairs. 

Mrs. Boyle was in London. 

Halsingham was a family property, and she was 
mistress of it no longer, but she did not deplore that 
She had visions of a delightful future. 

She was rich, she was young, she called herself 
good-looking (which meant beautiful), and she was 
free: what more could the heart of any woman desire? 

M 1 give her six months of widowhood,” said Lady 
Caroline Petersham, " perhaps not so much. . . . She 
is really too fascinating in that bonnet with the Marie 
Stuart cap. I think I must get her to meet Teddy 
at luncheon ... I suppose it is a little too soon to 
ask her to dinner.” 

Lady Caroline had innumerable nephews and 
nieces, and was the soul of good nature to them all. 
She always declared she had no favourite among 
them, but her eldest brother's youngest boy could 
have contradicted this. 

Lord Edward Petersham was a very idle, busy 
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young man; he was very popular, being the best 
leader possible of a cotillion, an admirable amateur 
actor, a good whip, and a “ divine” waltzer. More 
than this, he could make an excellent speech, could 
write a little, and, in fact, if he had been put to 
it, he could very well have earned his bread and 
butter, and possibly a little cheese as well. But though 
he played at work (he was secretary to a prominent 
statesman), he was at heart a flaneur\ 

He was exceedingly good to look at, was just 
thirty, and his mother’s idol. It may be added inci¬ 
dentally that he was the idol of a good many other 
women as well. 

But he was poor. 

Only Lady Caroline and a few long-suffering 
money-lenders knew exactly how poor. 

It was time he began to ranger. Lady Caroline 
had been on the look-out for some time for a suitable 
“ Lady Edward ” 

Her nephew was quite content to leave this im¬ 
portant matter in her hands. He loved to tease her, 
however, and when he heard her raving about 
Adelaide Alder’s voice, he asked so many questions 
about the singing girl that she took alarm, and was 
careful never to let Teddy and Miss Alder meet 
“ She is such a dear,” said Lady Caroline to her¬ 
self, “ but she is an American, and therefore magnetic, 
and Teddy must marry money ! ” 

So when Gerald Boyle died, and his widow settled 
herself in town, Lady Caroline began to feel that she 
was born to be a conspirator. 

It was strange that she had never linked in the 
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thought of Louisa with these matrimonial schemes. 
But then Lady Caroline was unusually fond of 
Louisa, and dear as her nephew was to her, she did 
not build with any confidence on his making a par¬ 
ticularly model husband. 

When she thought of Maud Boyle she had none of 
the qualms she would have had had she planned out 
a future for Louisa as her nephew’s wife. 

She was very shrewd, and she could sum up Mrs. 
Boyle’s qualities and defects pretty correctly. In a 
matter of heart neither Maud nor Lord Edward 
would come out a loser. 

So she invited them to meet, and had Mrs. Charn- 
ham only known what was working in Lady 
Caroline’s mind she would have been considerably 
happier in her own. As it was, she fretted. 

Her woman’s instinct had feared danger from 
Maud long ago, when Max had tried to enlist her 
sympathy on the girl’s behalf. 

Mrs. Chamham was not a good hypocrite, and she 
had never played at good-fellowship or pretended 
friendship for her half-sister’s child. 

And now she was definitely afraid of what might 
happen. 

Max actually left her three weeks running without 
spending a single evening with her. 

He wrote to her on an average every other day, 
but neither his letters nor the books he sent could 
compensate for his absence, and she attributed that 
absence entirely to Maud. 

Mrs. Boyle did indeed make constant demands on 
his time and patience, but Max knew quite well that 
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this was not why he saw so little of his mother. He 
simply did not dare to go to her in these days. 

Mothers* eyes are different to other eyes, and he 
dreaded the questioning that his mother’s eyes would 
all unconsciously express. 

He felt at times as if he had cut himself adrift from 
the one tangible blessing life held for him when he 
denied himself her presence. Formerly they had 
been so happy together, she and he; their deep and 
comprehensive sympathy seemed to him priceless 
now that it was divided from him. 

In a sense he was grateful to Maud ; the bustle 
that always surrounded her trivial existence com¬ 
municated itself to him, and kept his mind occupied 
by matter that did not wound or embitter. Like 
Lady Caroline, he felt pretty sure that so attractive 
and so well-endowed a creature would not have an 
extended widowhood; but he fell in with her wishes, 
and in helping her to choose a London house, and to 
get together the furniture and appointments for it, he 
absorbed all those hours which he had been wont to 
devote to his mother. 

Therefore the first days of Mrs. Boyle’s grief were 
pleasant enough. A really healthy woman herself, 
she had of late grown very impatient at her hus¬ 
band’s constant suffering, and although she had 
managed to pass the time amusingly enough this 
last winter in Egypt, freedom was far more delightful 
than she had even imagined. 

She determined to keep a tight hold on Max. 

Intuitively she knew that this would annoy his 
mother, and she intended to so attach Max to herself 
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that there would be very little room in his life for his 
mother or any other woman. 

When Maud spoke of "any other woman” to her¬ 
self, of course she meant Louisa. She was rather in 
the dark as to what was passing in Max’s mind for 
her stepdaughter, but sometimes she recalled that 
morning when he had said “ good-bye ” to her before 
she had started for Cairo, and she felt uncomfortably 
that his silence might be eloquent of more than she 
would like to hear. 

At any rate, she avoided all mention of Louisa. 

She had prepared herself for a little plain speaking 
on Max’s part at the time of Gerald Boyle’s death, 
but whatever he thought (and he quickly knew that 
no intimation of illness or death had been sent to 
Louisa) he said nothing. Neither had he relaxed any 
of his solicitude for the young widow, delaying his 
return on purpose to accompany Maud to England; 
and when the funeral was over Maud found him so 
ready to come at her beck and call that her vain little 
spirit plumed itself, for she interpreted these things 
to signify that whatever the old bond of feeling for 
Louisa might be, he certainly was very fond of her¬ 
self. 

When the news of Lady Deevenish’s illness reached 
her she watched Max narrowly, but he gave no sign 
of being particularly interested. She was ignorant if 
he was in communication with Louisa, and once or 
twice she was perilously near broaching the subject, 
but checked herself at the last minute. 

As a matter of fact Max had heard that Lady 
Deevenish was ill directly he had returned from 
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Paris, and he called that same evening to make 
inquiries. 

When he was told, however, that Louisa was so 
much better that it was arranged that she and Miss 
Mastering should leave for the country the following 
week, he did not go again. Neither did he leave a 
card; and as the door was opened to him by a foot¬ 
man who was strange to him, he thought it just 
possible that Louisa would not know of his visit. 
But every night when he had eaten his solitary dinner 
at the club, he had found a certain solace in walking 
past the house where she lived, wondering in dreamy 
fashion whether any invisible messenger could carry 
to her spirit the knowledge that he was so near. 

It was not easy for him to hold himself aloof in 
these dark days. He yearned to write to her, and 
actually hoped that she would write to him. It 
would have been so natural if she had turned to 
him for sympathy, for no one understood so well as 
he how much a part of herself her childhood’s love 
and devotion had been. 

But Louisa never wrote. 

He knew exactly when she left London, and that 
night as he walked slowly past the house he had both 
a desolate and a comforted feeling. It was life to 
him when she was so close, yet he was glad to think 
that she had gone with her aunt down to that little 
farm, and that her bruised heart would be tended so 
lovingly and tenderly by Phoebe Mastering. 

Maud noticed that he was looking very tired, and 
that he seemed to have aged. In truth, his busy 
life, trammelled by so much weighty and perplex- 
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ing thought, was taxing him physically as well as 
mentally far more than he realised 

He lived, and worked, and ate, and slept with that 
half-conscious feeling upon him that one has who 
waits for some sudden call; and then all at once Max 
found himself with some spare time on his hands, for 
Mrs. Boyle had jumped eagerly at the mild amuse¬ 
ment which Lady Caroline offered her. Several 
times she broke an appointment with Max, and 
then she found it incumbent upon her to give him 
some explanation of her doings. 

“It is really a kindness to go and sit with that poor 
thing ” she said. 

Max smiled. 

“I thought Lady Caroline had gone abroad,” he 
said. 

“Oh, no; she is much too seedy. Why, she is 
only just out of her room, and she has literally 
begged me to be with her as much as possible. It 
is not like really going out, you know, Max; I 
should not dream of lunching anywhere just yet, 
but Lady Caroline is such a great friend. I could 
not refuse, could I ? ” 

Charnham looked amused. 

“My dear child, why bother yourself to explain 
so much? You are your own mistress, are you 
not?” 

Mrs. Boyle frowned ever so slightly. 

“ Oh, well, you know what the world is! ” she said. 
“ One is sure to be misunderstood by some people.” 
She laughed a little affectedly. “ I am quite sure 
Louisa will be only too ready to find fault with me; 
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however, since I could never do anything right in 
her eyes, I don’t think I need trouble myself about 
her.” 

Max preserved a grave silence. 

He had called at Maud’s request on his way home 
from the office to look at some bronzes that she had 
had sent in for approval. She was still established 
in an hotel, and with lights blazing, and flowers 
scattered about, and her garment something trailing 
in diaphanous black stuff, there was very little 
atmosphere of mourning about Maud. 

She was only waiting till Max had gone, and then 
she was going to put on some jewellery. 

Somehow she was never afraid of being criticised 
by Lady Caroline, but she was never quite, quite sure 
about Max. If he knew, for instance, that Lady 
Caroline had asked several other people to dinner 
that night, he might have been a little shocked. 

She was still vague as regards her plans for the 
future of herself and Max, but she was of that 
disposition that will find a prohibited thing the one 
thing desirable. Not that there was now any actual 
barrier to divide them, but there was that unconfessed 
conviction that he was appropriated, and therein lay 
the attraction for Maud. She was content to keep 
him dangling in this semi-cousinly fashion for an 
indefinite period, if by so doing she could have the 
satisfaction of knowing that she had separated him 
from Louisa. 

Charnham took no notice of that last speech of 
hers; he examined the bronzes, and discussed their 
value and price in a most matter-of-fact way. 
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But when he left her that evening he took a hansom 
and drove to his mother’s house. 

Gradually he had been schooling himself to the 
fact that he could not live apart from her in this way 
much longer, and the thought of her came to him 
now as of something too sweet to be denied. It gave 
him a pang of actual pain when he saw the delight 
in his mother’s eyes at sight of him, and he was in¬ 
expressibly touched by the way in which she avoided 
all comment on his recent desertion of her. Save 
for the light in her eyes and the colour on her cheeks, 
she showed no outward expression of more than 
ordinary welcome. 

They spent a very quiet evening together. His 
work, and the paper, and the general outlook gave 
them plenty to talk about 

Quickly though she had guessed that there was 
something hidden in his heart that she might not 
share, Mrs. Chamham was tenderly careful not to let 
him see this. 

She rejoiced so much to have him with her again 
that she put aside all the natural maternal clamour of 
her heart, losing herself as of old in the desire to be 
a comrade and a friend, content if only the shadow 
of their old union of mind and heart might be given 
back to her. And if she cried a little when Max had 
gone, he was not to know that, neither was he to 
know of the little pilgrimage that she made round 
her bedroom before going to rest. There were 
all the remembrances of his boyhood treasured in this 
room, and in these last few weeks, (when they seemed 
to have drifted so far apart,) the woman who could 
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be his helper and his friend, so strong and just and 
reliable, had proved to herself how weak she could 
be also; for she had sat for hours at a time with the 
pictures of her boy, when he had really been a boy, 
pressed to her heart, and she had prayed pitifully 
enough that she might not live if Max’s life was to 
be utterly severed from hers. 

But to-night, though she cried, her tears had no 
sorrow in them . . . they were grateful tears, and 
healing, and after she had gone her round of the 
room, touching, as was her way, all those things 
which she had cherished for so many years, she 
went to rest and slept quite happily. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


T HE cold weather lingered. It was the most 
cheerless spring known for years. 

Aunt Phoebe moved about the garden wearing 
quite a disconsolate air. The frost had blighted her 
cherished fruit-trees, and a good many of the young 
lambs were dying, despite all the care she lavished 
upon them. 

She and Louisa were alone at the farm. 

Aunt Betsy had remained in Paris with some 
friends, an almost unheard-of arrangement, and one 
that gave Aunt Phoebe some anxiety. 

“You see,” she said to Louisa, “Betsy has never 
been independent She is still something of a 
child. I think I shall have to go over and bring 
her back.” 

Louisa had made a very quick recovery, but she 
looked thin and delicate. Ellen declared that she 
had grown. 

“Don’t go away and leave me just yet,” she 
pleaded; “ I am quite sure Aunt Betsy is having a 
riotous time, Aunt Phoebe. Besides, she can never 
want you as much as I do.” 

Aunt Phoebe smiled, and then she gave Louisa 
her orders for the day. 

“ It is too cold for you to go out,” she said; “ the 
251 
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wind is from the east It comes cutting across the 
marches as keenly as a knife.” 

" I am going to do some arithmetic,” said Louisa; 
"I have quite an array of nice little sums to get 
through.” 

Phoebe Mastering looked at her a little doubtfully. 

“ Don’t make your sums all division,” she said. 

Louisa laughed. 

“ I know what you mean,” she answered; “ but, 
you see, if I were to rub myself off the slate alto¬ 
gether, Aunt Phoebe, I should still have more than 
enough left Where are you going to?” asked 
Louisa with some asperity, as she saw her aunt slip 
into her well-worn tweed coat and pick up the 
familiar felt hat. “ I suppose you know that the east 
wind is just as bad for you as it is for me?” 

u There is a lot to see to to-day,” answered Miss 
Mastering. 

“ I know there is a good deal to smell,” said Louisa, 
wrinkling up her nose; “ I have seen ever so many 
waggons go by this window with mysterious depths 
from the yard, piled Heaven knows how high, and 
the waggoner looks so proud of himself. I think 
Ellen has fallen in love with the waggoner. But I 
blighted her hopes this morning; I told her I had 
seen him with his wife going for a walk yesterday. I 
suggested that they were very amorous. Poor Ellen 
was not to know that Mr. Waggoner was walking at 
least six yards in front of the lady of his choice; and 
how smart she was! ” chattered on Louisa; “ she had 
a gold chain that went round, and round, and round 
her neck like the cable of a ship. Aunt Phoebe, do 
give me something to do.” 
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Phoebe Mastering took her at her word. She 
found a variety of small tasks., and deputed Louisa 
to write some letters for her. 

She still treated the girl as though she were an 
invalid, and indeed whilst the cold weather lasted 
Louisa needed great care. 

She pretended to rebel, but as a matter of fact it 
gave her a sense of happiness to be wrapped up 
and nursed as if she were a small child, and what 
really was better than this was the fact that she had 
unveiled her heart (save for one small corner), and 
had shared all that had troubled her, and saddened 
her, and perplexed her with this woman who loved 
her so much. 

But before doing this she had made a stipulation 
with Aunt Phoebe. 

“ However big a fool you may think I have been,” 
she said, “ you are not to say it I can’t expect any¬ 
body to understand just exactly why I did what I 
did, and why I did not do what I ought to have done, 
but I believe that you will come as near to under¬ 
standing it as anybody can.” 

w I believe I shall,” said Phoebe Mastering. 

When she heard all she promptly took the business 
of Verick into her own hands. 

“ We must get that money back again,” she said, 
“ or as much of it as we can.” 

Louisa turned a little white at this, not that she 
was afraid of him any longer, but that she was afraid 
of someone else. 

“ It will be difficult,” she said; but Miss Mastering 
refuted this. 
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“ Not at all difficult. The man is a thief; he must 
be dealt with as a thief. Of course, he does not 
think you will go into this; he builds on your natural 
repugnance to any publicity. He must be disabused 
of that idea; but,” added Miss Mastering briskly, 
“there won’t be any publicity. Dr. Verick is one of 
those who would always prefer shadows and corners 
to the open pathway. You are going to let me deal 
with him, and you are going to try and put this 
matter out of your mind, Louisa.” 

“ I will try,” was Louisa’s answer, but she did not 
speak with any great degree of certainty. 

But as the days slipped by and grew into weeks, 
and Easter came and with it the sunshine, gradually 
Louisa grew better. 

She was strong enough to take a journey to Hal- 
singham, and pay her first visit to her father’s grave; 
strong enough to wander through the old, well-loved 
grounds, and carry away with her some of the spring 
blossoms that made the world so beautiful; strong 
enough to say “ good-bye ” for a little while to Aunt 
Phoebe, and to instal herself once more in that big, 
much too big house in London. 

And she had not been a week in town before she 
began to feel the difference of the atmosphere, not 
the actual air that she breathed, but the mental 
atmosphere that surrounded that little corner of her 
heart which had remained veiled in those hours of 
confidence with Aunt Phoebe. 

When she had been in the country she had been 
perfectly content; the tranquil life, the simple 
events had been more than satisfying, but in town 
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Louisa was conscious of a desire to be done with 
tranquillity. 

It was really very pleasant to order her carriage 
and drive through the sunny streets, and to feel that 
she was young, and that she had not lived as yet 

She had a number of visits to return, people had 
showered their cards on her during her absence, but 
calling on acquaintances was not quite what her 
heart yearned to do. There was a whisper in the 
spring breeze, and a warmth that made her pulses 
thrill unconsciously. The shops were full of light, 
frilly things, suggestive of summer. Louisa felt the 
need of a companion. 

She had brought away with her one of the dogs 
from the farm, not the fat one, but the other, that 
rejoiced in the name of “Pop” and possessed no 
pedigree. 

He sat beside her on the seat of the carriage and 
drowsed. Louisa had bought him a collar, and this 
gave him an air of importance, but really driving was 
not half such fun as burrowing in the fields, or 
chasing the stately geese, or rolling in the pig-sty, 
and it was really very hard to see so many pussies 
stealing about when they were forbidden game. 
Louisa had many a tussle with Pop, and on more 
than one occasion would be left with the gorgeous 
collar in her hand, whilst Pop, slipping the hateful 
decoration, would disappear down an area, from 
which the red-faced footman had to extricate him, 
a proceeding which Louisa always felt was accom¬ 
panied by very strong language. 

As she drove through Regent Street one brilliant 
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afternoon Louisa’s eye was caught by a name painted 
largely on a moving placard. There were, in fact, a 
dozen or so of sandwich-men moving automatically 
along by the side of the pavement, and the boards 
gave forth the information that Adelaide Alder’s first 
concert was taking place that afternoon. 

“ Oh, I want to hear her so much! ” said Louisa 
to herself, and so she stopped the carriage, and she 
sent Pop home in it, having securely tied him by her 
pocket-handkerchief to the red-faced footman’s wrist 

“ Music is just what I want,” she said to herself as 
she paid for her seat and passed into the crowded hall. 

She arrived after the concert had commenced, but 
there was an interval, and as she walked to her seat 
it seemed to her as if everybody was looking at her. 
Indeed, quietly as she was dressed, there was some¬ 
thing magnetic about Louisa, and her face under the 
wide-brimmed black hat looked fascinatingly childlike 
and pretty. 

When she had recovered a little from the strange¬ 
ness of her surroundings, she caught sight of various 
people that she knew. 

Lady Caroline, ample and beneficent, sat in the 
front row, and for a time she eclipsed sight of Maud, 
a vision of dainty sorrow in widow’s weeds sitting 
just beyond. 

Then Adelaide Alder came on the platform amid a 
hurricane of applause. 

What she sang Louisa did not know; she was only 
conscious of intense enjoyment that savoured of 
gratitude, and she looked at the American girl with 
something like envy. 
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Miss Alder was not exactly pretty on the platform, 
but she had an air of individuality, and there was 
determination and strength in her face which almost 
belied the passion that rang out in her voice. 

“ I wonder if she would come and see me ?*’ said 
Louisa to herself. u They promised to come, both 
she and that other pretty American who is sitting 
just there. Aunt Phoebe urged me to have young 
people about me. I suppose I could see her after 
the concert is over.” 

But when the last song had been sung, leaving 
Louisa with wet eyes, and she sat on in her seat, she 
noticed that several other people were lingering like 
herself. 

Lady Caroline and Mrs. Boyle were among these, 
and as Louisa had no desire to come in contact with 
Maud, she renounced her intention of going to the 
artists* room, and turning, went to swell the stream 
of people passing out 

As she did so she saw Max Chamham. He had 
evidently arrived just before the end, and when she 
saw him was hurrying towards the door that led 
behind the platform. 

Her heart stood still 

All these weeks she had thought of him in a con¬ 
fused, a vague sort of way, rousing herself only now 
and then when she had pictured him being with Maud ; 
but the feeling that took possession of her now was 
an utterly new one. 

She felt wounded to the quick as he passed her so 
closely, yet utterly oblivious of her presence. 

She sat down and watched him. He was making 
s 
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directly for the place where Maud stood with Lady 
Caroline, and yet somehow Louisa felt that it was 
not Maud who had brought him there. 

And then all at once the light of the afternoon 
grew dim, and her spirit wafted her back to that 
autumn night when she had sat alone in the old 
village church, and she had seen Max Charnham and 
the singing-girl standing together. 

She rose to her feet quickly, trembling in every 
limb. Once she had prayed that Maud should not 
take him from her, but she did not pray now; she 
was conscious of a sickening sense of shame and 
pain—a sense of great wrong. 

She felt that her very existence was intrusive. In 
this moment she set aside from her entirely the 
motive that had bound this man to her will; she 
only remembered the extraordinary request she had 
made. And the recollection was very terrible to her. 

The hall was emptying quickly. If she did not 
wish to draw attention to herself it was necessary to 
quicken her steps. 

In the distance she could hear the voices from the 
artists* room—laughing, merry voices. 

When she reached the steps outside she met Lord 
Edward Petersham, who had come at Lady Caroline’s 
request to escort her and Maud away from the 
concert. 

Lord Edward had always admired Louisa. He had 
made quite a number of attempts to* express this 
admiration and to offer consolation to Sir Henry 
Deevenish’s very pretty young wife; but he had been 
astonishingly unsuccessful. He was exceedingly 
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pleased to meet her now. Her colourless face, and 
cold indifferent manner both fascinated and piqued 
him. 

“ Are you here alone ? ” he asked. “ Let me take 
you to your carriage, Lady Deevenish. Oh, are you 
going to walk ? Well, may I come with you ? Do 
say ‘ yes/ ” 

“ Don’t you think I am able to walk through the 
streets by myself?” asked Louisa, in that pretty 
impatient way of hers, and she frowned on him. 

“ I don’t know whether you are able to do so,” 
answered Lord Edward, “but I am quite sure you 
ought not to.” 

“Ah!” said Louisa, “you see, I have just come 
from the country, and there one can roll about in the 
mud if one likes, and nobody cares two pins. But I 
am sure you are here to look after your aunt. She 
is still in the hall. Please don’t bother about me.” 

As a matter of fact Lady Caroline and Maud 
passed on to the head of the staircase at this very 
moment. 

“ Why, there is Teddy,” exclaimed Lady Caroline, 
“and talking to somebody. That is the worst of 
Teddy; he always has somebody to look after.” 

Maud bit her lip. 

She had flung herself heart and soul into the 
project that Lady Caroline had in hand. In fact, 
she had been much flattered at the suggestion that 
so desirable a young man might possibly become 
her property. Intercourse with Lord Edward had 
awakened her to the knowledge that the best things 
in life (the sort of best things she desired) were 
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open to purchase occasionally, and the contrast 
between this modern elegant and the man she had 
clung to for so long was painfully marked. 

Max was all very well, but she could always keep 
Max as a cousin, and then he was so dull at times, 
and was so wrapped up in his work, and his clothes 
were not at all like the clothes Lord Edward wore. 
It was only natural that she should want something 
younger and brighter. Lady Caroline laughed. 

“ Oh, well, my dear,” she said, “ thank Heaven we 
can take care of ourselves. Evidently we have 
been forgotten.” 

“ Evidently,” said Maud, still biting her lip. 

She tried to press hurriedly down the staircase, 
but a good many people divided them from Lord 
Edward and his companion. Straining her eyes to 
see this creature to whom Lord Edward was paying 
so much attention, Maud waxed furiously hot and 
angry as she caught a glimpse of Louisa’s face. 

“Do you know who has taken him away?” she 
said, laughing a little shrilly. “ My dear step¬ 
daughter ! ” 

“Not really!” exclaimed Lady Caroline. “Oh, the 
dear thing! I wish she had waited. I am so fond of 
her. What a pretty soul she is! ” 

Mrs. Boyle held her peace. She was nearly in tears. 

She had not particularly enjoyed the concert; she 
never cared very much for music, and then she had been 
jealous of Lady Caroline’s loudly expressed affection 
for Miss Alder. Vaguely, too, she had been annoyed 
when she had seen Charnham in the artists’ room. 

“ I always thought you were too busy to leave the 
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office at this time/’ she had said to him almost 
sharply, but Max had only smiled. 

“ But this is not an ordinary occasion,” he had 
answered, and then he had turned away, and Maud 
had made no effort to detain him, remembering the 
cavalier awaiting her. 

To eat ices with Lady Caroline alone seemed 
appallingly dull, and to realise that she should be set 
aside for Louisa was quite maddening. 

When they got down to the carriage she looked up 
and down the street, but, of course, Lord Edward and 
Lady Deevenish were nowhere to be seen. 

“ Louisa does do such extraordinary things,” Mrs. 
Boyle confided to Lady Caroline. 

“Does she?” said the other woman. “Oh, well, 
she is one of those women who may do what they 
like. She will always be forgiven. Come along, my 
dear. I am simply dying for a cup of tea.” 

As the carriage passed into Bond Street, Maud's 
quick eyes caught sight of the two people she was 
looking for. 

“ One would hardly think she was in mourning for 
a husband and a father,” she said to Lady Caroline, 
but Lady Caroline fortunately did not catch the 
remark; she was bowing and smiling to various people 
in various carriages; then, as the horses dropped into 
a walk where the traffic was congested, she realised 
that she was close to her nephew, and she had the 
carriage stopped. 

“Where are you going to, you two?” she cried. 
“ Teddy, have you forgotten that you were going to 
give us some tea?” 
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Lord Edward made some laughing apology, and 
he remarked that when Maud was in a bad temper 
she looked too hot to be pretty. 

“ I am escorting Lady Deevenish home,” he said. 

“Jump in, my dear,” said Lady Caroline; “there is 
plenty of room.” 

But Louisa shook her head, with a smile. 

“ Many, many thanks. I prefer to walk.” 

“Yes, but when am I going to see you?” said 
Lady Caroline. “If you won’t come to me, then I 
shall go to you.” 

“ Do,” said Louisa. She had given her stepmother 
a curt little nod. “Come to-morrow. We will have 
lunch together and enjoy ourselves.” 

“Am I invited?” asked Lord Edward, as they 
turned away and continued their walk. 

“No,” said Louisa impatiently; “I am a little afraid 
of you.” 

“ Are you ? Why ? ” asked the young man, a good 
deal flattered by this admission. 

“ I don’t know what to talk to you about,” said 
Louisa. “ You see, I am not in what you would 
call the swim. I don’t dance, and I don’t dine, and I 
don’t go anywhere, and I don't do anything; and when 
I have told you that I think your coat is a dream, I 
have exhausted all possible subject for conversation 
with you.” 

“Oh, come! I say, Lady Deevenish,” said Lord 
Edward a little huffily, “am I as bad as all that? 
We used to have very pleasant chats at Homburg. 
• . . Don’t you remember ? ” 

“ No,” said Louisa; “ I never remember anything. Do 
you mind if I walk very quickly ? I feel rather cold.” 
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“Cold!” exclaimed Lord Edward perplexedly. 
u Why, why, it is quite hot to-day, Lady Deevenish.” 

“ Is it?” asked Louisa. She was chafing inwardly at 
his pertinacity. “ Can’t he see that I don’t want him ?” 
she said to herself. “ Why doesn’t he leave me alone ? ” 

Naturally, however, Lord Edward had no intention 
of leaving her until he had deposited her at her own 
door, and even then he paused, expecting to be in¬ 
vited to go in with her; but Louisa only put out her 
hand and said “good-bye”—a real good-bye, not 
one that carried even the suggestion of a desire for a 
future meeting; and the most hurtful part of the 
matter was that this very-much-run-after young man 
distinctly heard her give a big sigh of relief as they 
parted. 

He digested this as well as he could as he drove 
back to find his aunt He knew where she would be. 
Lady Caroline was the most conservative creature in 
the world, and kept to old haunts just as she re¬ 
mained faithful to one dressmaker. It was only in 
the matter of doctors and quack medicines that she 
was a trifle capricious. 

Mrs. Boyle was both hot and sulky as Lord Edward’s 
tall, slim, grey-frockcoated figure was seen threading 
its way through billows of smart summer gowns and 
innumerable small tables. 

“Well,” said Lady Caroline, “and how did you 
enjoy your walk, Teddy?” 

Lord Edward had mischief in his eyes. 

“ Never had such a delightful walk in all my life 
before.” 

Maud’s colour deepened. 
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“Louisa has plenty of chatter. She would be 
amusing if she were not so flippant,” she said, trying, 
but failing, to keep spite out of her voice. 

“ Oh, / did the chatter,” observed the young man. 
“Lady Deevenish contented herself with about a 
dozen words ... six of which were employed in 
telling me I had on a decently cut coat.” 

Mrs. Boyle looked almost shocked, but Lady Caro¬ 
line laughed, and ordered another peach-water ice. 

“ She is delicious,” she said, forgetful of her former 
caution in shielding Louisa from the possible danger 
of her nephew's admiration. 

“ I think her divine,” said Lord Edward. 

Maud fidgeted and fumed, tried to be natural, got 
very red, and wished herself back in her own rooms. 

Lady Caroline never remarked that anything was 
amiss till after she had deposited Maud at her hotel, 
and then as Lord Edward drove back with her to her 
own house she realised that her latest little match¬ 
making scheme had gone the way of all the others. 

“A bad-tempered woman is a damnable invention,” 
observed Lord Edward. 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said his aunt, “ and, pray, which of 
your various . . . sympathies is putting herself out 
of court?” 

Lord Edward laughed and tilted his hat over his 
eyes a little; the afternoon sun was very strong. 

“ It's no use, Aunt Carry,” he said. “ I thought I 
could do it, but I can't It is an awful thing to con¬ 
template, you know,” he added meditatively, “ always 
having to sit down to breakfast with the same woman 
on the other side of the table.” 
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Lady Caroline really frowned. She had imagined 
things were going so well; in fact she had already 
settled that there should be a very quick wedding in the 
early autumn, perhaps before. “ You can have your 
breakfast in bed occasionally,” she said a little snappily. 

“ Oh, but that is such a bad habit/* laughed Lord 
Edward. 

They were silent a moment, and then Lady Caro¬ 
line shifted her sunshade and looked at him. 

“ I thought you were beginning to like her, Teddy/’ 
she said a little plaintively, “and I am afraid she 
may have commenced to care for you.*’ 

He shook his head. 

“ Oh, she will be all right! Don’t you worry about 
Mrs. Boyle, dear old thing/* 

Another pause, and then Lady Caroline said— 
“She is really pretty . . . and I know for a fact 
she has a clear eight thousand a year.** 

“ And she would be dear if it were eighty,” said 
Lord Edward. “ Now if it were the stepdaughter! ** 

“ Ah! ’* exclaimed Lady Caroline, shutting down 
her sunshade so violently that something went snap. 
“I thought as much! . . . Well, I am not often in 
earnest, Teddy, but listen to me: if you are going to 
try and amuse yourself in your usual fashion with 
Louisa Deevenish ... I ... *’ 

“My dear aunt/* said Lord Edward blandly, “you 
credit me with too much power. ... It is very much 
the other way about,,I can assure you. ... If Lady 
Deevenish chose she could make an abject fool of 
me, but she won’t choose. She has other fish to fry. 
... I know the signs/* said this very worldly-wise 
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young man, 44 and if she isn’t head over heels in love 
already I will eat my hat . . . and I don’t want to 
do that,” added Lord Edward, removing his very 
glossy head-covering and regarding it lovingly, “ for 
when this one is gone, I’m hanged if I know where 
I am to get another—not with the late Gerald Boyle’s 
money, that is pretty sure. . . . Aunt Carry, don’t 
frown. You really have no idea how alarming you 
look with that dragon-like expression.” 

“ I am disappointed,” said Lady Caroline, but her 
vexed look began to vanish, “ because you know you 
absolutely must make up your mind to marry, Teddy,” 
she said, as the carriage stopped, and he helped her to 
alight. 

44 Oh, I have other plans! ” said Lord Edward, put¬ 
ting on a serious air. 41 There are so many possibilities 
for young people nowadays, Aunt Carry. A girl, 
of course, has only to go into the chorus, and then 
marry a duke, and a mere male man can always find 
fortune as a masseur . Anyhow,” he added quite 
firmly, 44 1 may be poor, but I must be free until I 
come across somebody as sweet as you are. Then I 
will willingly sacrifice myself; but as there never will 
be anyone like you, then I will go to my grave a 
victim to Fate’s untoward ways.” 

Lady Caroline paused on her doorstep. 

44 Don’t come near me for a long time,” she said 
severely. 44 You are an ungrateful and a heartless 
thing, and I wash my hands of you ! ” 

Lord Edward followed her into the house and 
kissed her, after which he beat a retreat, as the hour 
was getting late, and he had an evening full of en¬ 
gagements. 



CHAPTER XVIII, 

C HARNHAM had gone to the concert at some 
inconvenience to himself, but apart from a 
desire to personally congratulate the singer on her 
success, which he knew would be very real, he wanted 
to have a little casual chat with Adelaide Alder, for 
someone had told him that George Burgon had had 
a serious quarrel with the paper for which he had 
worked regularly for some time past, and Max 
wanted to know how the land lay. 

He had not been very often to that little home 
where the singer lived, but he had been often enough 
to gather that things were none too flourishing with 
the Burgons, and that the man could not really afford 
to throw up steady work. 

A glance at Mrs. Burgon’s face was enough to 
assure him that his information had been correct 
She was helping her friend to dispense tea in the 
artists’ room, but she looked white and drawn, and 
her eyes had a pathetic expression in them. 

For one moment Mr. Chamham and Adelaide 
Alder stood apart. 

“ Is this true about Burgon ? ” he asked her, and 
her sensitive face clouded quickly. 

“He just makes me mad,” she said. “Yes, it is 
true, and I am afraid it is going ta be very, very bad 
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for them. You know,” added Miss Alder quickly, 
“ he has too much conceit on him; he thinks they 
can't do without him, and that they will go on their 
bended knees and ask him to come back; but that is 
such a fool’s idea. Why, there is no living creature 
in the world whose place can't be filled.” 

“ Except yours, perhaps,” said Max. 

She coloured slightly, and then somebody else 
spoke to her, and their little conference was ended 
for the time. But the sight of Mrs. Burgon’s troubled 
face touched Charnham. 1 

He lingered, and let all the other friends disperse. 

And he made himself very useful. 

He packed up the music and helped to carry the 
flowers down to the cab, and even when he had put 
them into a four-wheeler he did not seem to wish to 
leave them. 

“ I feel that there ought to be some festive ending 
to a great occasion like this,” he said. “ Will you 
both come and dind with me ? ” 

Adelaide Alder's face was radiant, but Mrs. Burgon 
did not see this, as she answered very quickly— 

“ Oh, you are very, very kind, Mr. Charnham,” she 
said, “but . . . George will like to have me home 
this evening, I know. Won't he, Addie?” 

“Yes,dear,” said Addie, but her face was bent, and 
her lips trembled. 

“Well, some other time,” said Max, “and please 
remember both of you that if there is any little thing 
that I can do, I hope you will let me know.” 

“Does that mean anything to do with George?” 
asked Mrs. Burgon eagerly as the cab drove away. 
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u Most likely,” answered Miss Alder quietly. 

She gave a sigh, and Mrs. Burgon turned at the 
sound. 

“You must be dreadfully tired, Addie,” she said; 
u it is a great tax singing through a whole recital. I 
cannot think how you did it” 

“ I don’t suppose I should be able to do it if I 
thought about it much,” answered the other. 

“ What an audience you had!” said Mrs. Burgon, 
conscious, though she hardly knew why this should 
be so, that a shadow had fallen upon the successful 
singer. “ Do you know whom I saw there, Addie ? ” 
she continued, after a little pause. “That young 
Lady Deevenish whom we met at Lady Caroline's a 
while back. She had tears in her eyes. I guess she 
loved your singing.” 

“ I did not see her,” said Adelaide Alder in a sub¬ 
dued voice. 

When they got home they found that Mr. Burgon 
had left a message to say he should not be in for 
dinner. 

His wife immediately set herself to imagine all 
sorts of things. Perhaps she ought not to have gone 
to the concert; perhaps he was not well; the first 
days of heat always tried him so much. • • • 

Adelaide listened in silence. 

She was so deeply sorry for her friend that she 
forbore to let even a hint of her own disappointment 
escape her; but when she was alone in her own little 
room, putting the flowers in water that his hands had 
touched, she confessed to herself that she had been 
cut away from a great joy. 
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It was pathetically significant that so clear-headed 
and yet sensitive a creature should have sought to 
grasp at any chance moment of happiness that Max 
Charnham gave her. 

She never said to herself, “There will come another 
evening to replace this one that I have lost” She 
seemed to know that her love, let it reach what alti¬ 
tude it might, would never touch his love at any time; 
yet so strong was this love with her that even to hold 
his hand, or even to be in the same room with him, 
and to meet his glance now and again, lifted her 
spirits. 

It was his kindness, his rare tenderness of thought, 
that endeared him to her. 

She knew that he was grieved about George 
Burgon’s folly, because of the young wife and her¬ 
self, and that it would be a great delight to him if he 
could do anything to make the future easier. And 
she did not hide from herself that he would do this 
more for her sake than any other reason. Yet she 
built nothing upon that; she knew now he had 
nothing but friendship to give her, but his friendship 
was so dear to her. He had come to the concert 
straight from his office. Maud had quickly scanned 
him, and had found his appearance decidedly shabby; 
but to Adelaide Alder his unsmart air and his rather 
tired look had brought the one real note of sympathy 
that had made her success complete. 

She wrote him a few words late that night before 
she went to bed, thanking him for having remembered 
her, and she gave him the latest news, which was 
that Mr. Burgon seemed to be in a high state of 
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excitement, because someone had promised to find 
him sufficient money to start a paper of his own. 

“ It may seem unkind,” she wrote at the end of 
her letter, “but I hope this will not be arranged. 
George is the last man in the world to have power; 
such a venture would only unsettle him.” Then she 
added, “ I am afraid Bee is very, very anxious.” 

It did not take Max Chamham very long to inquire 
into this matter, and he was really sorry when he 
heard that the news was true, and that somebody— 
“ some fool,” as one of his colleagues elegantly put 
it—was prepared to back Burgon to a large extent 

“Another sixpenny illustrated, and the market is 
already swamped with them,” said this other man. 
“In my opinion Burgon is just cutting his own 
throat” 

Max shared this opinion. He knew that Burgon 
was a clever enough fellow in his way, but he was 
not a genius, and there were any number of men fit 
and ready to step into his shoes. 

Out of sheer good nature, however, he wrote 
immediately to Burgon and suggested taking some 
work for his own paper, but the other man promptly 
refused, and Max could do no more. 

He talked the matter out with his mother a day or 
so later, for Mrs. Charnham was keenly in sympathy 
with Adelaide Alder, and had more than a passing 
admiration for Mrs. Burgon. 

“The best thing that that little woman could do 
would be to leave her husband for a while,” Mrs. 
Charnham said. “ It is not the orthodox advice to 
give to a young wife, I know, but sometimes separa* 
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tion is necessary. Mr. Burgon has not the least idea 
what a splendid wife he has. He would appreciate 
her a hundredfold if she were to leave him for a 
little while. Miss Alder was saying to me the other 
day that she should like to carry Mrs. Burgon with 
her when she goes home next autumn.” 

“ I don’t know whether it would be a good move,” 
said Max thoughtfully. “Burgon is spoilt, we all 
know that, but I am afraid he would go all to pieces 
if this womanly influence were taken from him. I 
have not much patience with him myself,” Max 
added; “ in fact, I have felt inclined to kick him 
more than once, but I make a certain allowance for 
him. He has had his head turned.” 

“ I am afraid Miss Alder has not too good an 
opinion of him,” said Mrs. Charnham. 

She found herself looking at her son every time 
they spoke of Adelaide Alder, but the expression 
she half expected to see written on Max’s face was 
not there. She was not sure whether this made her 
glad or sorry. As we know, she loved her boy so 
much that to render him up to any woman would 
cause her a great pang; yet she had seen a good deal 
of Adelaide Alder through the winter, and the sing¬ 
ing-girl had charmed more than sympathy out of 
her. She admired the girl’s character, and it had not 
taken her very long to realise what place it was that 
Max occupied in Adelaide Alder’s heart 

Her fears about Maud had been altogether calmed. 
Max spoke of Mrs. Boyle’s doings occasionally, and 
it did not seem to trouble him very much that she 
should have discarded him. On the contrary, he 
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discussed her problematical second marriage quite 
calmly. 

“ I suppose Gerald Boyle left a certain amount of 
money to his girl,” Mrs. Charnham said on one 
occasion. 

Max frowned sharply. 

“ I suppose so,” he said, “but I really know nothing 
about the matter. There would be, I presume, how¬ 
ever, a number of things which would naturally pass 
to Louisa—jewels, and odds and ends of her mother’s 
belongings.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Charnham, “ after all the child is 
going to make good use of her money.” 

Max looked at his mother sharply. 

“ Have you seen her, mother ? ” he asked. 

“No” . . . Mrs. Charnham shook her head. “But 
I will confess to you that I have called twice in the 
hope of finding her. Max, do you know that she has 
given both Elinor Jameson and Harriet Deevenish a 
large sum of money, far more, indeed, than they 
expected from their brother ? ” 

Max felt his heart lift in a sudden and curious 
way. 

“ How do you know this ? ” he asked. 

He had risen to take his departure. 

“Elinor Jameson told me so herself. It is an old 
story by this time. I had an idea you knew of this.” 

“ I know nothing about her,” said Max, and his 
voice was so unsteady that his mother looked at him 
sharply. 

“ Well, I will make another effort to find her,” she 
said, not quite calmly. “Something has always 

T 
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drawn me to Louisa. I knew that her heart was in 
the right place. Her life started out so crookedly; 
it was only natural that she should have belied her 
nature for a little while.” Then Mrs. Charnham rose 
with a sigh. 

“ Must you go, dearest ? ” she asked. “ Well, it has 
been sweet to see you, my dear, busy son.” 

Max enfolded his mother’s delicate hands in his. 

“ I wish I were not so busy,” he said, “ then we 
could be together more often, but I have been plan¬ 
ning out a little holiday. I think I shall take you 
to Switzerland this summer, mother. We will break 
the journey, so that you may not be too fatigued.” 

“ I thought you wanted to go to America,” said 
Mrs. Charnham, taking his hands in hers now, and 
fondling them in her turn. “You must not neglect 
your opportunities, Max, because you have an old 
mother.” 

“Opportunities!” said Max, with a checked sigh. 
* Mother, do you realise that I am getting rather old, 
and that I have done so little ? I started out as all 
the rest do, thinking that I was going to alter the 
world, and now if the circulation of my paper keeps 
up every week, that seems to me the sum total of all 
ambition, except,” he added, with that smile which 
made him so good to look at at times, “ when I plan 
out a little holiday with my mother, the dearest and 
best creature that my life can ever hold.” 

Mrs. Charnham put her arms round him and clung 
to him a little. 

“Max,” she said, “don’t be angry with me, but 
sometimes I ... I am a little unhappy about you.” 
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He had to steady himself before he spoke; then he 
said— 

“ Why, mother ? ” 

“You seem changed/' she answered; “you ... you 
seem to me as if you had something lying like a 
weight on your heart You are not old, Max, and 
there is so much that you can do; but you are not 
yourself these later days. It seems to me as if 
something were spoiling your life. I wish I could 
take that something from you." 

He took his mother's face in his hands and kissed 
her brow. 

“ I won’t pretend with you, mother,” he said. “ I 
have a certain trouble of my own, and I am not quite 
sure how it will end; but it is not a very terrible 
business, only a mistake, and very likely it will either 
work itself out, or I shall get so used to it that I shall 
not think about it I promise you, however, that if 
ever I am in a position to do so, I will let you know 
what it is that has made this shadow on my life. I 
shall not be afraid of your judgment,” he added 
tenderly, u and I know I shall always have your love, 
whatever happens. Now," he said briskly, as they 
separated, “ do you feel equal to going to the opera 
to-morrow night? I have a box, and I should like 
to take you.” 

“ I shall enjoy it above all things," said Mrs. 
Charnham. There were no tears in her eyes, but her 
voice was full of them. u Will you dine with me here 
first, dear ?" 

“ Yes, and if you like, mother, you might ask the 
two Americans to join us. I cannot help thinking 
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about that little Mrs. Burgon. She had such a sad 
look to-day” 

“ I will write to-night,” said his mother. 

When Max left his mother he took himself to task. 
He felt as if even in confessing so little he had 
betrayed his trust to Louisa, yet it was the story his 
mother had given him that had tempted him to say 
what he had said. The knowledge that she had 
emerged from that mood of reckless indifference to 
others carried to him a whisper of personal hope. He 
had never sympathised with the Deevenish family, 
as we know; nevertheless, many a time, when he had 
sat thinking about her and all that had passed with 
her, he had found it very hard to reconcile her bitter 
attitude towards her husband’s people with that 
generous, loving nature which he had learned to 
admire when she had been a girl. And so if she 
had reverted to that old nature in this one matter, 
might not that nature speak in the matter that was so 
vital to themselves ? 

He felt strangely moved to-night, nervous, excited, 
and almost impatient 

During these many weeks he had been teaching 
himself a supreme measure of patience and self- 
restraint 

He had told himself so often, as he had sat smoking 
late into the night hours, that he would be content 
to wait, content to accept everything her strange, 
whimsical mind might demand of him. Though he 
knew nothing of the motive that had urged her to 
propose and carry out their strange marriage, he 
would still be content and patient But to-night these 
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rules that he had been laying down for himself 
seemed almost impossible. 

If he had only remembered in those long hours of 
self-communion that he had to take into considera¬ 
tion his own nature as well as hers, he would not have 
found it so strange that every now and then, in such 
a moment as this, when her name had been brought 
to him, and her good deeds spoken about, he should 
feel that he lacked sufficient courage to continue in 
the path she had set for him. 

To-night he resented for the first time her attitude 
of silence. 

“After all,” he said to himself, “if I am supposed to 
serve some good purpose in her life, this complete 
separation is absurd; but what good purpose can I 
expect to serve?” he asked himself irritably. . . . “The 
whole business does not bear looking into! The 
more I probe it the more ridiculous I look in my 
own eyes. If any other man were to come to me 
and were to tell me that he even contemplated doing 
what I have done, I wonder what sort of language I 
should use to him ? ” 

By degrees he had worked himself up into a 
thoroughly bad temper, but when he let himself into 
his rooms his mood changed. 

Someone had evidently been there, for there was a 
great bunch of lilac standing in a vase on his writing 
table, and a little note scribbled in pencil caught his 
eye. 

He opened Adelaide Alder’s letter with a transitory 
sense of pleasure. 

“ I have brought you some flowers from the 
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country,” she wrote, “and I took the liberty of putting 
them in water myself. I have been waiting here quite 
half an hour (will you forgive me?) because I want 
to see you. I am rather unhappy. George Burgon 
and I have quarrelled. I simply could not help 
myself. I had to speak some plain truths last night, 
and now I believe he is going to punish me. At any 
rate, he has made it impossible for me to stay with 
Bee. I feel I should be comforted if I could have 
you say that you don’t think I did wrong. Please 
don’t think me a bother! ... I have grown to regard 
you as such a good friend both to Bee and myself, 
that somehow I turn to you quite naturally. I went 
into the country to-day to think things out, and I 
have decided to stay at this hotel; it’s just a few 
blocks away from the Burgons’ flat” She wrote the 
address. “ But I shall be very, very lonely without 
Bee, and I cannot help fretting about her, too. I am 
so sure that man is doing the wrong thing. I only 
learned last night how insecurely he stands, for it 
seems that it is a certain Dr. Verick (perhaps you 
may remember meeting him one afternoon) who is 
supposed to be finding the money for this new 
paper, and though I don’t know much about him, I 
cannot believe that he is either a straight or a 
solvent man. I wonder if you would go and see 
Bee; I know she is feeling very badly about all 
this, and she would just be overjoyed to see you.” 

All his old vexed thought fled from Max as he sat 
down and scribbled a few lines in answer to this. 

He wrote frankly, almost affectionately; indeed, 
this little letter touched him sharply. 
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“I will see you to-morrow,” he said in his note, 
“and we must manage somehow to patch up this 
quarrel. Burgon is a very impossible man, I am 
afraid, but he must be made to see how necessary you 
are to his wife.” Then he added some pretty words 
of thanks for her flowers, and indeed this evidence of 
her womanly sympathy, with just that suspicion of 
something more tender in it, came at an opportune 
moment 

He left his letter at the hotel on his way to his 
dinner, and as he drove on the remembrance of 
Adelaide Alder’s flowers and her written words 
lingered in his mind pleasantly. There was no 
disloyalty to the love of his life in such thoughts. 

Louisa would always stand apart from and above all 
other women for him, and yet Max knew in this hour 
that it would have been possible to him to have 
reached out his hand and have grasped the hand of 
this working girl, finding with her, perchance, a future 
of helpful comradeship that could signify happiness 
in one of its forms; and a calm, even good-fellowship 
seemed to him at this time a far greater gift than 
even the consummation of his heart’s dearest desire 
could bestow. 

It was of course a mere coincidence that as he had 
arrived at this conclusion his cab should be drawn a 
little aside to let a carriage pass, and that the woman 
who sat in this carriage should be none other than 
Louisa. 

It was the first time he had seen her since that 
cold, raw morning, when they had stood side by side 
and taken each other for better or worse, and as 
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their glances met, and he noticed how hotly the colour 
flushed into her face, Charnham made a movement 
forward as though to reach her. 

Her delicate, flushed cheeks, the beseeching beauty 
of her eyes swept away impatience, self-condemna¬ 
tion, and the comfort that another woman’s sympathy 
had given him ; but the carriage rolled on, and Louisa 
was lost to sight. 

He stopped his hansom and got out. 

He was so nervous that he trembled in every limb, 
but at the risk of being late for his dinner, he felt 
he must walk the rest of the way. 

“And she does not care,” he said to himself bitterly; 
“she does not understand! My God, if I had only 
realised what this was going to cost me 1 11 



CHAPTER XIX, 


1 0 UISA was on her way to the station, to meet 
_/ both her aunts on their arrival from the Con¬ 
tinent, when she and Max chanced to see one 
another. 

When she had left the farm, Aunt Phoebe had 
travelled to town with her, going to Paris to hunt up 
her sister. And now they had returned, and were 
going to stay in town with Louisa for a few weeks. 

Indeed, Phoebe Mastering was anxious to be in 
London for a little while. She wanted to come to 
close quarters with Dr. Verick, who threatened to 
prove a little more difficult to handle than she had 
imagined. 

On thinking matters over, Miss Mastering had 
resolved to tackle this man by herself to begin with, 
and not to have recourse to legal aid unless she was 
absolutely forced to do so. She had started hostili¬ 
ties by writing and demanding an interview, and 
then, receiving no communication whatever, she had, 
unknown to Louisa, absented herself from the farm 
for a few days, and had endeavoured to come face to 
face with Dr. Verick. 

Her visit had not met with success. 

She had been informed that she must have an 
appointment for an interview, and had further been 
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given the information that Dr. Verick had been 
summoned out of town professionally. Therefore, 
things were very much where they had been. 

Aunt Phoebe found Louisa looking far from well, 
and she remarked that though the girl tried to chatter 
on in her usual nonsensical fashion, she did it with 
an effort 

However, Aunt Betsy required so much attention, 
and was in such concern about her numerous boxes 
and packages, that both Louisa and her elder aunt 
were well occupied. 

Paris had rejuvenated Aunt Betsy. Her flaxen 
hair seemed to have a brighter look, her pink cheeks 
a prettier tinge; and though she had been travelling 
all day, she was very smart and neat—a marked 
contrast to Aunt Phoebe, who wore the shabbiest 
ulster possible, and had a nondescript covering on 
her short grey hair. 

The charm and novelty of entertaining her own 
people worked beneficially on Lady Deevenish. She 
enjoyed fussing about her aunts, and was particularly 
anxious that Aunt Betsy should be well impressed. 

By the time dinner was served Louisa had com¬ 
pletely conquered her nervousness, and that shaken 
kind of sensation that had come upon her just after 
she had caught sight of Max. 

She ordered champagne to be opened lavishly, 
and Pop was commanded to sit beside her on a 
chair. 

But Pop proved horribly faithless. He refused to 
leave Aunt Phoebe, at sight of whom he had liter¬ 
ally gone mad for a while, running round the room 
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snuffling and trying to bark, and achieving nothing 
but spasmodic little yaps; and then he had leaped a 
yard high in the air, and turned over and over a 
dozen times; and then he had taken the hem of her 
dress in his teeth, growling affectionately, and finally 
he had rolled over on his back, and had asked as 
plainly as any dog could ask to be removed from the 
hateful limitations of a town, and to be carried to 
the delights of the country. Now he turned away 
from the fascinations of Louisa and food, and refused 
to budge an inch from his old mistress. 

Aunt Betsy was enchanted with Louisa’s home; 
she was as excited as any child at the thought of 
staying in town some weeks, only her pleasure was 
damped as she scanned her sister and remembered 
the paucity of that sisters wardrobe. 

“ Do make Phoebe get some gowns,” she had 
pleaded in Louisa’s ear, as they had driven home¬ 
ward from the station. 

But Aunt Phoebe had very sharp ears. 

“ Nonsense,” she said briskly. “ I don’t want any 
clothes. I am only going to stay a few days to hear 
some music and attend to some business.” 

“ I hope you won’t drag me to any concerts,” Aunt 
Betsy observed plaintively at dinner-time. 

Louisa and her aunt were discussing the musical 
events of the moment—a safe and a sympathetic 
subject 

“ I don’t want anyone . • . I shall go by myself,” 
said Miss Mastering. 

Aunt Betsy flushed. 

“ I know, in the shilling seats, and wearing your 
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worst gown, and you ought to remember, Phoebe, 
that this is the time of the year when everybody is 
in town, and you are sure to be seen by somebody 
who knows us.” 

Aunt Phoebe laughed. 

“ Then I will get me back to my apple-trees and 
my little pigs. Louisa, you would love the garden 
just now ; it is full of blossom. There is an avenue 
of wallflowers bordering that little walk you were 
so fond of, and the pansies must be out in their 
hundreds.” 

Aunt Betsy laughed a little scornfully. 

“ Pansies and wallflowers when Louisa has such 
lovely flowers here! . . . Look at that exquisite lilac 
and those roses! Where did they come from, 
Louisa ? ” 

“ From the nearest florist’s, I suppose, and the lilac 
has no scent, and the roses have all got a cruel wire 
through their sweet, sweet hearts. . . . What is it. 
Warden ? ” Lady Deevenish asked. For her butler 
was murmuring something in his mistress’s ear. 

“This afternoon . . . late, my lady . . . with Lord 
Edward Petersham’s card,” was the burden of 
Warden’s confidence. 

Louisa frowned and then laughed. 

It was the third or fourth time that she had re¬ 
ceived a remembrance from Lady Caroline’s nephew 
since the day of the concert 

Aunt Betsy looked at her enviously. 

Contact with the world had awakened in her a 
knowledge of what she might have had, had not her 
sister stood between her and that world. 
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u What a lucky girl you are, Louisa! ” she said 
'“Yes, I am," responded Louisa promptly, “when I 
can have you two dear things with me. . . . Now, 
Aunt Betsy, you are to do just exactly what you like 
while you are here; you shall be a queen, and we 
will be your subjects.” 

Aunt Betsy proved a very sleepy queen. She made 
an effort to keep awake when dinner was over, and 
they adjourned to the drawing-room ; but the moment 
she sat in a cosy chair her head drooped, and she 
would have slumbered where she sat if Aunt Phoebe 
had not packed her off to bed. 

Aunt Phoebe was not in the least sleepy. 

“ What news, dear one ? ” she asked when she and 
Louisa were alone. 

Louisa rose and took a cigarette from a box on a 
little table near. 

“ Are you shocked ? ” she asked as she did so. “ I 
find a little tobacco so good for my temper.” She 
threw herself into a cosy chair. “ What news ? Well, 
I am being absolutely canonised by the Deevenish 
people! . . . Now nothing I do is too good. . . . Oh, 
Aunt Phoebe, what an odious, odious thing is money! 
. . . And after all,” Louisa said, as she pretended 
to enjoy her cigarette, but in reality let it burn 
itself out slowly, whilst she blew aside the graceful, 
filmy smoke, “you ought to be the saint to be wor¬ 
shipped by Elinor and Harriet, for it was you who, 
like a slum missionary, brought my sin home to me 
and made me give them all they wanted. What a 
good soul you are, Aunt Phoebe! You are so quiet, 
no one knows where your goodness will steal out 
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next I always feel when I look at you that you are 
carrying about with you the happiness of all the 
people you know, and that they are blind to the 
fact Now I am just the opposite; I must let people 
know what I do. . . . When I give charity it must 
be on the house-top, proclaimed with sounding 
trumpets. I have half a mind to join a religious 
army,” Louisa said seriously. . . . “I am convinced 
I should get any amount of relief out of a tam¬ 
bourine.” 

Aunt Phoebe listened attentively. 

“ I think I will have a cigarette too,” she said then, 
and as Louisa took the box across the room to her 
she looked upwards at the slim, girlish figure, and 
smiled. “ So . . . your soul is still journeying ? ” she 
said softly. “Well ... you still have plenty of time 
to bring it home to rest! ” She put out her hand as 
she spoke, and Louisa slipped hers into the grip of 
the thin, brown fingers, and then she sat down on a 
big stool close to Aunt Phoebe's chair. 

“ I have been reading a tremendous amount lately,” 
she said, after a little pause. “ I have gone religiously 
through all the standard novels, and then I rushed 
to the other extreme and bought all the modem 
books I could buy. People are not so simple as 
they were, Aunt Phoebe. The modem novel is 
so restless as a rule. One man in particular, an 
American writer, has given me a lot to think about. 
He has rather upset me too. Listen to this”—she 
stretched out her hand and dragged out a book 
from a pile of others. Opening it rapidly, she 
read aloud: “‘Within yourself lies the cause of 
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whatever enters into your life. To come into the full 
realisation of your own awakened powers is to be 
able to condition your life in exact accord with what 
you would have it* How does that strike you ? ” she 
asked, shutting the book. 

“As being above all things practical,” said Miss 
Mastering. 

Louisa’s face was swept with a sudden expression 
of excitement. 

" If I could think like that,” she said, “ it would be 
very helpful.” 

11 1 know that book,” said Aunt Phoebe, " and it is 
very helpful to some natures.” 

Louisa nodded her head and clasped her arms 
about her knee, swaying a little to and fro as she sat. 

“ And yet it has another side to it; it makes one 
horribly responsible for oneself,” she added. “ That is 
what I meant when I said that it upset me.” 

She sat lost in thought a moment 

“ I should rather like it one way,” she said then; 
“I mean I would rather feel that one could be the 
master of one’s own fate, and that other people are 
not to blame if everything goes wrong. . . . But my 
own small experience goes absolutely against this 
theory. . . . Look how I loved my father, and how I 
worked to keep him to myself” She unlocked her 
arms and sat bending forward, her elbows on her 
knees, her chin in the hollow of her two hands. 
“ Was I the cause, then, of bringing such misery into 
my life as his marriage signified ? I know,” she went 
on rapidly, u and I have never deceived myself about 
that, that my own marriage was something I could 
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have prevented; but in the beginning, long before I 
felt I was old enough to imagine I had a future, 
when Maud first came into my life, could it be 
possible that I was active in keeping her there; that 
there was something at work within me to be the 
cause of all that followed? Why, even now, Aunt 
Phoebe, I tremble when I look back and recall what 
I suffered in those days! ” 

Aunt Phoebe smoked to the end of her cigarette, 
and then lay back a moment or two in her chair 
without speaking. 

“ In a sense,” she said, after this long pause, “ I am 
sorry you should read a book of this kind, Louisa. 
It is a direct appeal to those who are lethargic in 
spirit and require stimulating, want to be made to 
think about something other than the obvious. You, 
dearest child, want the real wear and tear of life 
about you. You have too much leisure for self- 
analysis, and you are in danger of becoming morbidly 
personal in your thoughts and views. I should be 
almost glad,” said Aunt Phoebe, “ to see you 
differently placed. As the wife of a struggling man, 
for instance, with necessity jogging one elbow, and 
half-a-dozen children clamouring at the other, to be 
fed, and clothed, and educated, and generally con¬ 
sidered, you would be better off in some ways than 
you are now.” 

Louisa’s face was red-hot 

“ Well, I am sorry I cannot oblige you in this,” she 
said, getting up as she spoke. 

“Oh,” said Aunt Phoebe, “I am not in a hurry. 
Though you may not fall exactly into the picture 
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I have drawn, you can yet fulfil the main lines of 
it . . . What you must do, Louisa, is to marry; 
marry a man whom you will love, and who will 
dominate you ... if there is such a being,” added 
Aunt Phoebe, rising also and smiling faintly. “ You 
want someone to gird at you occasionally, and even 
to shake you now and then—someone who could show 
you that there are the possibilities of a tragedy in a 
buttonless shirt or a badly cooked joint If I were 
in your place . . .” finished Aunt Phoebe, and then 
she paused. 

The deeper colour had gone from Louisa’s cheeks, 
but still they were flushed. 

“ Well, and what would you do?” she asked lightly, 
and yet not lightly. 

“ I would find the man,” Aunt Phoebe said, with a 
laugh. 

Louisa tried to laugh also. 

“But is my happiness to depend entirely on a shirt 
without buttons and underdone mutton? Is there no 
hope for a woman with enough money to allow her 
to keep a maid to sew on the buttons, and a cook to 
baste the meat? If so, it would seem I am in a bad 
way.” 

“There are degrees in everything,” Aunt Phoebe 
said, and Louisa noticed that she was speaking quite 
seriously now. “ God knows, I would not have you 
really poor; absolute poverty is the most cruel of all 
fates, it is so blighting; indeed, it is death in life to 
most sensitive natures. Not that I should have feared 
poverty for myself; a life lived in stress and storm 
would have been a great joy to me.” Aunt Phoebe 
v 
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had a strange look of youth and vigour about her in 
this moment. “ I told you once before, if you re¬ 
member, Louisa,” she added, “that the rearing of 
pigs and poultry and the question of crops had no 
place in the vision of my ambition when I was 
young. I had a future all of my own imagination. 
But fate was against me. I had to renounce my 
love of fighting and struggling, and I had to devote 
myself to Betsy and the small property that meant 
our bread and butter. I was resolved that the 
poverty that killed your mother's mother should 
not take Betsy from me also.” She broke off 
with a sigh, and then she said, “No, I really 
rejoice that you should have money; you have yet 
to realise how much beauty wealth can give you, 
Louisa, and if I could only see your young life 
set in a more natural groove I should not worry 
about you.” Then she laughed and pinched 
Louisa's cheeks. “And if you will just make 
haste and unveil yourself from this most natural 
self-concentration that your life of late has wrapped 
about you, I believe before I die I shall see you 
where I want you to be.” 

“ Which is apparently,” said Louisa, “ in the 
clutches of some stalwart and irate person who is to 
shake the seven senses out of me.” 

Aunt Phoebe laughed. 

“ We are talking a lot of nonsense,” she said ; “let 
us discuss something else . . . that Verick business, 
for instance. You know I am going to try and find 
him to-morrow.” 

Louisa's face changed instantly. 
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“ Will you be very astonished,” she said, after a little 
pause, “ if I ask you to leave Dr. Verick alone ? ” 

Phoebe Mastering knit her brows and remained 
silent a moment, and Louisa went on hurriedly. 

“What good shall we do, dear?” she asked. “I . . • 
I don’t want that money back, and I have been turn¬ 
ing over in my mind all the things that might, and 
probably would, happen if we were to push this man 
into a comer. ... You see, I know him so well; he 
is a coarse, a vindictive nature, and he is very 
ambitious. . . . Do you think he will allow us to force 
him to refund that money without making a big fight 
to keep it ? Why, it would mean ruin to him. . . , 
Just now you said you loved fighting, but I am 
afraid to fight ... in fact, I want you to do nothing. 
Better the evil we know of, you know, than . I 
forget the rest.” 

“That is a confession of great weakness,” said 
Phoebe Mastering when she spoke. “Louisa, my 
dear, I do not think you are acting at all wisely.” 

“ When did I ever act wisely?” queried Louisa, half 
sadly. Then she put out her hand to her aunt “ I 
have let this man become an actual bogey in my 
life,” she said. “Call it weakness or folly, or what 
you will, dear Aunt Phoebe, the fact remains that I 
shall feel easier in my mind if I have nothing more 
to do with him.” 

“ I have told you that there is no necessity for you 
to move in this matter,” the older woman said gently; 
“I am convinced I am strong enough to deal with 
him single-handed.” 

Louisa sighed a trifle impatiently. 
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“ And whatever you do,” she said, “ don’t you see 
that the result must inevitably react on me ? ” 

Aunt Phoebe was silent, but wisely forbore to press 
the subject any further for the moment She led the 
conversation on trivial things for a little while, and 
then, at Louisa’s request, she opened the piano and 
played softly for half an hour. 

“You send away all the blue devils,” said Louisa, 
with a sigh, when at length they rose to go to bed. 

Aunt Phoebe took the slim figure in her arms. 

“Sometimes,” she said unsteadily, “you speak . . . 
you look . . . you are your mother again, Louisa.” 

“ Did my mother ever do foolish things ? ” asked 
the girl wistfully. 

Aunt Phoebe kissed the soft hair and the tired 
young eyes. 

“ The other day, in going through some old papers, 
I came upon a little strapped book which I re¬ 
member used to be a great treasure with my girl. 
It is a kind of diary, and I am going to give it to 
you, Louisa. There you will read how another young 
spirit rose and sank, and how another young heart 
was tried in the furnace. . . . Your experience was 
bitter . . . destructive in a sense, but I am not sure 
that your mother’s fight with destiny was not harder. 
. . . For she adored the man she married, and dis¬ 
illusion is so terrible to bear.” 

Louisa made no answer, only rested a little while 
in Aunt Phoebe’s arms, and then they went upstairs 
and separated for the night. Alone in that big room 
where she had spent so many sleepless nights, Louisa 
gave herself up once more to the burden of that new 
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thought that had lain on her since she had looked 
into Max’s eyes this evening. There was a subdued 
sensation on her heart, a feeling that had been bom 
that day when Max had passed her in the concert- 
room, hurrying to greet Adelaide Alder. Her excite¬ 
ment, her nervous self-examination was merged into 
that heavy sense of remorse; it was a feeling that 
might have come to her had she been conscious of 
having done wrong to some innocent person. More 
than once she had felt almost impelled to go and see 
Miss Alder. 

“ I shall know in a moment,” she had said to her¬ 
self, “ if she cares for him.” 

But when she would have put this project into 
practice, something made Louisa pause. 

“What right have I to go and study her?” she 
asked herself once. “ Supposing that she does care 
for him, well, that is her secret, and it would be 
shameful of me to try and find it out Besides, she 
is free, and she thinks that he is free; and if she 
does care for him, what can I do? Indeed, I would 
much rather not be sure of this; it it would 
make things so much, much worse.” 

W’hat pressed mostly upon her was that sense of 
being intrusive. The knowledge that she definitely 
stood in this man’s path, not as a pretty fancy, to 
be set aside at a given time, but as a barrier, a 
monument to him of a mistake for which there was 
no excuse. Each day now she saw the position with 
clear eyes, but she never blamed Max; his delicate 
and tender sympathy, his self-abnegation grew to have 
an illimitable value, just as her own share in matters 
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became painfully, criminally foolish. It needed but 
the mere suggestion that what she had demanded 
and held so lightly could signify the life of life to 
another woman to plunge Louisa into a very sea of 
self-reproach and almost bewildered sadness. She 
began unconsciously scheming how she could spare 
Max, how she could shift a little the burden she had 
put on his shoulders. And this was the real reason 
why she dreaded any open warfare with Verick. 

It was impossible for her to go against the wisdom 
of Aunt Phoebe's proposed campaign, but Louisa 
trembled when she tried to put before herself Max’s 
indignation, and perhaps his contempt, if the result 
of her aunt's attack was what she feared—what she 
was convinced would happen. 

“ I must tell him myself some time or other,” she 
said this night as she undressed slowly—she never 
let Ellen sit up for her. “ It ... it may sound less 
foolish and miserable if I tell it to him.” 

But it was just this meeting with Max that was so 
difficult to determine. To-night the difficulty was 
greater than ever. She had read neither pleasure 
nor compliance in his expression as they had met 
and passed. Indeed she went so far as to tell herself 
that his whole look was changed, and that the man 
whose life itself had been lain at her feet was divided 
by his very sacrifice from an allegiance that had been 
started in her childhood. A little while ago she 
would have yielded to the first impulse to call him 
to her, but now she hesitated, and throughout all the 
days that followed she fought with herself on this 
point 
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“I can't do it,” she said again and again. “I 
simply dare not ask him to come unless I have 
something definite to say to him. I mean,” she 
explained to herself, “unless I can see a way to 
make the future clear, and somehow it does not seem 
to me as if that would ever come. Indeed,” she added 
once, “ I believe I should only make the position 
worse if I saw him now—if it could be worse, which 
does not seem possible.” 

Aunt Phoebe made no further effort to urge the girl 
to change her mind where Dr. Verick was concerned, 
but she felt constrained to say a few words just before 
she returned to the country. 

“What I fear is,” she said, “that this man will 
prove actively disagreeable again in some way. The 
mere fact that I approached him and then let him go 
again will give him a stronger sense of security, be¬ 
cause he will imagine it argues a weakness on our 
side. ... I want you to promise me, Louisa, that 
you will send for me at once if he writes or annoys 
you again in any way.” 

And Louisa gave her the promise. 

She felt very lonely when Aunt Phoebe had gone. 

Aunt Betsy was no companion; indeed, Louisa saw 
extraordinarily little of her younger aunt 

With her usual good nature, Lady Caroline Peter¬ 
sham set about providing a great deal of amusement 
for Aunt Betsy, who, in truth, found life in Louisa’s 
house disappointingly dull and quiet 

It was when she was with Lady Caroline that the 
younger Miss Mastering came in contact with Gerald 
Boyle’s widow, and Aunt Betsy at once conceived a 
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great liking and admiration for Maud. She could 
understand Mrs. Boyle where she could never have 
understood Louisa. 

“ It is so dull with Louisa/* Aunt Betsy* had con¬ 
fessed with a sigh when they had met at Lady 
Caroline’s. 

“ And I suppose you must not come and see me,” 
Maud had answered, with her shallow little laugh, 
and when Aunt Betsy had coloured ingenuously, and 
had tried to stammer something, it had occurred to 
Maud that she might at least annoy Louisa if she 
made friends with this young old woman . . . for 
her mind was active with petty plans for punishment 
of Louisa in some shape or form. 

It was from Miss Mastering that Maud was given 
the mortifying information that Lord Edward was 
paying marked attention to Louisa. 

“ She calls him a fool,” Aunt Betsy said plaintively, 
“but I think that is very rude and very stupid. I 
am sure Lord Edward Petersham is not a fool; he 
came to call yesterday, and he is so nice and kind. 
He sends her flowers nearly every day. I gave him 
tea yesterday. Louisa said she was not at home, but 
I don’t know what Lord Edward must have thought,” 
chatted on Aunt Betsy, “for she was playing the 
piano in her own sitting-room, and we could hear her 
quite distinctly.” 

Lady Caroline was decidedly vexed in the be¬ 
ginning when she heard of Teddy’s latest industry; 
but it was so like him that in a little while she 
had laughed away her vexation, and felt decidedly 
curious to know what would eventuate. Of course, 
she quickly guessed that Mrs. Boyle was aware of 
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what was passing, but she maintained a discreet 
silence on all concerning Lord Edward, and hoped 
her example would be followed. 

But Maud could never take defeat gracefully, and 
when the fact was forced home to her that she had 
really been deserted by this very desirable young 
man, she not only gave Lady Caroline the benefit of 
some definite ill-temper, but exhibited a lack of tact 
that went very far to alienate herself from a really 
good-natured friend. As a matter of fact, Lady 
Caroline began to avoid seeing the pretty little 
widow so frequently, and gradually allowed herself 
to feel that Teddy had for once shown some wisdom. 
For all the money in the world would not disguise 
the fact that Mrs. Boyle could be dangerously near 
to vulgarity at times, and Lady Caroline could forgive 
a vice, but never vulgarity. 

When she found herself gradually set on one side, 
it was, of course, natural that Maud should have 
fallen back heavily on Max, but here again luck was 
against her, for Mr. Charnham was not so available 
as he had been. 

When she wrote to him imploring his advice, and 
desiring that this and that should be done, he several 
times sent her a telegram with a polite regret and 
refusal, and when Maud went in search of him he 
was always so busy that if she did see him, nothing 
satisfactory came of it. 

She laid the blame of all her disappointment on 
Louisa, and her old dislike and jealousy became very 
bitter in these days. 

In default of any other means of stinging Louisa 
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in some way, she determined to keep a hold on Betsy 
Mastering, who with her sister away was unequal to 
resisting temptation; and when Louisa imagined her 
aunt was with Lady Caroline, or some of her country 
friends, the younger Miss Mastering was driving with 
Mrs. Boyle, shopping, and gossiping, and frittering 
away the time in a manner that was truly delightful. 

It was very hard indeed for Aunt Betsy not to 
enlarge upon the subject of her new friend when she 
and Louisa were together; but apart from the fact 
that she felt she was doing wrong, Maud had im¬ 
pressed secrecy upon her. It was true that Mrs, 
Boyle did not quite see in what way this intimacy 
was going to help her, but she had a fertile brain 
in small matters, and she waited her opportunity. 

The business Max Charnham had pleaded as 
an excuse when he had refused to dine with Mrs. 
Boyle, or attend to her whims, was correct enough. 
He was unusually busy. He had commenced a book 
which his mother had urged him to write for a long 
time. This took all his spare moments, and when he 
was not working society claimed him. He made 
time, however, to see both Mrs. Burgon and Adelaide 
Alder as often as he could. But the task of bringing 
the two friends together threatened to be a difficult 
one. 

George Burgon had always resented the deep 
affection that had existed between the two women, 
and once the veil had dropped between Adelaide and 
himself, and circumstances had given the girl into his 
power, as it were, he was determined to have nothing 
more to do with her. And his wife could not go 
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against him. The singing-girl tried to bear the 
separation philosophically. 

" Well, I guess I shall not break my heart,” she 
said to Charnham once, " if George Burgon should 
never take my hand again, but it’s not the same with 
Bee. We have been children together. . . . You 
have no idea, Mr. Charnham, what a darling she was. 
The sweetest, cunningest little girl you can possibly 
imagine. I have no sisters, but Bee has been more 
to me than a sister. It will go very badly with me if 
we should be cut away from one another for always.” 

It was really painful, too, the anxiety Miss Alder 
expressed about the future of the Burgons. 

She talked this out quite freely with Mr. Charn¬ 
ham. 

“ I cannot get at the bottom of things,” she said 
to him once. “Where does this fellow Verick get his 
money anyway ? Do you know anything about him ? 
It does not seem to me as if he could be the sort of 
man to have a lot of capital at his disposal, yet it is 
sure,” added the girl quickly, “that he is making 
something of himself here. Why, Lady Caroline 
swears by him. Though, perhaps,” added Miss 
Alder, “ that does not signify much, for I hear that 
Lady Caroline has a fancy for changing doctors, and 
having nothing really the matter with her, she is 
ready to try all the new fads.” 

“I don’t know anything about the man,” Charnham 
answered ; “ but I could find out all about him, I 
daresay, if I tried.” 

“ I don’t want to pry into his history,” said Miss 
Alder; “ I am only thinking how this is going to 
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work out for Bee. Oh, I would like to take George 
Burgon and bang his head against the wall! Don’t 
look so scared, Mr. Charnham ; I am not really so 
savage as I sound. How did you like the music 
at that crush last night ?” she asked him, changing 
the conversation. 

“ I enjoyed it very much,” answered Max, “ but it 
seemed to me as if you had all the work to do. 
How many times did they make you sing? What 
a blessed thing a voice must be! Don’t you find 
that you work off a lot of steam when you are 
singing ? ” 

“ I am afraid I have been going it in rather a 
truculent fashion just lately,” the American girl 
answered, with a faint laugh. “ I have wanted to 
fight everybody.” 

“ There was not much fighting in your last song 
last night,” said Max softly; then as he saw her 
mobile face change he hastened to make her laugh. 
“ But you singing people have a tremendous responsi¬ 
bility, you know,” he said; “ I overheard a very 
distinguished person say last night that your lower 
notes appealed to him so much he wanted to eat 
them! See what it is to be able to touch hearts so 
easily.” 

“ Seems to me more like appealing to the digestive 
organs,” said Miss Alder drily. 

On leaving the small hotel where Adelaide Alder 
had established herself, Charnham knocked up against 
the man with whom George Burgon had been work¬ 
ing for some time, an enterprising, but at the same 
time a very practical and shrewd-headed journalist 
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Naturally they chatted about the forthcoming new 
paper, concerning which there were all sorts of 
rumours in journalistic circles. 

“ What I feel about it is," said Max, 41 that there is 
no room for it” 

The other man shook his head. 

“There is always room for a new paper, and, 
properly handled, there is generally a future also; 
but if Burgon is to be boss of this show, I give the 
paper a life of two months, perhaps not so much. 
It is real treadmill work, you know, Charnham, 
getting out a journal of this class, and keeping up 
the reputation of the first number. At any rate,” 
added the speaker with a grim little smile, “if young 
Burgon thinks he is going to wipe the floor with 
The Planet , he will find out his mistake, and pretty 
quickly too.” 

“ What about his backer ? ” asked Charnham. 44 Is 
it a sound business ? ” 

Again Mr. Stant, of The Planet , smiled grimly. 

44 It is my private opinion, Charnham,” he said, 
44 that we shall have Burgon just grovelling for work 
in a very little while. Not that his heart is in his 
work, for he is the laziest beggar in all creation, but 
because he is a monument of vanity, and can’t be 
made to believe that the world can get on without 
him.” 

Charnham felt it the moment to put in an antici¬ 
patory good word. 

44 1 hope if things do go wrong that you won't turn 
your back on him, Stant,” he said. 44 1 happen to 
know his wife, and I am sorry for her.” 
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But Mr. Stant would make no promises. 

“ Every man has the right to try and strike out for 
himself” he said in his decisive way—he was Scotch 
—“and Til have you know, Chamham, that I'm the 
first to give another fellow a good send-off when he 
does make a start of his own ; but there are different 
ways of doing things, and our friend Burgon wants 
to be taught a lesson or two. That was a fine bit of 
writing in your front page last week,” he said, chang¬ 
ing the subject. “ Who did it ? Brinkney ? ” 

Max smiled as he shook his head. 

“ I wrote it,” he said, and his face lit up, for Stant 
was a hard man to please. He ran an illustrated 
paper to make money, but his real ambition lay in 
a much higher grade, and his judgment was both 
feared and valued. 

They strolled on together, drifting into a pleasant 
chat on current topics; and when they separated, 
the younger man felt mentally refreshed and in¬ 
vigorated. Of late he had drifted a little away from 
his working acquaintances. The book he had on 
hand made considerable demands on his time, and 
divided him from all except engagements that for 
some reason or another could not very well be set 
aside; but he resolved now to take Stant at his 
word, and to look up the other man either at his club 
or rooms whenever he had an available opportunity. 

Before dressing for dinner that evening he scribbled 
a few words to Adelaide Alder, telling her of his 
meeting with Burgon’s former editor, and trying to 
reassure her about the future. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” he wrote, “and 
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the new paper collapses, I feel convinced that Stant 
will take Burgon on again, although he gave me no 
definite promise. He may and very likely will exact 
certain stipulations, but that is only what Burgon 
must expect If you like I will try and see Mrs. 
Burgon, and tell her that I have had a chat with 
Stant From what she told me when I saw her last, 
I fancy she is most anxious to patch up a good 
feeling between her husband and The Planet people.” 

Charnham was inclined to be irritable with Mrs. 
Burgon at times. 

" Loyalty is all very well," he said to himself this 
very evening; 41 but hang it all . . . this little woman 
goes too far. It isn’t sense or reason that she should 
shut her eyes to Burgon’s faults and follies, yet she 
behaves as if she did, and she cuts away the best 
friend she will ever have, because this best friend has 
the courage to tell her a few home truths.” 

But as he directed his letter to Miss Alder, and 
threw it on the table, his eye was caught by an old 
photograph of a group of people sitting under the 
trees in front of Halsingham Hall, and this picture of 
a far-away day brought the present swiftly to his 
mind again. 

“ Such devotion is certainly neither logical nor dis¬ 
criminating,” he said to himself with half a sigh; 
" but all the same, I don’t fancy there are many of us 
who would turn aside from it if it happened to come 
in our way.” 



CHAPTER XX. 


AUNT BETSY’S stay in town had been in- 
definitely prolonged. She had already been 
several weeks with Louisa when Aunt Phoebe had 
written from the farm to say that there was a good 
deal of a mild sort of fever prevalent in the village, 
and Louisa had construed this information into a 
certain desire that Aunt Betsy should not go home¬ 
wards just for the moment. Then later came a letter 
from Aunt Phoebe suggesting that her sister should 
remain till she went to town again, which she intended 
to do very shortly. 

When she broached this matter to her aunt, Miss 
Betsy Mastering was quite enchanted. 

“ I don’t want to go back just yet, but I was be¬ 
ginning to be afraid you might have had enough of 
me, Louisa,” she said, with a simper. 

Louisa answered with some affectionate words, and 
then dismissed the subject 

“Perhaps you would like to read Aunt Phoebe’s 
letter,” she said. “ She sends you some messages.” 

Aunt Betsy took away the letter with her. She 
was, as usual, due to be with Mrs. Boyle for luncheon. 
With her customary good nature, Louisa had placed 
her carriages entirely at her aunts disposal. It 
never occurred to her to question Miss Mastering as 
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to where she went, or what she did, and she was quite 
ignorant that Aunt Betsy’s vagaries were viewed by 
Ellen with a good deal of righteous indignation. 

‘ Birds of a feather, that’s what they are,” Ellen 
had said to herself; “but I do think, as being Miss 
Lou’s own aunt and stopping in this house, Miss 
Betsy might choose some other body to go running 
about with! Besides, she ain’t never with my lady.” 

But Louisa was actually oblivious to the fact that 
she was set on one side. 

She had started making certain pilgrimages. 

All at once she had discovered she really knew 
nothing of London with its hidden treasures, and its 
many comers of beauty* 

When Pop had remained faithful she had sought 
all the open spaces where green and grass could be 
found; now that Pop had gone back to the farm, 
leaving his very smart collar as a legacy behind him, 
Louisa drifted into untrodden ways. She unearthed 
a guide-book from the shelves of the library, where in 
the first days of her life with Henry Deevenish he 
had started giving her those hours of intercourse 
with all that was best and purest in literature, and 
which was of all the rooms in the big house the only 
one she cared about Armed with this guide, she 
wended her way, much as a tourist would have done, 
firstly to all the historical landmarks; thence she 
turned to the museums and innumerable art galleries, 
and these engrossed her altogether. 

She began literally to live in the British Museum, 
and the attendants, seeing her so frequently, set her 
down as a student of some sort 
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In truth, Louisa was studying for the first time in 
her life. That personal element which her aunt had 
deplored, and she herself had nervously felt was 
becoming dangerous, faded slowly away from her in 
these days. There was so much to learn, so much to 
sadden. . . . She sat aloof and watched the world 
surge about her. Such a new world! She grew to 
catch the meaning of things hitherto unknown to 
her. She saw faces as young and pretty as her own 
fade before her eyes, with care and work . . . with 
hope unfulfilled. . . . The pathos of this toiling life 
made her heart ache and contract as with actual 
physical pain. 

At first she had gone frequently to the reading- 
room, but after a while Louisa felt impelled to turn 
aside from it. Fatigue and disappointment were cruel 
enough when they began to show on the faces of the 
young, but how much more poignant when stamped 
indelibly on the faces of those whose race was practic¬ 
ally run! . , . And in that vast circular room, with 
its shelves and shelves of books, holding the en¬ 
tombed thoughts of myriads of busy brains long 
since at rest, with its air of silence and mystery, its 
air of rest and yet of travail, there is presented, per¬ 
haps more vividly than anywhere else, the tangible 
significance of failure, with its shadowy attendant 
despair. Others might look with indifference on 
these human shadows that haunt this great heart 
of the life in books; to Louisa the sight of these 
creatures—each one seemingly alone, yet all bound 
together by a common link—was too painful, too 
pitiful. 
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It was no wonder that Aunt Betsy found Louisa 
a dull companion. Weighted with this new-found 
knowledge of universal suffering, and chafing at her 
own impotence to change the inevitable, Louisa lost 
her trick of talking frothily, and very often when 
Aunt Betsy was enlarging on such matters as seemed 
to her of importance, Lady Deevenish would sit lost 
in deep thought, too far away even to give a smile of 
approval or to pretend that she had heard anything. 

Ellen could not understand what was passing with 
her young mistress. 

“Not that old black frock again this morning, Miss 
Lou,” she would say; “ why, it's most done with. Just 
look at the hem. Did you ever see such rags in all 
your born days? One wouldn't never think to see 
that, as you've got your wardrobes full of pretty 
things.” 

Louisa winced. 

“ I hate to think about them,” she said impulsively, 
and despite all Ellen’s protests on would go the old 
gown, and the shoes which showed the wear and tear 
of much walking on hot, dusty pavements. 

“And the heat getting just tropic,” grumbled 
Ellen. “I'd give a lot if Miss Mastering was here 
'stead of that silly dolly thing that is as old as I am 
every bit, for all her puffed-out yellow hair and 
her rouged cheeks. One would think as Miss Betsy 
'ud see how pale and tired my lady is, and just speak 
a few words to her. But not she . . . she must go 
off dancing in my lady's carriage just whichever 
way she likes. Oh, she makes me feel sick, that 
she do!” 
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A great scheme was bubbling into shape in Louisa’s 
mind. 

Now that she had made restitution to the Deevenish 
people she felt herself at liberty to do what she liked 
with the rest of the money. Let her dispose of all 
the wealth Sir Henry had left to her, she would 
always have enough to keep her in comfort if not in 
actual luxury, for certain money and property had 
been settled on her by her father, and this had just 
passed into her possession. 

Her great aim, her one desire was to share her 
money, to let others participate in what she had. 

This was the scheme, but the best method of deal¬ 
ing with the hydra-headed problem produced a sense 
of chaos. 

She had so much and she had so little. Where 
could she start ? Whom should she help first ? The 
young appealed to her most surely, but the claims of 
the old clamoured loudest. 

One thing became quickly apparent; she could do 
nothing by herself. She needed someone to advise 
her, someone practical and versed in business matters. 

And all at once she thought of Max, and her heart 
began to beat quite wildly. 

Here at last was something which could be dealt 
with between them naturally and without any need 
for sentiment 

She resolved that she would write to him and ask 
him to see her. 

“He cannot refuse to come if I put ‘on busi¬ 
ness’; at least I suppose he cannot,” she said to 
herself. 
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But the suggestion that he might be capable of not 
coming clung to her like a burr. 

“ Only,” she argued once (it was the day she had 
heard from Aunt Phoebe, and Aunt Betsy had driven 
away with her sister’s letter in her possession), * it 
was agreed between us that he should come when I 
wanted him.” Then she laughed nervously. “A truly 
delightful state of things for Max! To have to come 
when he’s called, and do as he’s bid, and shut the 
door after him, and still he’ll be chid! All the same,” 
Louisa finished with a decision which rather surprised 
herself, “ I will write to him; I will just say I want 
his advice ... it would be very rude of him to refuse 
such a simple thing.” 

But Louisa had no occasion to write, for by the 
strangest (in other words the most natural) chance 
she met Max Charnham himself that very afternoon 
in the big entrance-hall of the British Museum. 

She was reluctantly making her way out of the 
building, and he was hurrying to the reading-room to 
hunt up a certain book of reference, and they almost 
collided. 

Louisa spoke first 

“How do you do?” she said, putting out her 
hand. 

Max frowned sharply. This meeting was so wholly 
unexpected that he was startled, and then as he 
recovered and saw how white and tired she was 
looking, his heart contracted. 

“ I am very well, but I am afraid you cannot say 
so much,” he said, and he took her hand, but only 
for an instant 
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“ It is so hot, isn’t it ? ” Louisa asked. Then she 
grew furiously red. “ How funny to see you! . . . I 
was thinking of you. You have saved me a letter. 
Max ; I was going to write to you to-night” 

Max waited, then said in his quiet, straightforward 
way— 

“Yes? . . . There is something you want me to do 
for you ? ” 

Louisa bit her lip, it trembled, and she did not see 
very clearly for a moment. 

“ I suppose I deserve that,” she said faintly, when 
she could speak, and then quickly rallying herself she 
gave a little laugh. " But it is the truth. I do want 
you to do something, or rather I want to consult you 
about something. . . . Are you busy? . . . Could 
you spare me five minutes ? ” 

Max took out his watch. 

“ I must be back at the office by four-thirty, and it 
is nearly four now.” 

“And you have business here, of course,” said 
Louisa calmly, though something hot and horribly 
painful seemed to have run through her heart 

She did not exactly know what she had expected, 
but certainly his matter-of-fact bearing, his calm 
speech, and his cold expression took her by surprise. 

“Yes, I have some business, but it can wait,” he 
answered, which was of course the proper sort of 
answer for him to have made. 

“We can’t talk here,” she said impatiently. “Will 
you come this way?” 

She turned down the corridor to where the Egyptian 
tombs are placed, and he followed like a man in a 
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dream. . . . Was it really Louisa herself who spoke 
to him ? Was it not some new vision of her . . . 
conveying a sweeter, an altogether different sugges¬ 
tion than had ever come before? In her simple, 
shabby frock, with no ornament, and a sunburnt 
sailor hat shading her pretty brows, and her innocent, 
beautiful eyes, she seemed to have bridged the abyss 
that had stretched between them; she was possible, 
ordinary, no . . . not ordinary, that she could never 
be, but natural, human, a living woman, not a fantas¬ 
tical creature whose brain was in cloudland, and 
whose heart was not yet born. 

“ Let us sit down,” said Louisa. “ Do you know, I 
come here every day; the place has an immeasurable 
fascination for me, Max. ... I could willingly live 
here, and should love to sleep in one of those great 
marble tombs. Then I could lie and dream that I 
belonged to those far-away ages” 

“This age has its charms too,” said Charnham, 
really because he felt he must say something. 

“Has it?” 

Louisa waited till a family party had gone by, a 
father carrying a sleepy baby that was clad in a green 
velvet tam-o’-shanter, a plaid frock, and a feather boa, 
followed by two little girls and his wife, who was 
eating gingerbread, and who stopped every now and 
then to demand shrilly that ’Enery should “come 
along! ” 

When ’Enery had obeyed this maternal command, 
staring hardly at Charnham and his companion as he 
went by, Louisa took a deep breath and began to 
speak. 
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“ Well, I must not waste your time, Max.” 

“ What do you want to know ? ” he asked, and his 
voice this time had in it the old gentle note that she 
knew so well. 

It instantly gave her courage. 

“ I am very full of ideas,” she said. “ I imagine, of 
course, that I am the first to have such ideas, and I 
suppose they are as old as the hills.” 

“ What ideas ? ” asked Max. 

“Oh,” she said, and her eyes filled suddenly with 
tears, “ I want to help ... to make things easier . . . 
I want to let others have a little of what I have. 
. . . Since I have got into the habit of coming here, I 
have seen so much ... I never knew what life could 
mean to others—how sad, how dull, how wearing 1 I 
have been miserably, selfishly blind to everything but 
my own affairs, and now ... I ... I want to change 
things.” 

“ I understand,” said Max. 

“ I knew you would,” she answered almost joyously, 
“ and that was one reason why I was going to write 
to you, because you are so wise, you know just how 
to do things, and how not to do them.” 

Max coloured. 

“ Not always, I am afraid,” he said. 

She looked at him, and then coloured too. She 
hurried on with what she had to say. 

“And then I ... I remembered too that I ought 
of course to consult you now. Perhaps you may 
have heard that the Deevenish people and I have 
patched up our quarrel. I . . . think they are satisfied 
. . . but there is still a lot left . . . and • . . and I 
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ought to have ... I mean,” she blurted out, * since 
. . . we are * . . as ... as we are ... I suppose I 
must consult you in all that concerns money! ” 

Max rose suddenly. 

“ Good God, no!” he exclaimed hotly. “ Surely the 
place I hold in your life is ignoble enough 1 ” Then 
he calmed himself with a tremendous effort “ With¬ 
out going any further,” he said curtly, “ please under¬ 
stand that what you have is yours, and yours alone. 
. . . Ask my advice in any other way if you have 
need of it, but do not, I beg, approach me where 
your money is concerned.” 

Louisa sat and looked at him. He had moved 
away and was examining a slab of marble with 
hieroglyphics on it most carefully. 

Her eyes glittered, and once she whisked her hand¬ 
kerchief across them; then she got up and went across 
to him. 

“My eye! as Ellen would say,” she observed in 
her old flippant way, “ but you are in a nasty, bad, 
cross temper to-day! You have quite alarmed me! 
. . . and as I have had no lunch I am not strong 
enough to be frightened. ... As a matter of fact, I 
really think I must eat something. Max, do be a 
dear ... go and get me a Bath bun . . . and please 
choose me one that is burnt and very sticky. . . . You 
will find a refreshment-room a little lower down; it is 
a sepulchral place, but that is in keeping with the 
surroundings, isn’t it ? Remember,” she commanded, 
as he moved away, glad in a sense to leave her, “ it 
must be a nice, treacly bun.” 

She moved about restlessly when alone, lurking in 
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the shadows, and wondering why she did not cry. 
The pressure on her heart would have been relieved 
if she could have shed some tears. 

“ Now I hope I am satisfied,” she said to herself, 
not bitterly, but wearily. “ I always did loathe and 
detest anybody who would say ‘ I told you so 9 when 
anything very obvious happened. . . . And I have 
been telling myself this for ever so long, and I have 
been right. I have humiliated him as well as myself, 
and he hates me ! 99 

And Max preached a little homily to himself on 
that journey to and fro to the refreshment - room. 
The purport of the sermon was the need for patience, 
for tact, and complete self-effacement. 

“There was not a burnt one left,” he said, with 
regret in his voice, when he joined her again. 

Louisa extracted the bun from the bag and re¬ 
garded it with the eye of a connoisseur. 

“ It is decidedly pallid,” she said, “ and looks as if a 
month at the seaside would do it good. But I shall 
eat it all the same, and you can watch me do the deed, 
that is if you have time.” 

They sat down again, and she really did eat the 
dry and unappetising cake. 

“Since when have you taken to lunching on a 
penny bun?” he asked after a little pause. 

Louisa corrected him. 

“ Bath buns cost twopence,” she said, “ and they 
are not dear in the long run. You can’t think how 
my household bills have decreased these last few 
weeks. When you have eaten a Bath bun,” said 
Louisa meditatively, “you generally wish for your 
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end to come quickly and painlessly. You certainly 
would faint if you heard the word * food * mentioned 
within half a mile. . . . Max, I am sure it must be 
four-thirty, and you have to be at your office.” 

“ Am I to consider myself dismissed ? ” he asked, 
with a smile. 

She shook her head and crumpled up the paper 
bag. 

“ If you were idle as I am, I would entice you to 
stay here the whole afternoon, and spin out stories 
with me about all the people one sees. Oh, the 
histories, the tragedies that I have composed! ” 

“ I will stay if you like,” said Max, and his voice 
was unsteady. 

She shook her head. 

“ Oh, no . . . you are wanted in your musty, dusty 
office! . . . Happy man to be wanted 1 Max, I envy 
you! Nobody ever wants me.” 

He sat very still and looked at her, and as she felt 
his steady gaze, she crimsoned almost painfully. 
The nonsense words on her lips faded into an in¬ 
articulate murmur—a strange, hot sensation possessed 
her; it seemed as if her whole being pulsated. She 
put down the paper bag and got up, and as Max 
gripped her arm she turned and looked at him. 

His eyes frightened her, and yet they fascinated. 
There was both command and entreaty in the ex¬ 
pression ; he was very pale. 

“I am sorry ... I spoke as I did,” he said in a 
murmur. 

She answered dreamily— 

u Then . . . then you do not hate me ? ” 
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The place was deserted for an instant. He stooped, 
and catching both her hands he kissed them again 
and again ... his lips were burning. 

“Does that seem to you like hate?” he asked her 
fiercely. 

Then they stood apart as the world came into 
sight once more. 

“ I am going to put you into a cab and send you 
home,” he said, and he spoke with authority. 

She made no objection. It was delicious to be 
ordered, to feel herself mastered. 

" I suppose I can’t drive you anywhere ? ” she said 
as they descended the many steps outside. 

He shook his head, and they walked in silence 
through the brilliant sunshine to find a hansom. 

When they were close to one he spoke. 

“ About your schemes . . . your charity, if . . . 
you care to go into all this with me, I will help you 
to the best of my power . . . though I am afraid,” 
he added, “ that you will find, as many another has 
done, that there is nothing in the world so difficult as 
discriminate charity.” 

Louisa caught her breath. 

“ When will you come ? ” she asked. 

“ When you . . . ask me,” was his answer. 

She paused, and then she spoke deliberately— 

u I ... I don’t want to lose any time. Can you 
come to-morrow ? ” 

He looked her once again in the eyes in that 
challenging, that direct fashion. 

“ Are you sure you really want me ? ” he asked, and 
he kept his eyes fixed upon her. 
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It was cruel of him, perhaps, but he was only 
human, and this moment was the first in which the 
love that had consumed him so long, both uncon¬ 
fessed and confessed, had caught even a faint sug¬ 
gestion that she too could love; that her soul could 
have need of his soul . . . that the inconsequent, 
fractious demands of an unsettled mind were passing 
into the developed comprehension, the fervour of a 
passion that to such a nature as hers would be no 
ephemeral thing. 

As she paused, finding words impossible, he went 
on— 

“We all make mistakes sometimes . . . and I 
made a big, a very big mistake, Louisa. I undertook 
to do more than I can fulfil. I am not able to play 
at friendship with you ... I am not content to be a 
kind of useful adviser ... a sort of tame cat, to purr 
when required, to be sent away when not wanted. 
... I am sorry,” Max stumbled on; * I thought I 
was stronger ... I imagined I could go against 
nature . . . I . . . made a mistake.” 

Louisa’s head had drooped a little; now she looked 
up; there was the old gleam of mischief in her eyes, 
but with it something new, something deeper. 

“ I am very, very glad you have made a mistake,” 
she said softly. “ Now I shan’t feel so frightened 
of you.” 

As he helped her into the cab she stumbled a 
little, and for a second she leaned against him in 
passing; their lips were very near. 

<c Come to-morrow,” she whispered. 

And then she was whirled away, and Max stood 
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in the hot street looking after her. The shabby 
pigeons picking up grain from between the feet of 
the horses on the cab-rank wheeled and circled about 
him . . . the clatter of the traffic went on just the 
same; to right and left of him were hot, dusty, busy 
people; the usual smells, and sounds, and sights sur¬ 
rounded him; but Max felt nothing, saw nothing, 
knew nothing. He had been on earth for nearly 
forty years, but this was the actual moment of his 
birth. 



CHAPTER XXI 


W HEN Louisa reached home she found Aunt 
Betsy installed in the drawing-room waiting 
for tea. This was an unusual occurrence, as during 
the last few weeks Aunt Betsy had always spent the 
afternoon out of the house. 

It was not, however, until they had been together 
about half an hour that Louisa awoke to the fact that 
her aunt was not in her usual good spirits. 

She roused herself out of an entrancing day-dream 
to concentrate her attention a little more carefully on 
Aunt Betsy, and then she quickly noted that the 
other woman was both flustered and nervous. 

At once Louisa began to reproach herself. 

She fancied, perhaps, that Aunt Betsy was dull, or 
that her days of solitary excursion had brought a 
resentful feeling. 

“ I am afraid I am a shocking hostess,” she said, 
“and I feel that I have neglected you shamefully, 
Aunt Betsy” 

But Aunt Betsy deprecated this. 

She began to pour out some tea, though her hands 
shook, and her nervousness seemed to increase. 

“ I think you have been very kind,” she said, “ but 
I am sure it is time that I went home.” 

“Oh, you are not going home for a long time,” 
319 
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Louisa said cheerily. “ Not till Aunt Phoebe comes 
up as she promised to do. Why, you know we 
settled that this morning.” 

It was very difficult to speak and comport herself 
conventionally. 

A delicious, thrilling sensation pervaded her. 

She wanted to laugh. It seemed to her as if the 
very air about her was infected with happiness and 
laughter, and yet it was a languorous air, soft and 
soothing. Now and then she closed her eyes, and let 
her spirit carry her on glittering wings through this 
beautiful air. 

Aunt Betsy drank her third cup of tea. 

“ I am not going to wait until Phoebe comes,” she 
said, and her lips puckered. 

Louisa became wide awake again. 

"Has something happened, dear?” she asked. 
"You look a little upset” 

Aunt Betsy blinked away some tears. 

"I have something to tell you, Louisa,” she said 
tremulously, “ and I hope you will not be very angry 
with me.” 

Louisa laughed gently. 

“ Dear Aunt Betsy,” she said, " you need never be 
afraid of me. Why, I am the most stupid person in 
the world. I am always doing something wrong.” 

Aunt Betsy brightened in her look for an instant, 
but only for an instant 

“ I ... I have lost that letter you gave me this 
morning,” she said. 

"Well,” said Louisa, "that is not a very great 
crime.” 
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But Betsy Mastering seemed strangely ill at ease. 

u I don’t know,” she answered ; her tone was a 
mixture of resentment and nervousness. * I am not 
sure, Louisa. There was something in that letter 
that was private between you and Phoebe . . . some¬ 
thing about a Dr. Verick. ... I don’t suppose you 
wanted me to read it ... You must have forgotten 
when you gave me the letter.” 

Louisa knit her brows quickly. 

It was true. 

Aunt Phoebe had written about Verick in her 
usual plain way, asking for information, and re¬ 
iterating her doubt of the man and of the wisdom of 
leaving him undisturbed. And Louisa had entirely 
forgotten this when she had handed the letter to 
Aunt Betsy. 

“ Where did you lose it?” she asked, just a little 
troubled. 

But at this Aunt Betsy broke down and cried, and 
Louisa knelt and soothed her as best she could. 

“ Dearest,” she said, u don’t fret. It really does not 
matter. Letters get lost every day.” 

But Aunt Betsy still wept. 

She was exactly like a child. She wanted her 
home, and she wanted her sister. 

“ I don’t feel at all well,” she said, and it never 
occurred to Louisa to imagine that this excuse was 
an evasion of some truth. . . . w And I want Phoebe. 

• • . I . • . I want to go home as soon as I can. . . . 
I wish you would send a telegram and tell Phoebe 
that I am leaving to-morrow morning, Louisa.” 

It was useless for Louisa to protest or to try to set 

Y 
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matters right. This idea had evidently taken firm 
root in Aunt Betsy’s mind; but without having the 
slightest clue to the mystery, Louisa was convinced 
that there was something passing which was being 
held from her. 

Not a little troubled, she, however, curbed her 
natural impatience. The telegram was sent to the 
farm, and Aunt Betsy retired upstairs and announced 
that she would be very busy putting together all her 
finery for her journey the next day. 

Of course Louisa offered her services, but she was 
really glad when she found that a maid would be far 
more useful. 

She wanted to be alone. 

She went back to the drawing-room, and she sat 
down and shut her eyes. 

“ It cannot be true,” she said to herself. “ If I am 
happy, then I must be asleep. Yes, I am asleep, and 
if I wait a little longer I shall hear Ellen coming 
into my room and pulling up the blinds. . . . Be¬ 
cause it is not possible that I could be so beautifully 
happy except in a dream.” 

Then she opened her eyes just to assure herself 
that it was not night-time, or dawn, but the middle 
of the day, with bright sunlight streaming about 
her, and that the vision of gladness that lived in 
front of her eyes was in truth the truth, and no 
hallucination. 

“The funny part of the thing is,” said Louisa to 
herself as she got up and walked up and down the 
room, hugging her arms across her breast, “that I 
actually did not know that I loved him. . . . The 
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way in which I have deceived myself is simply 
abominable! Just to think that all this time I could 
have been so happy, and that I have made myself so 
wretched. ... 1 should like to shake myself!” 

She went back and drank her cup of cold tea. 

“ We must plan out a lot of things/* she said. “ I 
will let Aunt Phoebe see that she is right I am 
literally tired of being rich, and now that Harriet 
and Elinor are satisfied, Max shall help me to do the 
best thing possible with the rest of poor Henry's 
money. I know in his heart of hearts he would 
rather I did not keep a penny, and we can never 
starve. ... I shall begin to teach myself/* said 
Louisa solemnly, “how to sew on buttons and to 
dam socks; and before I get rid of my cook I will 
have some lessons in the kitchen.” 

Lady Caroline Petersham was announced at this 
very moment, and day dreams were ended for a time. 
As Louisa hastened to greet her guest the new¬ 
comer looked at the girl with amazement 

“ What good luck to find you at home; and what 
have you been doing to yourself?” she exclaimed. 
* Louisa . . . you look brilliant! ” 

“ I wish you would tell my maid that,” said Louisa. 
“She has been going on at me anyhow because of 
this shabby old gown/* 

“ It is not your gown I mean/* said Lady Caroline, 
as she subsided into the most capacious chair she 
could find ; “it is your face, my dear. You look as if 
you had been in the country, or somewhere outside 
this hot, dusty world, somewhere where there is air 
and not steam.” 
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" Instead of which,” said Louisa, as she carried 
across a cup of tea and some cakes, “ I have been 
living in the haunts of man.” 

“ So somebody told me,” Lady Caroline said. " I 
was complaining about you the other day, saying 
that you were so mysterious, and that one never saw 
you, and then somebody—I think it was Teddy—in¬ 
formed me that you had given yourself up to good 
deeds, and that in consequence you were lost to your 
friends.” 

"That is the sort of thing that Lord Edward 
would say,” said Louisa, with a laugh. " How is he, 
by the way ? ” 

Lady Caroline held out her cup for more sugar. 

“ Well, really, I came to you for information,” she 
said. 

Louisa laughed. 

"Would you believe it, I have not seen him 
since that day we walked home through Bond Street 
together ? ” she said. " He has called here a good 
many times, I am told, but it has been so unfortunate 
I have always been out.” 

Lady Caroline laughed. * 

"That explains it,” she said. "Teddy is very 
human. What he cannot get he wants very badly; 
though I am half afraid,” she added, " it is really a 
case with him this time.” 

" I hope not,” said Louisa 

" Teddy is a great anxiety to me,” Lady Caroline 
said, as she ate cakes with a relish; " I don’t believe 
I shall ever get him off my hands! Just when I get 
everything well arranged, he ‘glissards’ out of the 
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whole thing like an eel. I really found him a de¬ 
lightful prospective wife the other day, one whom I 
assured him would be sensible. Because, you see,” 
said Lady Caroline almost apologetically, “ he must, 
of course, sacrifice a little liberty when he marries.” 

Louisa listened with sparkling eyes. 

*Just a little, I suppose,” she said. “Well, and 
why would he not have this delightful prospective 
wife?” 

Lady Caroline fanned herself. 

“Oh, he said he ‘knew her sort,’ whatever that 
means; that it would be a case of confidence and a 
strict look-out, and, of course, that under these cir¬ 
cumstances it would end badly. Where is Betsy 
Mastering? Out with Mrs. Boyle, I suppose, as 
usual ? ” 

Louisa looked up quickly and knit her brows. 

“With Mrs. Boyle?” she said. “Why, I did not 
know that Aunt Betsy and Mrs. Boyle even knew 
one another! ” 

“They met at my house,” said Lady Caroline, 
“ and seem to have taken a great fancy to one another. 
They have been inseparable, I believe, but it is a 
very harmless friendship, my dear,” and deftly Lady 
Caroline turned an awkward corner and drifted into 
other things. 

She had not imagined for an instant that Louisa 
had been ignorant of this close intimacy between her 
aunt and her stepmother. When she had thought 
about the matter at all, she had supposed that, with 
her usual good nature, Louisa had let things drift as 
they would. This suggestion of secrecy did not 
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improve her feeling for Maud. Aunt Betsy she 
regarded as a cipher. 

"What are your plans for the summer?” she in¬ 
quired. "Will you come with me? I am going to 
the Black Forest, and then on to Homburg. Do 
come.” 

Louisa turned away to hide the flush that covered 
her face. 

“ I am afraid I cannot promise, dear Lady Caro¬ 
line,” she said. " I ... I have certain matters to 
arrange before I can think of leaving town. You 
know, I am not absolutely an idle person.” 

Lady Caroline nodded her head. 

"You have behaved very generously to the Dee- 
venish people, my dear,” she said, "and now it is 
time that you began to think a little bit about your- 
self. You are such a child yet. You don’t know 
how good life can be till you set yourself to find this 
out” 

Louisa only smiled. A moment later she spoke 
on about her aunt 

" I am just a little bothered about Aunt Betsy,” 
she said. "She seems upset—as if something had 
occurred to annoy her. She insists upon going back 
to the farm to-morrow, and I thought she was so 
happy here.” 

"The farm is the best place for her,” said Lady 
Caroline, rising to take her departure. " She is just 
suited for life in that dear old-fashioned house, and 
she cannot get into mischief with Phoebe to look 
after her. Is it any use asking you to come to 
dinner with me to-night ? ” asked Lady Caroline, just 
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as she was going. “It is what I call an odds-and- 
ends dinner. You know, I am fond of scrambling 
people together, as it were. I just send round a 
dozen telegrams, and I have only had one refusal, 
from Dr. Verick.” 

Louisa stood striking a spoon against a cup. It 
was the second time that Verick’s name had been 
spoken to her this afternoon, and it brought with it 
something of uneasiness, a ruffled feeling. 

She looked up suddenly at Lady Caroline. 

“ Do you like this man ? ” she asked abruptly. 

Lady Caroline sat down again ; she was always so 
glad to sit down. 

<c Well, I don't know," she answered. “ Un¬ 
doubtedly he is clever, but he is so very common. 
I can’t quite make up my mind about him. Do you 
see much of him ? ” 

u No," said Louisa slowly, and she frowned. 

There had been many times during the last month 
or two when she had prepared herself for some fresh 
advance on the part of Verick. He had been so 
plain-spoken with her on that memorable occasion 
of their last meeting that she knew, of course, it was 
only a matter of time before he would make another 
advance. But she had felt so much eased in her 
mind by having confided the whole story to Aunt 
Phoebe, that she had awaited this advance philo¬ 
sophically; and had it not been for that nervous 
desire to prevent a garbled version of the matter 
coming to Max’s ears, she would have almost enjoyed 
letting her aunt fight this man. 

“ I give him no encouragement to come here/’ she 
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said after a pause. “To be quite frank with you. 
Lady Caroline, I have never either liked or approved 
of Dr. Verick. It was quite contrary to my wish 
that he had so much authority over poor Henry, yet 
I was powerless to alter this. Whatever he may 
infer to the contrary,” said Louisa, taking a plunge 
into the truth bravely, “ I should like you to under¬ 
stand that I do not regard Dr. Verick as a desirable 
person, neither do I wish that he should be assisted 
professionally in any way through me.” 

Lady Caroline nodded her head. 

“ I quite understand, my dear. Perhaps it was 
silly of me to send for him, but somebody told me 
that he was marvellously clever, and as I always 
imagine I have something the matter with me, I 
thought I would give him a trial. It might have 
been all right,” added Lady Caroline, “ if Teddy had 
not objected to him so strongly. All the same, my 
dear, he is a young man who will probably rise. 
Some people like a bad-mannered man for a doctor. 
They think it denotes brains if he wears muddy 
boots and the most impossible clothes. So it is just 
possible that Dr. Verick’s peculiarities may help to 
make his fortune. But now I really must go,” said 
Lady Caroline, and she rose with an effort to enfold 
Louisa in an affectionate embrace. “ I have worn 
you out,” she said. “You looked dancing with life 
when I came in, and now you have quite a tired air.” 

Louisa went down the stairs with her guest, and 
Lady Caroline pressed her once more to join the 
“ odds-and-ends ” dinner that night, but Louisa shook 
her head. 
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A yx " I must stay with Aunt Betsy, as she insists upon 
>provt leaving me to-morrow, 1 ” she said, “ added to which I 
y wisr really have not a decent gown to my back/* 
ry, jc “ Oh, my dear,” cried Lady Caroline, 41 when one is 
t ma blessed with a personality like yours, dress is a very 

slunj secondary consideration. Well, let us leave it open, 

jnder* and if you feel inclined to come, come! I am going 

irsia to have a little music; and though your stepmother 

$is& will be there, you need not speak to her, you know, 

if you don’t like. It is really a kind of a farewell 
party for that nice American singer, who is rushing off 
to to her home next week. She has been such a dear, 

k singing for me so often, that I want to make a little 

2;1 fuss with her, so I have asked all the people she likes 

, j best, and, of course ”—Lady Caroline laughed—“ Max 

jrc Chamham is coming. I sometimes think that although 

ad our dear Max is so staid, and grave, and literary, 

jy he is by no means insensible to romance. I know, 

£ at any rate, that he would go anywhere to hear Miss 

t Alder sing. What is that striking? Six o’clock? 

j Oh, dear! ” exclaimed Lady Caroline, " I must rush I 

♦ ... Now, mind you don’t leave town, Louisa, with- 

} out seeing me before you go.” 

Louisa went back up the stairs again very slowly. 

That amazing buoyancy of heart and spirit had 
departed. Not even Aunt Betsy’s chance mention of 
Verick had been able to do more than cast a passing 
shadow on the radiance of the mental atmosphere in 
which she dwelt, but now the shadows were so thick 
that the light was almost hidden. 

And after all it was so much easier for her to grope 
her way in shadows. That spell of happiness that 
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had fallen upon her so unexpectedly had carried a 
strong element of unreality in it. 

“ I knew it was not possible to last/ 1 she said to 
herself; “ it was ridiculous of me to be so glad, and 
after all what was I glad about ? Was it so very 
extraordinary that Max should promise to come and 
discuss business with me ? Must I need suppose that 
if he does this it signifies more than ordinary courtesy 
and in a sense duty? Surely my imagination goes 
too far! ... It is better that I should forget that 
what my heart wished had seemed to exist for a little 
while; better that I should remember what he said 
this afternoon. He spoke of holding an ignoble 
position in my life; well! that ought to make things 
clear enough.” 

She passed the drawing-room and went up the 
other flight to her bedroom, and when she reached 
her room she shut the door and locked it. 

“ And he is going there to-night; he is going to 
meet that girl, going on purpose to meet her. Oh ! 99 
said Louisa, with a sort of cry in her voice, “ I don't 
want to be mean and jealous, for jealousy is so mean, 
but there is something hot and burning in my heart 
that makes me almost wicked. If I had not seen him 
to-day, if I had not touched happiness, if I had not 
let myself imagine so much that is not true, perhaps 
I should not care so much; but I do care ! 99 

She covered her face with her hands, and when 
she took them away again her fingers were wet with 
tears. 

“ And then it is so awful," she said, “ to think that 
another woman can be made wretched . . . and 
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through me. If I had not been so selfish Max could 
have married her. She has every sort of quality that 
I have not; she is strong and sensible. She has not 
been through such dark experiences as I have. She 
may be a woman in some things, but I am quite, quite 
sure that she is a girl in her heart, and that is the 
sort of wife that Max ought to have.” 

She sat down and wept unrestrainedly. Tears 
were a great relief to her. Though she felt exhausted 
when the fit of weeping subsided, still she felt less 
burdened; and a little later, when Ellen knocked at 
her door and she rose and opened it, she wore a very 
good semblance of outward composure. There was 
a telegram on the tray Ellen carried. 

"Miss Betsy is going to have her dinner in her 
room,” she said. “ Would you like yours upstairs too, 
my lady ? ” 

Louisa shook her head. She was reading the tele¬ 
gram. 

"No, I will have my dinner downstairs as usual, 
only it will have to be much later, Ellen,” she said. 
u This is an answer from Aunt Phoebe; she is coming 
up to-night and will take Aunt Betsy back to-morrow. 
We will dine together.” 



CHAPTER XXII. 

L OUISA went out into the hall to meet Aunt 
^ Phoebe when she arrived. 

“ I am sure I gave you a fright,” she said when they 
embraced. “ Why did you come up in such a hurry ? 
There is nothing the matter with Aunt Betsy. She 
has had a very good dinner, and Ellen tells me that 
she is in very good spirits.” 

Phoebe Mastering smiled. 

“ I felt I wanted to come,” she answered. “ I had a 
fancy to see you, and then I thought it just possible 
that Betsy might not be very well. The hot weather 
upsets her sometimes.” 

Louisa fluttered about her aunt It gave her more 
than a passing delight to see Aunt Phoebe again so 
soon. 

She asked questions about everybody and every¬ 
thing at the farm. 

“ And have you brought me some gooseberries ? 99 
she demanded. “ Oh, is it too late for gooseberries ? 
Well, then, what have you brought me? Haven’t 
you a turnip or a carrot in your pocket ? I positively 
must have something from the garden.” 

Aunt Phoebe had to confess that she had brought 
nothing. 

“I did really think that I would have a hamper 
332 
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packed,” she said, “ but then I decided not to. It is 
like taking coals to Newcastle to bring you fresh 
vegetables. My dear child,” exclaimed Aunt Phoebe 
as they passed into the dining-room, “ why did you 
wait for me? It is much too late.” 

“ My dinner is always a movable feast,” said 
Louisa gaily. There were marks about her eyes that 
spoke of that heavy weeping, but she was not afraid 
of meeting Aunt Phoebe’s gaze. 

“If I could have supposed anything particularly 
heavenly could have happened to me to-night,” she 
said as they sat at table, “ I should have desired to 
see you, Aunt Phoebe.” 

“ Thank you, my dear,” said the older woman, “ I 
had a sort of idea that you would be glad if I came.” 

Louisa pretended to eat with a tremendous appe¬ 
tite. 

“To-morrow,” she said, “before you go, if you 
must go to-morrow; must you? Well, before you 
go I have some more tangles for you to unravel. 
More secrets of the charnel-house to disclose.” 

“Oh,” said Aunt Phoebe, and she said it in¬ 
differently, “if you are going to repose so much 
confidence in me, I think I shall have to unlock the 
door of my charnel-house. It is piled up with 
secrets all mouldy and dusty, hardly worth keeping. 
Still they are secrets for all that” 

“I don’t believe anybody ever had so many un¬ 
satisfactory secrets as I have,” said Louisa. " In fact, 
I don’t believe there was ever such an unsatisfactory 
person as I am. I muddle everything, and all the 
time I have tried so hard to keep out of muddles.” 
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She stretched out her hand here, and laid it for a 
moment on Aunt Phoebe’s. “Do you remember 
once, when we were talking at the farm, you told me 
that when I came to a blank wall I was to make a 
heap of all the little stones I could find in the road, 
and then stand on it and give a jump” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Phoebe. 

“Well,” said Louisa, “I made my little heap; it 
was quite a nice-sized one. I simply grubbed in the 
dust, and got all the stones together that I could find. 
I hurt myself in doing it too, and only to-day I stood 
on that little heap and I gave a jump, and what do 
you think, Aunt Phoebe? I caught the top of the 
wall for just an hour, and then I tumbled off, and 
now I am back in the dust again.” 

Aunt Phoebe’s eyes were moist and her smile 
tender. 

“Poor little Louisa,” she said, “I shall have to 
brush you down and give you a fresh start.” 

Louisa sipped some water. 

“ I am going to walk away from my blank wall,” 
she said. 

“ It is simply extraordinary,” said Aunt Phoebe 
meditatively, “how one’s nature develops. It may 
be too great a stretch, even for your elastic imagina¬ 
tion, Louisa, to realise that I tried to walk away from 
a blank wall once, and that what you are now I was 
a great many years ago.” 

Then Aunt Phoebe’s face lit up in a passing smile. 

“ Do you suppose that you are the only one who 
has tangles, and secrets, and all sorts of vague aspira¬ 
tions floating about unfulfilled ? ” 
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Louisa broke into her rare, happy laughter. 

“ I always knew that you were a woman with a past,” 
she said, and then she grew quiet and wistful again. 
“What did you do, Aunt Phoebe? Did you do 
the most idiotic things in the world, and then sit 
down and imagine people would worship you for 
your wisdom? Did you”—Louisa’s cheeks got hot 
—“ did you by any chance feel that you hated and 
admired another woman at the same time—that you 
felt you would rather never hear her name spoken, 
and yet at the same time that something seemed to 
drag you towards her ? ” 

Aunt Phoebe was silent a moment. 

“There was just such a woman in my life once, 
Louisa,” she said. “ What a long time ago it seems I 
It was just a little bit worse with me, however, for 
the woman I hated through jealousy was one whom 
I was bound to love.” 

Then she looked at Louisa with a faint smile. 

“ I thought Lady Caroline might have given you a 
little sketch of that far-away story, but I suppose it 
has grown out of date. There was a time, however, 
when everybody knew that I was madly in love, and 
that the man I loved was taken from me by my 
sister. Sometimes you have wondered why Betsy 
can say bitter things in her childish way. She has 
never forgiven me, Louisa, because I stood between 
her and misery. It was easy for her to misunder¬ 
stand, was it not ? I had been capable of every folly 
for this same man, but when my eyes were opened, I 
knew that what I might have endured would have 
put Betsy in her grave in a very short time.” 
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Louisa looked at her aunt dreamily, wonderingly. 

“ And you are quite happy now,” she said. “ When 
I get to be as old as you are, Aunt Phoebe, I shall, 
perhaps, be quite as happy” 

“Oh, you won’t have to wait so long!” said Miss 
Mastering quietly. “Now tell me a little bit about 
Betsy. What has gone wrong ? ” 

She frowned as she listened. She thought she 
knew her sister so well, but this slyness about the 
intimacy with a woman she regarded as an enemy 
showed her that there was more to know. She 
slipped her arm about Louisa’s waist as they rose 
and left the dining-room. 

“ Dearest,” she said earnestly, “ I want you to untie 
my hands. This man must be mastered.” 

Louisa leaned her head against Aunt Betsy’s 
shoulder. 

“ Do what you like,” she said unsteadily. “ As I 
told you just now, I am not going to struggle any 
more. The blank wall is too much for me, and I 
have not a jump left in me.” 

“ I prophesy,” said Aunt Phoebe, “ that I shall see 
you sitting serenely on the top of that wall before 
very long.” 

“ That sounds a little alarming,” said Louisa, “ be¬ 
cause I might fall over the other side; and how do I 
know what I should tumble into, Aunt Phoebe? 
Here at least I do know something about things. 
But you must be as tired as ever you can be,” ex¬ 
claimed Louisa, “and, of course, Aunt Betsy wants 
to talk to you. Don’t let me keep you any longer.” 

“It is late for you, too,” answered Aunt Phoebe. 
“ Are you going to bed ? ” 
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“I won't make any rash promises,” said Louisa. 
*My nomadic disposition generally uncoils itself in 
the night hours. The moment I undress and get 
into bed I have a desire to do a sort of Cook's 
excursion, and personally conduct myself about the 
house. I have always done it Why, when I was a 
little tot, I have often sat outside daddy's room at 
Halsingham from five o'clock in the morning till his 
valet used to take him his shaving water. . . . Lately, 
I used to take Pop with me—he did enjoy those 
prowls so much—but since you have cut me out, and 
Pop has deserted me, I wander alone. The worst of 
it is that I generally get very tired when I ought to 
be wide awake, and I go on anyhow at Ellen when 
she comes into my room and tells me it is eight 
o'clock” 

“ I think I shall have to come and mesmerise you,” 
said Aunt Phoebe. “Wave my hands about you 
and murmur incantations.” 

u Oh, do! ” exclaimed Louisa, and her face lit up. 
“Throw me into a trance, Aunt Phoebe, and bring 
me out of it a year hence.” 

As they parted, Aunt Phoebe slipped a little book 
into Louisa's hand. 

“ There is the diary I promised you,” she said. 

Louisa kissed her. 

* What a dear thing you are! ” she said. “Just to 
know you are in the house is good enough for me. 
When I have you so near, Aunt Phoebe, I feel in¬ 
deed ‘ that God's in His heaven; all's right with the 
world.'” 


s 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


T HE household was just stirring the next morn¬ 
ing, (although Aunt Phoebe had already dressed 
and slipped out,) when a message was brought up to 
Ellen to say that a gentleman wished to see Lady 
Deevenish, and that it was very important that she 
should speak to him. 

"A gentleman?” said Ellen snappishly. “What 
gentleman ? I won’t have her ladyship woke; no, 
not for the King himself.” 

“Then perhaps you’ll go down and speak to this 
gentleman,” said the housemaid pertly. 

" Perhaps I will,” said Ellen, putting on her most 
truculent air. 

But when she got downstairs and saw Mr. Charn- 
ham her ill temper gave place to pleasure. 

“ My lady’s asleep,” she said. “ She do sleep late 
sometimes, and she has such wakeful nights I never 
care to rouse her.” 

Max hesitated. 

“ I will wait a little while,” he said. “ I am afraid 
I have come rather early, but I wish to speak to Lady 
Deevenish on some very important business.” 

“ Oh, my lady will be only too glad to see you, sir; 
I know that,” said Ellen. 

“ Will she ? ” said Max, with a very faint smile. 
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Ellen fussed about him. 

She wanted to know if he had had his breakfast, 
and would he not read the papers; and she had 
scarcely left him before she was down again breath¬ 
less. 

“ My lady was awake when I got upstairs, sir, and 
she says please will you give her about five minutes?” 

The five minutes had become fifteen or more before 
the door opened to admit Louisa. Chamham had 
spent those moments in walking restlessly about the 
room. 

He had not closed his eyes all night Something 
had happened to drive sleep far away from him. 

He stood very, very still as Louisa entered the 
room. She had, as she would have put it herself, 
"bundled up her hair anyhow,” and wore a white 
linen frock. 

She looked so young and childish that Max’s heart 
contracted. She had just the air that little Louisa 
Boyle had worn in those far-away, happy days at 
Halsingham. 

Louisa was in fact as white as her gown, and she 
was horribly frightened. For she had not taken two 
steps into the room before she realised that the man 
who was waiting for her was leagues removed in 
sentiment from the man from whom she had parted 
the day before. The mere fact of this very early 
visit, coupled with the message Ellen had brought 
her, had prepared her for something unexpected, but 
she faltered a little now that she was in his presence, 
and caught her breath painfully as they paused an 
instant in silence. Then she spoke. 
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“ Won't you sit down ? I am so very sorry to have 
kept you waiting.” 

“ I shall not stay more than a few moments,” an¬ 
swered Max. 

Unconsciously he moved about the room again, 
then he stood with his face averted as he spoke. 

“ I have only come now because I want to ask you 
some questions.” 

Louisa trembled. 

“ Yes,” she said faintly. 

“Last night,” said Max, “I was informed that a 
certain Dr. Verick, a man who attended Sir Henry 
Deevenish in his last illness, is boasting that you 
have bestowed upon him a large sum of money, and 
not only this, but that he has you in his power, and 
can obtain anything he wants from you.” 

Louisa sat down. 

There was a great lump in her throat 

“ What do you want me to say in answer to this ? ” 
she asked when she could speak. 

“I want to know,” said Max, “if there is any truth 
in it? I want to know,” he added, a little hotly, 
“ whether it was merely nervousness of your position 
generally or dread of any particular person that urged 
you to ask me to do what I did?” 

Louisa was silent She sat with her head bowed a 
little. 

“ Do you think you do any good by asking these 
things ? ” she said, finding her voice at length. 

“Perhaps not,” he answered shortly. “As I am 
situated now, I look for little that can be satis¬ 
factory or good. Nevertheless, I have the right to 
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question, and the right to demand an answer to my 
questions/* 

Louisa rose. 

44 I see now, and I have seen it for a long time, that 
it was absolutely wrong of me to have asked you ... 
to have placed you in such a disagreeable position. 
It was so stupidly unnecessary, too; you have every 
right in the world to reproach me.” 

44 You know well,” Max said a little bitterly, “that 
I have no desire or intention to reproach you. I 
shall never do that, unless indeed you force me to 
see that you were less honest with me than I sup¬ 
posed.” 

She gave a little cry. 

44 Oh, you are cruel,” she said hotly, and then with 
the same breath she said , 44 no, you are only just . . . 
Well! I will answer you. I was afraid of Dr. Verick 
when . . . when I asked you to help me. . . . More 
than that I won*t tell you. Let it end there. I was 
afraid of Dr . Verick .” 

Max took a step nearer to her. 

44 Am I to imply by this, then, that this man has 
justification for what I am told he is saying about 
you ? ” 

She looked him steadily in the eyes. 

44 1 have answered you/* she said ; 44 1 shall say no 
more. . . . Let it rest where it is. You may believe 
just whatever you like.” 

44 But it cannot rest where it is! ” Max exclaimed, 
almost fiercely. 44 You may be content to accept the 
position, but don't you see that, as you are my wife, 
I am bound to move in this ? ” 
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Louisa turned to him swiftly, 

“We must do something to upset this marriage," 
she said ; “ it was a madness, a miserable mistake.” 

“ The sort of madness and miserable mistake,” said 
Max drily, “ that has to be lived through. My dear 
Louisa, though marriage is such an easy thing to 
undertake, it is not got rid of without a vast amount 
of mental suffering and humiliation, believe me.” 

She sat down, and looked at him with hot, tearless 
eyes. 

Another woman might have said, “ Why did you 
let me do it ? ” but she was too just; all she did say 
was— 

“ Well, if it has to be lived through, let us come to 
some settlement now. Let us realise that what we 
do belongs to our respective selves, and not to one 
another or to anybody else.” 

“ No,” said Max firmly, “ I have had enough of 
tomfoolery. But before taking any definite step 
where our future is concerned, I want the assurance 
from your lips that this fellow is telling lies, and 
then ...” 

“ And supposing I say that he is not telling lies ? ” 
said Louisa in a very low voice. 

“I won't believe you,” Max answered. At any 
rate,” he added grimly, “lies or no lies, he is not 
going to talk about you any more.” 

Louisa sat down and then got up again. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” she asked nervously. 

“ When I leave here,” said Max, quite quietly, “ I 
am going to find him, and I am going to thrash him 
first and then kick him afterwards.” 
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•He is not an ordinary man/* said Louisa in a 
very low voice; “he . . . would be capable of any 
treachery.” 

“That means, I suppose, that he would not hesitate 
to use either the revolver or a knife? Well,” said 
Max, “ I must be prepared for that” 

He moved towards the door as he spoke, and 
Louisa followed him. 

“ Are you going now ? ” she asked. 

He nodded his head. 

* Yes, though you refuse to answer me in one way 
you have answered me in another, and the sooner that 
this gentleman is made to realise that you are not 
defenceless the better.” Then Max paused. Her 
white face, her pathetic eyes moved him. “ I must 
take care of you in such a case as this,” he said. “ It 
is true I don’t know much about your life these last 
two years, but I am not going to believe that you 
could ever be capable of anything worse than folly. 
There are not many things left to me upon which I 
could pin a strong faith, but the honesty and purity 
of your nature, wayward as it is, has been one of 
these. I had not intended to break our compact, but 
this matter has changed everything. You need open 
protection, and I am going to exercise my right to 
enter your life, and to give you this open protection.” 
Then he spoke more gently. “ Believe me, I am 
more than sorry to be compelled to annoy you with 
such plain speaking.” 

“ If ... if you will wait a minute,” Louisa said, 
trying not to cry, “ I ... I will tell you exactly . . . 
everything that happened. I ... I told Aunt 
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Phoebe about it when we were alone at the farm, 
and she has been urging me all this time to let 
her approach Dr. Verick, but ... I would not let 
her.” 

Max came back a few steps. She little knew how 
his heart rose at those few words. 

“That was a great mistake,” he said. “Your aunt 
is the very person to have tackled this man.” 

“ Don’t reproach me with that,” said Louisa. Her 
voice broke a little. “Oh!” she said, “you can’t 
think how I have fretted about you, Max! Only 
last night ... I felt I would give everything I 
possessed in the world just to undo our marriage 
and put you back where you used to be.” 

The man bit his lip. 

“I should like to know more about this Verick 
business,” he said a little coldly. 

“ Aunt Phoebe is here. Will you speak to her ?” 

He shook his head. 

“ No, I want everything told me by yourself.” 

She sat still for a moment 

“It was just because I did not want this sort of 
thing to happen,” she said miserably. “ I meant to 
have told you myself some time or other.” Then she 
went on speaking in a low, hurried voice, “You know 
that he was always with Sir Henry. I never liked him. 
... I felt that he was an impostor, yet he had a certain 
influence that I could not resist I am not going to 
make any excuses for myself. It was all very silly 
and stupid, and if I had been sensible, of course I 
should not have cared two pins what he did; but 
I got afraid of him, dreadfully afraid . • • and a 
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horrible doubt crept into my mind that he was not 
treating Henry rightly, yet I could do nothing. It 
seemed to me as if that poor man clung to Dr. 
Verick. Had I called in other people and separated 
them, as I longed to do, I imagined, at the time, I 
should have been depriving Henry of something that 
gave him great pleasure. Besides/* Louisa said, and 
unconsciously she confessed so much to her listener, 
44 I never asked other people to interfere or help, and 
so I suppose Dr. Verick thought it was easy to deal 
with me. And yet,” said Louisa, gaining a little 
courage as she went on, “ I never made any pretence 
with him. I always showed him from the very 
beginning that I disliked him and distrusted him. 
And I only once let my nerves get the better of 
me. . . . That was when I had the mad idea of going 
to Halsingham. Do you remember? ... It was so 
mad, wasn’t it?” she said, with a faint laugh. “But, 
honestly, Max ... I never stopped to ask myself 
how daddy was going to help me. ... I only just 
remembered that he was there . . . that I wanted 
him so badly, and • . . well! • • • you know how 
that ended. . . 

She hurried on with her story. 

44 When Henry died and left all his money to me 
... I believe it was a tremendous shock to Dr. Verick. 
He thought, you see, he was going to be master of 
everything. I went down to the country to be with 
Aunt Phoebe, and for a little while I was in peace. 
It was a letter from Dr. Verick that brought me 
back. You know how angry the Deevenish people 
were with me. . . . They were ready to say any 
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nasty thing possible, ready to believe anything bad 
of me for a time, and Dr. Verick did not spare me. 
He let me know quite plainly that he had helped 
these angry people to imagine the worst of all things. 
You know what I am,” said Louisa, not looking at 
Max. “ Therefore, perhaps you can understand what 
all this meant to me, and when at that very moment 
I discovered that Dr. Verick had forged my name 
to a cheque for a very large sum of money, it was 
not only fear of the situation, but a desire to protect 
a dead man, that made me apparently acquiesce in 
what he had done. At any rate, I did nothing,*' 
said Louisa, “except to let him know that I knew 
he had robbed me.” 

She got up here and moved about a little. 

Max said nothing, and standing by the window 
she continued— 

“ He told me then that he regarded the money as 
his due, and that he was going to America. That he 
hated England, and that I should never hear any¬ 
thing of him again. Of course, he did nothing of 
the kind. He settled in London, bought a practice, 
started a career; and by means of advertising his 
services with the late Sir Henry Deevenish, he 
obtained a footing into many houses where he would 
never have been received under ordinary circum¬ 
stances.” 

Her voice had grown steady for a time, now it was 
nervous and broken again. 

“ The boldness, the undoubted mental power of the 
man gradually appealed to me as something I could 
not fight against, and that old fear of him began to 
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grow stronger and stronger till it seemed to possess 
me altogether. It drove me into doing all sorts of 
wild and foolish things, and yet, whatever I did, I 
always felt that Dr. Verick was only waiting his time, 
and that when he chose he would step forward and 
claim me as he would claim something belonging to 
him. And I was right,” she said, after a rather long 
pause, during which Max had stood and looked at her, 
saying nothing... “for the very day of our... marriage 
he came here, and he spoke openly for the first time. 
I don’t know if it will please you or vex you to hear 
me say that your protection was the most beautiful 
thing in life to me then, but afterwards I saw that I 
might have spared you, that I had made another big, 
big mistake. For the nervousness all went that night, 
Max. I had been almost praying that I might never 
see him, never be brought into close contact with him, 
and when this happened, and I realised what he 
actually is, I am afraid I despised myself even more 
than I despised him.” 

Still Max said nothing. 

He was very angry, not with her, but with the 
circumstances. 

When Maud had told him her version of Dr. 
Verick’s connections with Lady Deevenish, he had 
turned on her fiercely, so fiercely indeed that he had 
definitely frightened her. 

The woman’s haste to smirch Louisa’s fair name, 
her evident enjoyment at the mere thought of slander¬ 
ing Louisa, had shown Max for the first time how 
just his mother’s judgment had been when she had 
discussed Mrs. Boyle’s influence at Halsingham, and 
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how wise she had been in holding herself aloof from 
intimacy with Maud. 

They had sat together, Maud and he, in a little 
secluded corner in Lady Caroline’s drawing-room ; 
and Max had been so wounded, so shocked, not only 
by what had been told him, but the way in which 
Maud had told it, that he had not stopped to choose 
his words; and after he had said all he had to say, 
he had got up and left the house without waiting for 
Adelaide Alder to sing, without even exchanging a 
greeting with her. 

He had spent the rest of the night in walking 
about his rooms, and he had been out with the dawn 
waiting for the servants to open Louisa’s house, so 
eager was he to look into her eyes and to know, as 
he told himself he would know, that she was innocent, 
and that Maud’s slanderous story was based on noth¬ 
ing surer than spite. 

He remained silent so long that Louisa turned and 
looked at him nervously; but words would not come, 
and she turned away again. 

“What did Miss Mastering propose to do?” said 
Max, speaking at last. It was an intense relief to 
her to hear his voice even, and in a sense gentle. 

“I hardly know,” she answered, and a sigh es¬ 
caped her. “ She gave me no idea of how she 
would approach him. She only said he must be 
approached.” 

“And you objected?” 

“Yes,” said Louisa in a stifled sort of way, “be¬ 
cause . he . well . because I was afraid,” she went on 
rapidly, “ that there would be an open scandal, and I 
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did not want that to happen, because I thought it 
would hurt you.” 

" My dear child,” said Max, " this fellow will never 
let things come into broad daylight. He can’t do it; 
don’t you see that? He can’t! But by letting him 
keep the money you not only allow him the oppor¬ 
tunity of enriching himself, but also of injuring you. 
How, for instance, do you suppose that your step¬ 
mother knew anything about this?” 

Louisa whipped round and looked at him. 

"Was it Maud who told you ?” 

He nodded his head. 

"Yes,” he said grimly; "but if Maud tells it to 
anybody else I shall be very much surprised. I did 
not spare her last night, I can assure you.” 

Louisa moved a little nearer to him. 

“ I believe it must have been through Aunt Betsy 
that Mrs. Boyle must have known anything.” 

Then she told Max about the letter, and his face 
lightened. 

"Of course,” he said, "that is just it Well, it was 
a lucky thing that I happened to meet Maud last 
night She wanted to say it to me above all people, 
but she would have been quite ready to say it to any¬ 
body else had I not been there.” 

They were silent, and she dared not look at him. 

How far away seemed the day before with that 
moment of marvellous union between them, that 
wholly indescribable ecstasy! 

" Perhaps after all,” said Max, “ it would be as well 
if I were to see Miss Mastering. We might combine 
forces.” 
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"Aunt Phoebe has gone out,” said Louisa, " so they 
told me as I came down the stairs. Are you in a 
great hurry ? Can you wait till she comes in ? She 
is sure to be back very soon; we agreed to break¬ 
fast together at nine o’clock.” 

"Yes, I can wait,” said Max. 

He moved in front of the fireplace, and stood with 
his back to it in almost a masterful way. 

Louisa’s chilled heart began to thaw. 

She sat down in a large armchair. Somehow this 
morning she had a very small, slim look; there were 
times when she could be quite dignified, and seem 
four or five years older than she really was, but this 
was one of her very young hours. 

Contrary to her expectations she had slept re¬ 
markably well, and her eyes and lips had a dewy 
look. There was something seductively soft, and 
young, and fresh about her throat 

" Lady Caroline asked me to dine there last night,” 
she said. " Was it a pleasant evening ? ” 

" If to have a moral stand-up fight with a woman 
is a pleasant experience,” Max said grimly, "I 
suppose I can say that the evening was pleasant 
too.” 

Louisa laughed a little tremulously. 

" Maud will hate me just a little bit worse than 
ever,” she said. 

"What does that matter?” answered the man. 
"Such petty hate does not count.” 

Again there was a silence. Then Louisa said in a 
very little voice— 

" Lady Caroline said that . . . that . . . American 
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girl was going to sing for her last night You like 
her voice, don't you ? ” 

“ No one could help liking her voice,” said Max. 

“And she . . . she is very nice, is she not?” 
ventured Louisa. 

“She is one of the nicest young women I have 
ever met” 

“Yes,” agreed Louisa, “I am sure she is. So 
young, and bright, and clever—and so sensible. I 
wish I were sensible, Max. . . .” 

He smiled, though he did not look at her. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. “ Sensible people 
are a source of satisfaction to the world generally, but 
not always to themselves.” 

Again there was a little pause. 

“Lady Caroline tells me Miss Alder is going 
away to America very soon,” Louisa said, after that 
pause. 

“Yes,” said Max, “she is longing to see her own 
people; and as she has had a good deal to worry her 
lately, I think it is the best thing she can da” He 
spoke on a little more about the singer, and sketched 
for Louisa a brief outline of what had happened. 
Louisa listened a little restlessly. She wanted to be 
sympathetic, but felt that her sympathy went all to 
herself. 

“ I’ll go and see if Aunt Phoebe has come back,” 
she said, but at that very moment the door opened, 
and Aunt Phoebe appeared herself. 

“They say it is the early bird that catches the 
worm,” she observed, “ and I certainly have caught 
mine I ” 
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She shook hands heartily with Mr. Chamham, 
and exhibited no surprise whatever at seeing Max 
there at such an early hour. If Aunt Betsy had 
been in her place, she would have asked at least 
a hundred questions. 

“Where have you been?” asked Louisa. Then 
she broke into a little of her old humour. 

“You are a great anxiety to me, you know, Aunt 
Phoebe,” she said. “ I absolutely cannot undertake 
to chaperone you if you will wander through the 
streets at unearthly hours.” 

M I went to consult a doctor,” said Aunt Phoebe 
grimly. 

Louisa's face changed, and her colour came and 
went. She looked a little nervously at Max. 

“Aunt Phoebe,” she said, “you can speak quite 
plainly before Mr. Chamham. He ... he knows all 
about Dr. Verick.” 

Well, I have not very much to say,” said Miss 
Mastering; “only this, that I insisted upon seeing 
this great man when I called this morning. I was 
told, of course, that it was ridiculous, that Dr. Verick 
saw no one at such an early hour, and that I could 
only see him by appointment; but having ascer¬ 
tained that he was in the house, I felt all right,” said 
Aunt Phoebe. “ I sent him in a little note that I 
had written beforehand, and I said that I would 
wait. Dr. Verick saw me in a quarter of an hour. 
You see,” she said, pinching Louisa's cheek, “ that 
when I got that commission from you last night, I 
was resolved not to let the grass grow under my 
feet” 
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Louisa caught her breath a little and turned 
pale. 

“ What have you done, Aunt Phoebe?” she asked. 

* Oh, I merely said that you had explained matters 
to me, and that unless he refunded as much of the 
money as possible, together with a written confession 
as to how he obtained it, I was going to put this 
matter into the hands of our lawyers immediately. 
And as a matter of fact,” added Aunt Phoebe, “ I 
have made an appointment to see my lawyer this 
morning: we cannot be too well guarded; but though 
Dr. Verick faced it very calmly, and seemed to be not 
in the least degree moved by what I said, I regard 
him as a very clever man; and I think I shall be 
safe in saying that within a week, if not sooner, he 
will be out of England. It will then be a matter for 
us to decide if we shall have him followed. He was 
good enough to sketch out the future he had desired 
to make for himself,” said Aunt Phoebe, with a smile. 
“You will be pleased to hear, Louisa, that he had 
intended to make you his wife before the end of the 
season.” 

It would have been difficult to say which face was 
the hottest in colour, Louisas or Chamham’s. 

Aunt Phoebe looked at them both, and a sudden 
light passed into her eyes. 

She picked up her gloves and moved to the 
door. 

“ Mr. Charnham is going to stay to breakfast with 
us, I hope/’ she said, and with that she walked out 

Louisa looked after her half piteously. 

•‘Will you stay to breakfast?” she said; then, as 
2 A 
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he made a movement as if to take out his watch, she 
put out her hand imperatively. 

“ No, don’t look at the time. You must be late at 
your office for once. I ... I want you. . . . You 
promised to come and discuss business with me 
to-day.” 

“ I am afraid you will not feel very like discussing 
business just now,” said Max calmly, “and it is getting 
late. I must absolutely be at the office before ten.” 

“ It is really very early,” said Louisa, “ and break¬ 
fast will be ready at once.” 

She plunged headlong into what she had proposed 
to say to him, and she talked for quite five minutes 
before he understood what she was saying; then it 
dawned upon him that she was prepared to strip her¬ 
self of everything that had passed to her from Sir 
Henry Deevenish.” 

“ Softly, softly,” he said; “ this is the sort of thing 
that must be done carefully—most carefully.” 

“ I want to sell this house,” answered Louisa, “ and 
the one I am building must be sold too.” 

“ Where will you live then ? ” asked Max. 

She grew red-hot, and her hands trembled. 

“ I thought, perhaps, you would advise me in this,” 
she said. 

He pretended to play with the seals on his watch- 
chain. 

“ I do not know that you are altogether wise to 
leave this house,” he said when he spoke; “ it is, un¬ 
doubtedly, very large, but certain things are expected 
of you, you know, and you will probably have to do 
some entertaining next season.” 
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* Louisa’s colour faded, and her heart felt chilled. 
He looked and spoke hi such a matter-of-fact 
fashion. 

Where was the splendour of yesterday’s sunshine ? 
Where that fascinating enthralment, that enchanting 
sense of union ? 

44 Breakfast is ready, my lady/’ said Warden’s voice 
at the door. 

Louisa looked at Max. 

44 Will you come ? ” 

Aunt Phoebe smiled at them as they came in; her 
heart was in a glow; she felt amazingly happy since 
a certain hope she had cherished for this long time 
past had become a conviction. 

Louisa took her place at the head of the table, 
looking more of a child than ever. 

“ I like the way you have done your hair, 
Louisa,” said Aunt Phoebe, as she chatted away 
and would wait on the guest, despite his protests, 
as Lady Deevenish always dispensed with servants 
when she could. 

Louisa blushed and laughed. 

44 It isn’t done at all. . . . Ellen startled me out of 
my seven senses when she told me that Max was 
here, and I dressed I really don’t know how.” 

44 1 am so sorry,” said Max, looking at her with a 
curious expression in his eyes. Aunt Phoebe was 
cutting some ham at the sideboard. 44 But I thought 
you expected me.” 

44 Not so early,” said Louisa, wishing her cheeks 
would grow cooler. 44 Max, I verily believe I remem¬ 
ber how to make your coffee!... I ought to, oughtn’t 
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I ? for I gave you breakfast often enough at Halsing— 
ham.” 

She felt impelled to chatter on. 

“Tell me some more about those friends of Miss 
Alder’s,” she said, and she grew serious and calmer as 
Max discussed the question of Burgon. 

“ Undoubtedly,” observed Aunt Phoebe, who was 
very much interested also, “ Dr. Verick was intending 
to finance that paper through you, Louisa.” 

Max looked at her, and his heart gave a leap as he 
saw how she winced, and how she turned uncon¬ 
sciously to him. 

“The best thing you can do is to forget Dr. Verick’s 
existence as soon as possible,” he said. 

“ I am very sorry for your friends,” Louisa answered, 
as she carried him another cup of coffee. “ I feel 
almost tempted to start this paper myself; it will be 
such a disappointment to Mr. Burgon, won’t it?” 

“ Disappointment may do Burgon good,” said Mr. 
Charnham. “ It is his wife I am sorry for, but we 
may be able to put our heads together, and as you 
are so eager to be generous, think out some way to 
help him.” 

Louisa sat down at the head of the table again and 
played with the sugar-tongs. 

She had declared she was very hungry, but she ate 
nothing. 

She did not hear the conversation between the 
other two, she was listening to the clock and watching 
the hand move from minute to minute. How quickly 
it was going; in another ten minutes it would be 
half-past nine, and then he would be gone. 
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She could not hope to keep him longer than half¬ 
past nine. 

Aunt Phoebe suddenly remembered that she had 
promised to go and do something for Aunt Betsy. 
She rose in a hurry. 

" Will you both excuse me?” she cried as she went 

Louisa sat on in her seat, and Max sat and looked 
at her. 

All at once she got up. 

" Isn’t it very hot this morning? ... It is going to 
be a scorching day. . . . Oh, Max, will you have a 
cigarette ... or a cigar? There are some in that 
little cabinet 1 ” 

" Thanks,” said Max evenly. " I will smoke on my 
way to the office.” 

"Don’t you ever have a holiday?” asked Louisa 
almost desperately. The hand pointed to the half- 
hour; in another second the chime would announce it 

He shook his head, with a smile. 

“ Very, very seldom.” 

Louisa put her hands behind her back. 

She would not speed his going. 

" It ... it is not very late,” she said. 

The clock boomed out the half-hour. 

"Oh, be late for once!” she whispered, and then 
she stretched out her hands to him. " Yesterday . . . 
yesterday ...” she said, and she could get no 
further. * 

Max took her hands and held them loosely at first, 
and then in a steadily increasing grip. 

"Louisa . . . you understand what this means?” 
he said. " It is not play, but life in real earnest . . • 
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I have been weak with you once, but I am not weak 
now, and I want you to pause and know yourself, and 
how you really stand with regard to me. Don’t take 
a step forward without realising where it takes you. 
You have acted too often on impulse. ...” 

She stood before him with her head drooping a 
little. His hands trembled. 

“ You . . . you must be quite . . . quite sure,” he 
said unsteadily; “there must be no haste. I dare 
not let you come to me swept on a wave of emotion 
that may break and dissolve almost immediately. 
You have so much to realise. If you come there 
must be certain renouncements. A life shared with 
me must inevitably be different to the luxurious life 
you have been accustomed to. It is in a sense too 
late to say all this, for in name you are my wife 
already; but the responsibility is heavier just because 
I failed to put these things forward at the proper 
time and in the proper way; and then there is another 
thing. There will be no going back. . . . Once you 
belong to me you will be mine altogether. Remember 
it is only a few months ago that you told me you did 
not love me, that you did not want to love me.” 

Louisa threw back her head, and she laughed, 
although her eye$ and cheeks were wet with tears. 

“Dear Max,” she said, “don’t for Heaven’s sake 
bring back all the idiotic things I have said. This 
house, big as it is, would not hold them. * Besides,” 
she added softly, “ all sorts of things can happen in a 
few months ... it is a lifetime to some people. . . . 
I know these last few months have seemed a lifetime 
to me ... a very lonely lifetime too”—her lips 
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curled in the faintest of smiles—“ I am quite sure you 
have not been as lonely as I have. You know, I 
have heard a lot about you, Max. Would it surprise 
you to hear that many and many a time I have 
simply longed to go and see you, and I have hated 
every other woman I supposed you might like?” 
She broke off, and her eyelids dropped, and her head 
dropped too. She tried to draw her hands away 
from his, but Max resisted this. 

“ I ... I have been thinking,” she said, “ that per¬ 
haps your mother ought to know, and I would like 
to tell Aunt Phoebe.” 

“ It was you who imposed silence,” said Max. 

She nodded her head. 

“ Yes, but now I don’t want to be silent any more; 
I want everybody to know what you are to me. Just 
now you said I would have to give up things ... do 
you suppose that will cost me anything ? What sort 
of happiness has money ever brought me? I want 
to be of some real use ... I would like to work 
with you, Max. At any rate,” her lips trembled, 
“I want you to let me be near you.” 

They stood an instant looking into one another’s 
eyes, and then they had to stand apart, for the door 
had opened, and Warden had bustled in with news¬ 
papers and letters. 

“You will have a hansom?” asked Louisa, as she 
put out her hand. 

Max gripped it and pressed it next to his heart . 

w I must go to the office,” he said, “ but I cannot 
work much to-day. Will you be here this after¬ 
noon ? ” 
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Louisa shook her head and smiled. 

“No,” she said, “after I have seen Aunt Phoebe 
and Aunt Betsy away I shall go and have tea with 
your mother.** 

They walked into the hall, hand clasped in hand. 

“And afterwards ?** Max said, almost inaudibly. 

“Well,” said Louisa, “you so very, very seldom 
get a holiday, otherwise . . 


THE END 



